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The absolute reliability of Sapolio means a lot to careful housekeepers. Other 
cleaners may, but you know Sapolio will do it—and economically, too. 
It Cleans, Scours, Polishes every time. Cleans almost everything. 


WORKS WITHOUT WASTE. 
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* Drawn by Burne-Jones 


Paderev y b Aor the Victor | 


All the wonderful ‘<ediment and expression this great 
artist calls forth from the piano captivate you with their 


exquisite beauty in his Victor Records. 

Go to any Victor dealer's and hear Paderewski’s records of Chopin's graceful “Valse 
Brilliante” (88322) and his own beloved “Minuet in G” (88321)— masterly reproductions of 
a master’s performance. 


And be sure to hear the 
Victor-Victrola 


Victor Talking Machine Co,, Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
Always use Victor Records played with Victor Needles— 
there is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
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New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rate, $1.00 a line, or $2.61% a line, which includes POPULAR and SMITH’S 
Magazines, making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified 


Advertising medium on the market. 


Next issue of AINSLEE’S closes Dec. 28th. 








Agents & Help Wanted 


Music 


Poultry 





AGENTS WANTED in every gounty 
to sell the Transparent Handle 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $300 a month can be 
made, Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 2i3 Bar St., Canton, Obio 

AGENT'S OUTFIT FREE, QUICK 
Profits. Best Handkerchiefs, Dress | 
Goods and Fancy Goods on the 
market. Large Manufacturer. Par- | 
ticulars for stamp. Maricopa Mfg. 
Co., 85 Water Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells 
about over 360,000 protected posi- 
tions in U. 8S. service. More than 
40,000 vacancies every year. There 
is a big chance here for you, sure and 
sxenerous pay, lifetime employment. 
Hasy to get. Just ask for booklet 
Earl Hopkins, | 











No songneee. 
W: ashington, D. 
EARN More Toney Exsy. Sell Guar- 
anteed Photo Pocket Cutie ry. Scien- 
titically tempered. Take big orders 
from lodges, manufacturers, individ- 
nals, Big Profits. Write quick, Canton 
Cutlery Co., Dept. C-10, Canton, Ohio 


AGENTS BIG PROFITS. Brandt's 
Patented Automatic Razor Stropper, 
automatically puts a perfect edge on 
any razor, old style or safety. Retails 
ut $2. Bigseller. Every man wants 
one, Write quickly for terms, prices 
and pert D. U. Brandt Cutlery 
Co., 84 West Broadway,New York City 

AGEN TS—Handkerchiefs, — Dress 
Goods. Carleton made $8.00 one after- 
noon; Mrs. Bosworth $25.00in two 

Free Samples. Credit. Stamp 
articulars. Freeport Mfg.Com- 
pany, 45 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

$25 Weekly and expenses to menanda | 

women to collect names, distribute | 
samples and advertise. Steady work. 

cC H Emerv, M. 8., Chicago, Ill. 
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LEARN REAL ESTATE business 
by mail. Great possibilities even as 
side line. The small cost of our course 
is covered by absolute guarantee of | 
satisfaction. We will help you get 
started. Write for free particulars, | 
National Co-Operative Realty Com- 
pany, W339 Marden Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

PINKE RT IN Detective Agency col- 
lects old accounts; wants experienced, 
high-class salesmen to sell contracts 
on straight commission. Bond re- 
quired. P.O. Box 621, New Orleans, La. 

AGENTS, Male or Female, to visit 
offices, stores, factories, professional 
people, ete., tointroduce Premier Pen- 
cil Sharpene r. Liberal inducements. 
Write forcircular & terms. W. 8. Beebe 
& Co., 336 York St , New Haven, Conn. 


Coins, Stamps, Etc. 


$7.75 PAID for rare date 1853 
quarters; $20 for a $4. Keep all money 

ated before 1880, and send 10 cents 
at once for new illustrated Coin Value 
Book, 4x7. It may mean your fortune, 

. F. Clarke Co., Dent. 49. Le Roy, N.Y. 


Games & Entertainments 


PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mono- 
logues, Dinlogues, Speakers, Minstrel 
Material,Jokes, Recitations,Tableaux, 
Prills,Musical Pieces, Entertainments. 
Make Up Goods. Large Catalog Free. 
T.5. Denison & Co., Dept. 19, Chicago | 




















SONG Poems with or without music 
wanted for publication. All subjects. 
Original. xamination and criticism 
free. Eaton, Desk N, 1370 B’way,N.Y. 


SONG-WRITERS, Composers. Send 
Me your work. Good Songs always in 
demand. New Yorkis the Only place 
to publish songs pro periy. Write for 
offer. Mierisch, 1547 B’way, N. Y. 


BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. 
Thousands of dollars for anyone who 
can write successful words or music, 
Past experience unnecessary. Send 
us your song poems, with or without 
music, or write for free pute ulars, 
Acce ptance Guaranteed If Avail- 
able. Washington only place to secure 
copyright. Kirkus Dugdale Co., 
Dept. 256, Washington, D. C. 


Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE | 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progress, 
sample free. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Washington, D. C. 


PATENT yourideas. $8,500 Offered 
For One Invention. Book **How to 
Obtain a Patent” and “What to In- 
vent.” Sent free. Send rough sketch 
for free report as to patentability. 
Patents obtained or fee returned. 
We advertise your patent for sale at 
our expense. Established 16_years, 

Address Chandlee & Chandlee Patent 
Attuys., 991 F St., Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. How to Get Every Dol- 
lar Your Invention is Worth. Send 8c. 
stamps for new 128 page book of V ital 
Interest to Inventors. R. 8. & A. ~ 
Lacey, Dept. 62, Washington D. 























Picture Play Writers 


WANTED, Moving picture ae 
writers. Great demand. Big pay. We'll 
teach you. Send youraddress. United 
Picture » Play Ass'n, San Francisco. 


“MOTION Picture Plays W: anted. You 
can write them. We teach you by mail. 
No experience needed. Big demand 
and good pay. Details free. Associated 
Motion Picture Schools, 718 Chicago 
Opera House Block, C hicago. 


Automobilists 


THE membership of the Interna- 
tional Automobile League over 52,000, 
This means that that number of auto- 
mobile owners are saving from 20 to 
65 per cent on the cost of maintain- 
ing their cars. For information write 
Inte spationas Automobile League, 
Buffalo, N. C. 


For the Deaf 


THE DEAF HEAR INSTANTLY 
with the Acousticon. For personal 
use; also for churches and theatres. 
Special instruments. You must hear 
before po purchase, Booklet free, 
General Acoustic Company, 205 




















Beaufort St., Jamaica, New York City | 


ANY woman can make money in the 
Poultry Business under Greider’s ad- 
vice; his 200-pp. book tells everything 
—over 100 illustrations, many colored: 
Only 15c.—money back if not satisfied. 

. Greider, Box 86, Rheems, Pa, 


Real Estate, Farms, Etc. 


OWNER MUST SELL BEAUTIFUL 
6-acre Florida farm. Four acres, 
Winter vegetables, one acre two-year- 
old fruit trees. On splendid shell 
road near shipping int. Yearly 
income $1,500 net. Also my Winter 
home, small, neat cottage, built two 
years on good lot 150x50 in beauti- 
ful, modern Florida East Coast City. 











Most famous Winter resort in the 
world. Possession March 1 or by 
arrangement. Total property com- 
plete $900, Ten per cent cash, balance 
Or will consider offers 


jr terms. 
1 Owner, 


both properties separately. 
| care A. Jordan, Glidden, Wisc. 


FINE Farming Opportunity in Lou- 
om 1, 60 miles from New Orleans on 
I.C. R. R. Temperate climate, good 
craven, splendid stock country $20 
per acre. Terms reasonable. Ad- 

| dress, C. H. Me Nie, Kentwood, La. 


Short Stories 


MAKE MONEY writing short stories 
or for Newspapers. Pleasant work for 
you: big pay. Free booklet tells how. 

Jnited Press Syndicate,San Francisco, 


Business Opportunities 


WE START YOU IN A PERMA- 
NENT BUSINESS with us and fur- 
nish everything. We have new, easy 
selling plans and seasonable leaders 
in the Mail Order line to keep our fac- 
tories busy. No canvassing; Small 
capital; Large profits; Spare time only 
required, Personal assistance. Write 
today for plans, poguve proof and 
sworn statements. J. M. Pease Mfg 
Co., 502 Pease Bldg., Michigan St., 
Buffalo, Me Be 


Big Profits: Open a dyeing and clean- 
jugestablishment, little capital need- 
ed;we teach by mail. Booklet free. Ben- 
Vonde System, Dept.M,Charlotte,N.C. 























$100 Monthly and expenses to men 
and women to travel and distribute 
samples; big manufacturer. Steady 
work. 8S. Scheffer,Treas, MX, Chicago 





Miscellaneous 


HAVE YOUR PHOTO REPRO- 
DUCED on a postal card or cab- 
inet size photos. 50 cents per doz. 
Original returned unharmed. Royal 
Art Co., Room 13, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 


~ MANY MAKE MONEY with Sure 
Hatch Incubators. 60 Day’s Free 
Trial; 5 year guarantee. Write for 
Free Book. Sure Hatch Incubator 
Co., Box 26, Fremont, Neb. 


RIC xE, now aon, 100 Ibs. .Frt. Ppa. to 
your station $3.50, $4 and $5. Free 
sample s. Beaumont Rice Exe hange, 
Box 765, Dept. 6, Beaumont, Texas, 
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Ve can ee ie = by mail 
“DAVE 


EARN % yet to Filo 


LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 








we = oon an Your one Book mailed free. PAG Ho Ss co., 
icago, Ill., or 160 Nassau Street, New York 
ie E. x R N Swe LERS’ ENGRAVING 


A high salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail. We will 
teach the beginner better engraving than he can gain in years of rigid appren- 
ticeship, We willalso improve the skill of any engraver. Send for our cataloy. 
The be tngraving School, 10 Page Bidz., Michigan Ave., Chieago, Hl. 
oO CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. Beginners 
learn thorouglily under our perfect method; many sell 
bo =J stories before completing the course, We help those 
ho want to sell their stories, 
pt. 10, 


Write for particulars, 
Sehool ‘Of Short-Story Writing, Page Building, Chieago 


Learn to draw. We will teach you 
hool of Lilustration, * 
Bidg. 











BE AN ILLUSTRATOR, 
by mail how to draw for 
magazines and newspapers, 

‘ Send for Catalog. 


APPLIED ART es 



















Study Applied Art at home. 
Personal Correspondence System, 
Eminent Instructors. More than twelve 
years successful teaching. Practical re- 
suite guaranteed. © studentsin demand by leading 
mployers of artists, Appl ire Consens in Commeetes 
Fashion, Letter- 
ng, Photo Ketouching, Architec- 
+ Endorsed by high authorities. 
Residence Finishin ng School for Advanced Students, 
Artists’ outfits furnished enroled students. Year Book free. 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, 
Creek, 


643 Applied Art Bidg., Battle 























BY MAIL 


l won the World's First Prize for best course in Penman- 
ship. Under my guidance many are becoming expert 
penmen. Am placing many of my students as instructors 
in commercial colleges at high salaries. If you wish to 
become a better penman, write me, 1 willsend you Free 
one of my Favorite je pens and a copy of the Ransomaris m 
Journal, . W. RANSOM, 331 Minor Bidg., Kansas City, Mo, 












AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. D, WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 


LTo., 
17 SPRUCE STREET, 






NEW YORK CITY 









NOSE STRAIGHTENED 


Hollow cheeks, bony neck or stringy throat, thin arms, 
old-looking hands, wrinkles about the temples, eyes, 
lips or chin corrected without c utting, skinning, 
Consult 






ears, 
blistering or detention indoors. 


DR. E. P. ROBINSON 


Suite C,116 West 39th Street, New York 








The B Boys’ Magazine — 


Edited by WALTER 
The finest magazine in the world for boy yer 
issue is filled with clean, fascinating stories a 
instructive articles, all of intense interest toevery 
live boy. Departmentsdevoted to The Boy Scoutsof 
America, Electricity , Mechanics, Athletics, Photo- 


graphy, Carpentry, Stampsand Coins. Handsome 


OFFE For only 50c w 
you THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE forsix months and 
a copy of the most practical book you ever read, 
“Fifty Ways for Boys to Earn Money,” ond this 
splendid two-bladed knife. The blades are made 
of selected steel, carefully tempered and hardened 
and highly polished. he handle is of heavy 
pearl, with German silver bolsters. 
a Satisfaci tion, or moneyrefunded. Order to-day. 
The Scott Redfield Co, 564 Main St.,Smethport, Pa, 


At all news-stands, svc a copy. 
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Osteopathy @ a= 4 = = 
Our Valuable 100 Page 


| Book on Drugless Healing 


f FREE 


This free book explains the 
Theory and Practice of the 
latest and best method of 
Drugless Healing and shows 
@ correct way to master di- 
sease without the use of inju- 
rious or habit-forming drugs. 

We send you this interest- 
ing book absolutely free to tell you all about Mechano-Therapy—the 
Recognized System of Drugless Healing which pays 


$3,000 to $5,000 Yearly 


In a few months by our system you can begin practicing Mechano-Ther- 
apy—an elevating and highly paid profession for men and women. 
Simpler and more comprehensive than Osteopathy. Endorsed by phy- 
sicians. A fascinating study, easy tolearn. We teach you in yourown 
home by mail or in class and guarantee success—an ordinary education 
and our course of instruction fits you for a professional life. Authorized 
diplomas to graduates. Work absorbingly interesting. Vast opportu- 
nities for social and financial betterment. Special terms now. Write to- 
day for our 100-page book on my soph 84- = i ill. prospectus both free. 

81 St. 


College of Mechano-Therapy, Dept. 




















I Can Increase 
Your Earnings 


No matter where you live, if you 
are honestand want an incepend- 
ent business of your own, send 
your name and address and I Iwill 
mail you our Big Free 64-Page 
Book, showing how you may earn 


$3,000 to $10 000 a Year 
Brokerage. and 


in the Real Estate, 
Insurance Business. 






J. H. JOICE, Pres. 
Our system is a positive success. We will teach you by 
mail and appoint you our 
Special Representative 
and help you to make money from the start. Write 
INTERNATIONAL REALTY_CORP., 2123 Manhattan Bidg., Chicago, 


Ral 





COPY THIS SHETCH 


} and let me see what you can do with it. You can 
recip $20.00 to $125.00 or more per week, as illustra- 

f or cartoonist. My practical system of personal 

individual lessons by mail will develop your talent. 

Fifteen years successtul work 4 newspapers and 


— 
(KO 2 
magazines qualifies me to teach 


ou. 
h We * Send me your sketc h of President Taft with 6c in 
‘ ; a 









ps and I willsend yo est lesson plate, also 
aa lection of « pears cae Sa > gegen forYOU, 
Mustrating 


THE LANDON SCHOOL 2..cenccnins 


1444 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, 0, 


‘CLARK'S : seuse CRUISE 


Pe “ARABIC” 
Feb. 8, $400 up for 71 Days. All Shore Excursions in- 
cluded. Itinerary includes Madeira, Spain, Algiers, 
Athens, Constantinople, Italy, Holy Lands, Egypt 
(the Nile), the Riviera, &c. Stop-overs in Europe. 
Final Round the World Tour this Season, Jan. 20. 
20 EUROPE TOURS—BEST ROUTES. 
FRANK C. CLARK, TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Traveling Salesmen 
and Saleswomen Wanted 


While You Learn. We now have on file letters from 

of Wholesale and Manufacturing firms who are 
ploy aa Salesmen and Saleswomen capable of ate 
lence 


~ 











He #000 ‘of thoes gued positions W. ‘will teach 

one o the: | positions. ts wi 
be a high jks ° in s —— 7 tal 
and our ay -—}y, Bureau will 


ition where you can earn good wages while you 
Practical Sa leamanship, Write today for for full zou are fenrn 
dt a@ thousand persons 


ve recently Tat) in good beatones 
Address, 


Office, Dept. 106 
Salesmen’s Tr 


National aining Association 
\ Chicase New York Kansas City New Orleans Seattle U.S.A.) 
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Two Great Men 


Another Triumph for 
Better than 


Robert W. Chambers 


is; pre-eminently the greatest living 
writer of romantic fiction. ““The Com- 
mon Law’ and “The Fighting Chance” 
simply took the country bystorm. And 
with good reason, too. They were a 
new kind of novel—bigger, more com- 
pelling, more fascinating. But in 


“The Turning Point” 


Chambers has surpassed himself. It 
is better than “The Common Law” 
and that means actually and literally 
Chambers’ best. 


Charles Dana Gibson 


has put some of his finest work into 
the illustrations for “The Turning 
Point,” and his best work is the best. 
One of his pictures of the heroine is 
here reproduced. 





















For 25 Cents 


secure a three months’ subscription for Cosmopolitan. 
you will receive immediately. At the newsstands 
coupon you save over 50% , and at the same time 
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AINSLEF’S ADVERTISER 


and I'wo Novels 


America’s Great Magazine 
‘‘The Common Law ’’ 


David Graham Phillips 


was the great realist of modern times. ; 
Beneath the flimsy draperies of con- aw. = — 
vention, he saw the inner workings of BAX & 
life. What he saw he wove into the 
most delightful and masterly novels 
of a decade, big, whole-souled novels 
that grip. 


“The Price She Paid”’ 


is his last and greatest novel. 
It is a story of a woman’s battle 
for and against love. She mar- 

ried for money, and then——P 


Howard Chandler Christy 


is illustrating “ The Price She Paid.” 
His superb drawings, one of which is 
here reproduced, add strong pictorial 
emphasis to the charm of the story. 
They are really beautiful. 


You Can 


Both of these splendid novels are in the current issue which 
these three issues will cost you 45 cents. By signing the 
secure both of these great novels. Mail the coupon today to 
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“Why! It’s Baker’s Cocoa; that’s good” 
Pure, delicious, healthful, it 
is the ideal food beverage. 
Old and young, weak and 
strong, all delight in its 
delicate flavor and aroma 
and benefit by its health 
giving qualities. 

‘Trade-Mark on Every Package 
53 Highest Awards in Europe and America 
















Registered 
U.S. Pat. Office 











Handsomely Illustrated Booklet of Choice Recipes Sent Free on Request 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited 


EsTABLISHED 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Universally Required 


The expression “You can buyy it every- 
where” is only another way of saying “It 
is wanted everywhere.” 

Gorham Silverware is »anted everywhere, 
and consequently it is for sale by jewelers 
everywhere. The one proposition is the nat 
ural corollary of the other 

Gorham Silverware is the leading silvenvare 
of this country, and the leading jewelers of 
this country are naturally the ones through 
whom the demand is expressed. 


Consider these three facts ! 


First: There is no city or town of any 
size in the United States where .you cannot 
buy Gorham Silverware of jevelers. 


Second/y: It costs no more than other 
solid silperware -and often the .prices are #% 
lower than those asked for wares of less &¥; 
merit. Zz) 


Thirdly: Gorham Silverware is abways “nl 
available wherever you may be, and pieces 
already owned can be matched or added to. 


Look for the QLO@ 


trade-mark STERLING 


THE GORHAM CO. 


SILVERSMITHS 
NEW YORK 


GORHAM SILVER POLISH- THE BEST FOR CLEANING SILVER 
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CHAPTER I. 
PRETTY girl in a blue dress 


came out of the house, and 
began to walk slowly across 
the terrace to where Elsa 
Keith sat with Marvin Rossi- 
ter, in the shade of the big sycamore. 
Elsa and Marvin had become engaged 
few days before, and were gener- 





some 

ally to be found at this time sitting to- 
gether in some shaded spot in the 
grounds of the Keiths’ Long Island 
home. 


e “What's troubling Betty, I wonder ?” 
said Elsa. ‘She looks worried.” 

Marvin turned his head. 

“Ts that your friend, Miss Silver ?” 

“That’s Betty. We were at college 
together.” 

“When did she arrive ?” 

“Last night. She’s here for a month. 
What’s the matter, Betty? This is 
Marvin. I want you to like Marvin.” 

Betty Silver smiled. Her face, in re- 
pose, was rather wistful, but it lit up 
when she smiled, and an unsuspected 
dimple came into being on her chin. 





THE PRINCE AND BETTY | 
i PG Wodehouse 





“Of course I shall,” she said. 

“What were you scowling at so fero- 
ciously, Betty?” asked Elsa. 

“Was I scowling? I hope you didn’t 
think it was at you. Oh, Elsa, I’m mis- 
erable! I shall have to leave this heav- 
enly place.” 

“Betty !’ 

“At once, too. 
to have the most lovely time. 
has come!” 

She held out some 
paper. 

“A cable!” said Elsa. 

“Great Scott! It looks like the 
scenario of a four-act play,” said Mar- 
vin. “That's not all one cable, surely? 
Whoever sent it must be a millionaire.” 


And I was meaning 
See what 


flimsy sheets of 


“He is. It’s from my _ stepfather. 
Read it out, Elsa.” 

Elsa, who had been skimming the 
document with raised eyebrows, now 


read it out in its spacious entirety. 
come instantly to Mervo 
importance 


“On receipt of thi 
delay Vital 


without moment's 


Presence urgently req uired. Come wherever 
you are. Cancel engagements. Urgent ne- 
cessity. Hustle. Have advised bank allow 
you draw any money you need expenses, 








2 





Have booked stateroom, Mauretania, sailing 
Wednesday. Don’t fail catch. Arrive Fish- 
guard Monday train London. ; 
Catch first train Tuesday Dover. Now, mind, 
first train. No taking root in London, and 
spending a week shopping. Midday boat 
Dover Calais. Arrive Paris Tuesday even- 
ing. Dine Paris. Catch train de luxe nine- 
fifteen Tuesday night for Marseilles. Have 
engaged sleeping coupé. Now mind Tuesday 
night. No cutting loose around Paris stores. 
You can do all that later on. Just now you 
want to get here right quick. Arrive Mar- 
seilles Wednesday. _Morning boat Mervo 
Wednesday night. Wiil meet you Mervo. 
Now do you follow all that? Because if 
not, cable at once and say which part of 
journey you don’t understand. Now mind 
special points to be remembered. Firstly, 
come instantly. Secondly, no cutting loose 
around London-Paris stores. See! 
“SCOBELL.”’ 

“Well!” said Elsa, breathless. 

“By George!” said Marvin. “He cer- 
tainly seems to want you badly enough. 
He hasn't spared expense. He has put 
in about everything you could put into 
a_ cable.” 

“Excepting wy he wants me,” said 
Betty. 

“Yes,” 
want you? 
hurry, too.” 

“That’s what makes it 
We have hardly met for years. Why, 
he didn’t even know where I was. The 
cable was sent to the bank, and for- 
warded on. And I don’t know where 
he is.”’ 

“Which brings us back,” said Mar- 
vin, “to mysterious Mervo.” He got up 
from his chair. ‘Isn't there an encyclo- 
pedia in the library, Elsa?” 

“Yes, but it’s an old edition.” 

“Tt will probably touch on Mervo. 
T’ll go and fetch it.” 

As he crossed the terrace, Elsa turned 
quickly to Betty. 

“Well?” she said. 

Betty smiled at her. 

“He’s a dear. Are you very happy, 
Elsa?” 

Elsa’s eyes danced. She drew in her 
breath softly. Betty looked at her in 
silence for a moment. The wistful ex- 
pression was back on her face. 

“Betty! What’s the matter?” 


said Elsa. “Why does he 
And in such a desperate 


so strange. 


Betty smiled, but painfully. 
“It’s stupid of me. 


I’m just jealous, 


Sleep London. ~ 
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that’s all. I haven’t got a Marvin, you 
see. You have.” 

“Well, there are plenty who would 
like to be your Marvin.” 

Betty’s face grew cold. 

“There are plenty who would like to 
be Benjamin Scobell’s son-in-law,’ she 
said. 

“Betty”—Elsa’s voice was serious— 
“we've been friends for a good long 
time, so you'll let me say something, 
won’t you? I think you’re getting just 
the least bit hard. Now, turn and rend 
me,” she added good-humoredly. 

“I’m not going to rend you,” said 
3etty. ‘You're perfectly right. I am 
getting hard. How can I help it? Do 
you know how many men have asked 
me to marry them since I saw you last? 
Five.” 

“Betty! Who were they ?” 

“The only one you know was Lord 
Arthur Hayling. You remember him? 
He was the last. There were four oth- 
ers before him. And not one of them 
cared the slightest bit about me. I can’t 
think of a single man in the world— 
except your Marvin, of course—who 
wouldn’t do anything for money.” She 
stopped. “Well, yes, one.” 

“Who, Betty?” 

“You don’t know him.” 

“But what’s his name?” 

Betty hesitated. 

“Well, if I am on the witness stand— 
Maude.” 

“Maude? I thought you said a man.” 

“It’s his name. John Maude.” 

“But, Betty! Why didn’t you tell me 
before? This is tremendously inter- 
esting.” 

Betty laughed shortly. 

“Not so very really. I only met him 
two or three times, and I haven't seen 
him for years, and I don’t suppose | 
shall ever see him again. He was a 
friend of Alice Beecher’s brother, who 
was at Harvard. Alice took me over to 
meet her brother, and Mr. Maude was 
there. That’s all.” 

Elsa was plainly disappointed. 





“But how do you know, then? What 
makes you think that he 4 
“Instinct again, I suppose. I do 


know.” 
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“And you’ve never met him since?” 

Betty shook her head. Elsa relapsed 
into silence. She had a sense of bathos. 

At the farther end of the terrace 
Marvin Rossiter appeared, carrying a 
large volume. 

“Well, it’s an island in the Mediter- 
ranean, as I said, and I’m surprised that 
you've never heard of it, Elsa, because 
it’s celebrated in its way. It’s the small- 
est independent state in the world. 
Smaller than Monaco, even. Here are 
some facts: Its population when this 
encyclopedia was printed—there may 
be more now—was eleven thousand and 
sixteen. It was ruled over up to eight- 
een eighty-six by a prince. But in that 
year the populace appear to have said 
to themselves: ‘When, in the course of 
human events Anyway, they fired 
the prince, and the place is now a re- 
public. So that’s where you're going, 
Miss Silver.” 

“But what can my stepfather be do- 
ing there? I last heard of him in Lon- 
don. Well, I suppose I shall have to 
go.” 

“T suppose 
mournfully. 
shame!” 





you will,” said Elsa 
“But, oh, Betty, what a 


CHAPTER II. 

“By heck!” cried Mr. Benjamin Sco- 
bell. 

He wheeled round from the window, 
and transferred his gaze from the view 
to his Sister Marion; losing by the 
action, for the view was a joy to the 
eye, which his Sister Marion was not. 

Mervo was looking its best under the 
hot morning sun. Mr. Scobell’s villa 
stood near the summit of the only hill 
the island possessed, and from the win- 
dow of the morning room, where he had 
just finished breakfast, he had an unin- 
terrupted view of valley, town, and har- 
bor—a two-mile riot of green, gold, and 
white, and beyond the white the blue 
satin of the Mediterranean. 

Mr. Scobell was a nasty little man to 
hold despotic sway over such a paradise 
—a goblin in fairyland. Somewhat be- 
low the middle height, he was lean of 
body and vulturine of face. He had a 
greedy mouth, a hooked nose, liquid- 
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green eyes, and a sallow complexion. 
He was rarely seen without a half- 
smoked cigar between his lips. 

How Benjamin Scobell had discov- 
ered the existence of Mervo is not 
known. It lay well outside the sphere 
of the ordinary financier. But Mr. Sco- 
bell took a pride in the versatility of his 
finance. It was Mr. Scobell’s way to 
consider nothing as lying outside his 
sphere. 

This man of many projects had de- 
scended upon Mervo like a stone on the 
surface of some quiet pool, bubbling 
over with modern. enterprise in general 
and, in particular, with a scheme. Be- 
fore his arrival, Mervo had been an 
island of dreams, and slow movement, 
and putting things off till to-morrow. 
The only really energetic thing it had 
ever done in its whole history had been 
to expel his late highness, Prince 
Charles, and change itself into a repub- 
lic. And even that had been done with 
the minimum of fuss. 

The prince was away at the time. In- 
deed, he had been away for nearly 
three years, the pleasures of Paris, Lon- 
don, and Vienna appealing to him more 
keenly than life among his subjects. 
Mervo, having thought the matter over 
during these years, decided that it had 
no further use for Prince Charles. 
Quite quietly, it had struck his name off 
the pay roll, and declared itself a re- 
public. 

Mervo had then gone to sleep again. 
It was asleep when Mr. Scobell found 
it. 

The financier’s scheme was first re- 
vealed to Monsieur D’Orby, the presi- 
dent of the republic, a large, stout 
statesman with even more than the 
average Mervian instinct for slumber. 
He was asleep in a chair on the porch 
of his villa when Mr. Scobell paid his 
call, and it was not until the financier’s 
secretary, who had attended the séance 
in the capacity of interpreter, had 
rocked him vigorously from side to side 
for quite a minute that he displayed any 
signs of animation beyond a snore like 
the growling of distant thunder. 

When at length he opened his eyes, 
he perceived the nightmarelike form of 
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Mr. Scobell standing before him, talk- 
ing. The financier, impatient of delay, 
had begun to talk some moments before 
the great awakening. 

“Sir,” Mr. Scobell was saying, “I 
gotta proposition to which I’d like you 
to give your complete attention. Shake 
him some more, Crump. Sir, there’s 
big money in it for all of us, if you and 


your crowd’ll sit in. Money. Lar 
monnay. No, that means. change. 
What’s money, Crump? Arjong? 


Get that? 


There’s arjong in it, squire. 
in French, 


Oh, shucks! Hand it him 
Crump.” 

Mr. Secretary Crump translated. 
The president blinked, and intimated 
that he would hear more. Mr. Scobell 
relit his cigar stump, and proceeded. 

“Say, you’ve heard of Mersyaw 
Blong? Ask the old skeesicks if he’s 
ever heard of Mersyaw Blong, Crump, 
the feller who started the gaming tables 
at Monte Carlo.” 

Filtered through Mr. Crump, the 
question became intelligible to the presi- 
dent. He said he had heard of Mon- 
sieur Blanc. 

Mr. Scobell relit his cigar. 

“Well, I’m in that line. I’m going to 
put this island on the map, just like old 
Doctor Blong put Monte Carlo. I've 
been studying up all about the old man, 
and I know just what he did, and how 
he did it. Monte Carlo was just such 
another jerkwater little place as this is 
before he hit it. The government was 
down to its last bean, and wondering 
where the heck its next meal ticket was 
coming from, when in blows Mister 
Man, tucks up his shirt sleeves, and 
starts the tables. And after that the 
place never looked back. You and your 
crowd gotta get together, and pass a 
vote to give me a gambling concession 
here, same as they gave him. Scobell’s 
my name. Hand him that, Crump.” 

Mr. Crump obliged once more. A 
gleam of intelligence came into the 
president’s dull eye. He nodded once 
or twice. He talked volubly in French 


to Mr. Crump, who responded in the 
same tongue. 

“What’s he saying now?” asked Mr. 
Scobell. 
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“He wants to know 

“Don’t tell. Let me guess. He wants 
to know what sort of a rake-off he and 
the other somnambulists will get, the 
darned old pirate! Is that it?” 

Mr. Crump said that that was just it. 

“That'll be all right,” said Mr. Sco- 
bell. “Old man Blong’s offer to the 
Prince of Monaco was five hundred 
thousand francs a year—that’s some- 
where around a hundred thousand dol- 
lars in real money—and half the profits 
made by the casino. That’s my offer, 
too. See how that hits him, Crump.” 

Mr. Crump investigated. 

“He says he accepts gladly, on behalf 
of the republic, sir,” he announced. 

Monsieur D’Orby confirmed the state- 
ment by rising, dodging the cigar, and 
kissing Mr. Scobell on both cheeks. 

“Cut it out!” said the financier aus- 
terely, breaking out of the clinch. 
“Good-by, squire. Glad it’s settled. 
Now I can get busy.” 

He did. Workmen poured into 
Mervo, and in a very short time, domi- 
nating the town, and reducing to insig- 
nificance the palace of the late prince, 
once a passably imposing mansion, 
there rose beside the harbor a mammoth 
casino of shining stone. 

It was a colossal venture, but it suf- 
fered from the defect from which most 
big things suffer ; it moved slowly. That 
it also moved steadily was to some ex- 
tent a consolation to Mr. Scobell. Un- 
doubtedly it would progress quicker and 
quicker, as time went on, until at length 
the casino became a permanent gold 


mine. But at present it was being con- 
ducted at a-loss. It was inevitable, but 
it irked Mr. Scobell. He paced the 


island, and brooded. His mind dwelt 
incessantly on the problem. Ideas for 
promoting the prosperity of his nurs- 
ling came to him as he stood looking at 
the view from the window of his morn- 
ing room, listening absently to his Sis- 
ter Marion as she read stray items of 
interest from the columns of the New 
York Herald, and had caused him to 
utter the exclamation recorded at the 
beginning of the chapter. 

“By heck!” he said. “Marion, I got 
an idea.” 
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Miss Scobell, deep in her paper, paid 
no attention. Few people would have 
taken her for the sister of the finan- 
cier. She was his exact opposite in 
almost every way. He was small, jerky, 
and aggressive ; she, tall, deliberate, and 
negative. 

Mr. Scobell thumped the table. 

“I’ve got it. I’ve found out whats 
the matter with this darned place. I 
see why the casino hasn’t struck its 
gait.” 

“T think it must be the croupiers, 
dear. They look at me so oddly.” 

“Nonsense! It’s not the casino that’s 
wrong; it’s the darned island. What’s 
the use of a republic to a place like 
this? I’m not saying that you don’t 
want a republic for a live country that’s 
got its way to make in the world; but 
for a little runt of a sawn-off, hobo, 
one-night stand like this you gotta have 
something picturesque, something that'll 
advertise the place, something that’ll 
give a jolt to folks’ curiosity, and make 
‘em talk. 

“There’s this Monaco gook. He 
snoops around in his.yacht, and people 
talk about it. It’s like a soap advertise- 
ment. It works by suggestion. They 
get to thinking about the prince, and, 
first thing they know, they've packed 
their grips, and come along to Monaco 
to have a peek at him. 

“That's what this place wants. Who- 
ever heard of this blamed republic do- 
ing anything except eat and sleep? They 
used to have a prince here way back in 
eighty-something. Well, I’m going to 
have him working at the old stand 
again, right away.” 

Miss Scobell looked up from her pa- 
per, which she had been reading with 
absorbed interest throughout this ha- 
rangue. 

“I think you’re quite right, dear. 
Who?” 

“The prince. Do listen, Marion. The 
prince of this island. His highness, the 
Prince of Mervo. I’m going to send 
for him, and put him on the throne 
again.” 

“You can’t, dear. 

“I know he’s dead. 
me on the history of this place. 


He’s dead.” 
You can’t faze 
He 
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died in ninety-one. But before he died 
he married an American girl, and 
there’s a son, who’s in America now, 
living with his uncle. It’s the son I’m 
going to send for. I got it all from 
General Poineau. He’s a royalist. He’ll 
be tickled to pieces when Johnny comes 
marching home again. Old man 
Poineau told me all about it. The prince 
married a girl called Westley, and then 
he was killed in an automobile accident, 
and his widow went back to America 
with the kid, to live with her brother. 
Poineau says he could lay his hand on 
him any time he pleased.” 

“T hope you won’t do anything rash, 
dear,” said his sister comfortably. “I’m 
sure we don’t want any horrid revolu- 
tion here, with people shooting and stab- 
bing each other.” 

“Revolution?” cried Mr. Scobell. 
“Revolution! Well, I should say nix! 
Revolution nothing! I’m the man with 
the big stick in Mervo. Pretty near 
every adult on this island is dependent 
on my casino for his weekly envelope, 
and what I say goes without argument. 
I want a prince, so I gotta have a prince, 
and if any gazook makes a noise like a 
man with a grouch, he'll find himself 
fired.” 


Miss Scobell turned to her paper 
again. 
“Very well, dear,” she said. “Just as 


I’m sure you know best.” 
said her brother. “You're a 
good guesser. Til go and beat up old 
man Poineau right away. 


you please. 
“Sure!” 


CHAPTER III. 

About the time of Mr. Scobell’s visit 
to General Poineau, John, Prince of 
Mervo, ignorant of the greatness so 
soon to be thrust upon him, was stroll- 
ing thoughtfully along one of the main 
thoroughfares of that outpost of civili- 
zation, Jersey City. 

He was a big young man, tall, and 
large of limb. His shoulders especially 
were of the massive type expressly de- 
signed by nature for driving wide gaps 
in the opposing line on the gridiron. He 
looked like one of nature’s center 
rushes, and had, indeed, played in that 
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position for Harvard during two strenu- 
ous seasons. His face wore an expres- 
sion of invincible good humor. He had 
a wide, good-natured mouth, and a pair 
of friendly gray eyes. One felt that he 
liked his fellow men, and would be sur- 
prised and pained if they did not like 
him. 

At the entrance to a large office build- 
ing he paused, and seemed to hesitate. 
Then, as if he had made up his mind to 
face an ordeal, he went in, and pressed 
the button of the elevator. 

Leaving the elevator at the third 
floor, he went down the passage, and 
pushed open a door on which was in- 
scribed the legend: “Westley, Martin, 
& Co.” 

A thickset youth, walking across the 
office with his hands full of papers, 
stopped in astonishment. 

“Hello, John Maude!” he cried. 

The young man grinned. 

“Say, where have you been? The 
old man’s been as mad as a hornet since 
he found you had quit without leave. 
He was asking for you just now.” 

John put the thing to him candidly, 
as man to man. 

“See here, Spiller, suppose you got up 
one day, and found it was a perfectly 
bully morning, and remembered that 
the Giants were playing the Cubs, and 
looked at your mail, and saw that some 
one had sent you a pass for the game, 
and ig 

“Were you at the ball game? You’ve 
got the nerve! Didn’t you know there 
would be trouble?” 

“Old man,” said John frankly, “I 
could no more have turned down that 
pass Oh, well! What’s the use? 
It’s got to be done.” 

It was not a task to which many 
would have looked forward. Most of 
those who came into contact with An- 
drew Westley were afraid of him. He 
was a capable rather than a lovable man, 
and too self-controlled to be quite hu- 
man. 

John, in all the years of their con- 
nection, had never been able to make 
anything of him. At first, he had been 








prepared to like him, as he liked nearly 
everybody. 


But Mr. Westley had dis- 
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couraged all advances, and, as time 
went by, his nephew had come to look 
on him as something apart from the rest 
of the world, one of those things which 
no fellow could understand. 

On Mr. Westley’s side, there was 
something to be said in extenuation of 
his attitude. John reminded him of his 
father, and he had hated the late Prince 
of Mervo with a cold hatred that had 
for a time been the ruling passion of 
his life. He had loved his sister, and 
her married life had been one long tor- 
ture to him, a torture rendered keener 
by the fact that he was powerless to 
protect either her happiness or her 
money. 

At last, an automobile accident put an 
end to his highness’ hectic career—and 
incidentally to that of a blond lady 
from the Folies Bergere—and the prin- 
cess had returned to her brother’s home, 
where, a year later, she died, leaving 
him in charge of her infant son. 

Mr. Westley’s desire from the first 
had been to eliminate as far as possible 
all memory of the late prince. He gave 
John his sister's name, Maude, and 
brought him up as an American, in total 
ignorance of his father’s identity. Dur- 
ing all the years they had spent to- 


gether, he had never mentioned the 
prince’s name. 
He disliked John intensely. He fed 


him, clothed him, sent him to college, 
and gave him a place in his office; but 
he never for a moment relaxed his 
bleakness of front toward him. 

John, for his part, had the philosophy 
which goes with perfect health. He 
fitted his uncle into the scheme of 
things, or, rather, set him outside them, 
as an irreconcilable element, and went 
on his way enjoying life in his own 
good-humored fashion. 

He was not a man who worried. He 
had not that temperament. But some- 
times he would wonder in rather a vague 
way whether he was not allowing life to 
slip by him a little too placidly. An oc- 
casional yearning for something larger 
would attack him. 


John moved toward the door of the 


inner office with a certain exhilaration. 
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As he approached, it flew open, dis- 
closing Mr. Westley himself, a tall, thin 
man, at the sight of whom Spiller shot 
into his seat like a rabbit. 

John went to meet him. 

“Ah,” said Mr. Westley, “come in 
here. I want to speak to you.” 

John followed him into the room. 

“Sit down,” said his uncle. He 
turned to the stenographer. “Will you 
take down this letter, Miss Morrison?” 

John waited while he dictated a let- 
ter. Neither spoke till the stenographer 
had left the room. John met the girl’s 
eye as she passed. There was a com- 
passionate look in it. He and Della 
Morrison were good friends. John was, 
indeed, generally popular with his fel- 
low employees. 

When the door closed, Mr. Westley 
leaned back in his chair, and regarded 
his nephew steadily from under a pair 
of bushy gray eyebrows, which lent a 
sort of hypnotic keenness to his gaze. 

“You were at the ball game yester- 
day?” he said. 

The unexpectedness of the question 
startled John into a sharp laugh. 

“Yes,” he said, recovering himself. 

“Without leave?” 

“It didn’t seem worth while asking 
for leave.” 

“You mean that you relied so im- 
plicitly on our relationship to save you 
from the consequences ?” 

“No, I meant——’” 

“Well, wé need not try and discover 
what you may have meant. What claim 
do you put forward for special con- 
sideration? Why should I treat you dif- 
ferently from any other member of 
the staff?” 

John had a feeling that the interview 
was being taken at too rapid a pace. 
He felt confused. 

“T don’t want you to treat me dif- 
ferently,” he said. 

“T think we understand each other,” 
said Mr. Westley. “I need not detain 
you. You may return to the ball game 
without further delay. As you go out, 
ask the cashier to give you your salary 
to the end of the month. Good-by.” 

“Good-by,” said John. 


AND BETTY 
CHAPTER IV. 


The squarest man, deposited suddenly 
in New York, and faced with the pros- 
pect of earning his living there, is likely 
to quail for a moment. New York is 
not like other cities. London greets the 
stranger with a sleepy grunt. Paris gig- 
gles. New York howls. A gladiator, 
waiting in the center of the arena while 
the Colosseum officials fumbled with 
the bolts of the door behind which paced 
the noisy tiger he was to fight, must 
have had some of the emotions which 
John experienced during his first hour 
as a masterless man in Gotham. 

A surface car carried him up Broad- 
way. After a quarter of an hour’s ride 
the Hyperion Hotel loomed up on the 
left. It looked a pretty good hotel to 
John. He dismounted 

Half an hour later he decided that he 
was acclimated. He had secured a base 
of operations in the shape of a room on 
the seventh floor. The check for a 
month’s salary, his little all, was safely 
deposited in the hotel bank; and he was 
halfway through a lunch which had 
caused him already to look on New 
York not only as the finest city in the 
world, but also, on the whole, as the one 
city of all others in which a young man 
might make a fortune with the maxi- 
mum of speed and the minimum of ef- 
fort. 

After lunch, having telegraphed his 
address to his uncle in case of mail, he 
took the latter's excellent advice and 
went to the ball game. 

It was characteristic of John—a trait 
inherited from a long line of ancestors 
whose views of finance had always been 
delightfully airy and casual—that forty- 
eight hours passed before the thought 
came fully home to him that one cannot 
spend one’s days at the American 
League Park and one’s nights in an ex- 
pensive Broadway hotel indefinitely on 
a capital of two hundred dollars. In 
the intervals of urging athletic gentle- 
men in knickerbockers and spiked shoes 
to swat the stitching off the ball, he had 
occasionally observed this reflection 
flickering vaguely for an instant before 
his mental eye; but he was not a Prince 
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of Mervo for nothing, and until lunch 
time on the third day he shirked the un- 
pleasant problem of how he was to go 
on living after his last bill had broken 
into a shower of small silver as thor- 
oughly and effectively as even his 
father, the amiable Prince Charles, 
could have done. 

He turned at bay, and faced the fu- 
ture as he was smoking his after-dinner 
cigar. For a moment this same future 
seemed rosy. Everybody appeared to 
be making quite a comfortable living in 
this happy city. The only real difficulty 
seemed to lie in selecting the most con- 
genial job. 

Then, with unwonted good sense, he 
found himself asking himself what pre- 
cisely were his qualifications for any 
job, congenial or otherwise, and it was 
here that doubts began to creep in. As 
far as he could see, the only thing he 
knew anything about—and he was no 
captain of industry at that—was office 
work of the type he had done when in 
the employment of his uncle; and the 
idea of returning to that dull gray exist- 
ence in this wonderful city of move- 
ment and opportunities jarred on him. 

His mind was still working with un- 
natural rapidity, but without practical 
results. And then the idea came. 

At the farther end of the lobby, near 
the entrance to the dining room, was 
situated the news stand; and _ there, 
across a zareba of best sellers, John 
could see portions of a young man of 
his own age, seated in a chair 

There was for the moment a lull in 
the demand for literature among the 
patrons of the hotel, and the high priest 
of the shrine was very much at his ease. 
His whole poise was that of the leisured 
classes. His jaws moved rythmically, 
busy with the gum within, and his eyes 
rested on an early edition of an evening 
paper. Plainly a happy young man, 
safely rooted in a job that, judging 
from appearances, made no excessive 
demands either on the energy or on the 
intelligence. 

John envied him. That, he told him- 
self, was precisely the kind of job which 
would exactly suit. And it was here 
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that the idea came to him. 


He bounded across the lobby, and ad- 
dressed the young man. 

“Say,” he remarked, “how much will 
you take for your job?” 

The young man looked up from his 
paper, surprised. 

“Huh?” he said. 

John leaned across the zareba, upset- 
ting a row of best sellers. 

“Come along,” he said. “This is a 
business proposition. I want your job. 
How much will you take to quit?” 

The young man was slow in taking 
in the situation. He frowned. 

“I’m not joshing,” John assured him. 
“T want your job, and I’m willing to 
pay for it. I'll give you fifty dollars.” 

The young man laid down his paper. 
He looked at John reflectively, as who 
should say: “Your proposition interests 
us. Proceed.” It occurred to him as a 
possible solution that John was doing 
this for a bet. 

“Fifty dollars,” he said. 

“Fifty crackling bucks,” 
“And here they are! Now, then?’ 

It takes a good deal to throw a news- 
stand clerk in a New York hotel off his 
balance for long. At the sight of the 
money the young man began to enter 
into the spirit of the thing. 

“Well, I guess I could fix it for 
you with the boss,” he said. “And I 
guess, if I quit here, I could get another 
job. And,” he added, “fifty bucks are 
fifty bucks.” 

“Sure thing,’ corroborated 
“You can’t get away from that.” 
“When do you want to start in?” 
“Now. To-day. I shan’t feel safe 
till I’m on the other side of that 

counter.” 

“\Vell, then, come on in; the water’s 
fine,” said the young man facetiously. 
“I’m not stopping you. I wonder if 
there are any more bughouse guys 
knocking around these parts.” 

“Go and look,” said John. “And let 
me get into that chair. That’s all I 
want,” 

The young man looked at him curi- 
ously, then at the roll of bills. He 
shook his head. 

“IT shall wake up before I get to 


said John. 


, 


John. 
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spending this,” he said. “It always 
happens that way. But let’s hope not. 
Say, you draw twelve per for this job. 
They slip it to you Saturdays.” 

Fine!’ said John. ‘Do they let you 
keep an automobile?” 


CHAPTER V. 

The ease with which he fell into his 
new duties convinced John that he had 
found the walk in life for which nature 
had designed him. The mystery to him 
was that everybody was not a news- 
stand clerk. 

The hustle and stir of the lobby fas- 
cinated him. To stand behind his in- 
trenchment and watch the moving 
throng was as good as being in a thea- 
ter—better, indeed, for the lobby pro 
vided a whole series of little dramas, 
each lasting just long enough to amuse 
without wearying. 

It surprised him a little that, by the 
end of the first week, he had only seen 
one person of his acquaintance. In a 
thoroughfare like the lobby of a New 
York hotel he had expected to meet 
every day some old college friend or 
some one who had had dealings with 
Westley, Martin & Co., during his term 
of service. But if such visited the 
Hyperion, they did it when he was off 
duty, for his only encounter was with 
Miss Della Morrison, the stenographer, 
who had looked her sympathy at him 
as she left Mr. Westley’s private office 
before that final interview. 

He saw her on the ninth day. 
was so changed outwardly that, when 
he first caught sight of her across the 
lobby, he did not recognize her. The 
Della Morrison he had known had been 
a brisk, businesslike figure in a plain 
blue dress, bounded on the north by a 
nodding pompadour, on the south by 
shoes of gleaming tan. The girl in the 
lobby was wonderfully costumed, and 
both pompadour and tan shoes had dis- 
appeared in favor of less emphatic dec- 
orations. Not till she crossed to the 
news stand to buy a magazine did she 
reveal herself. Any lingering doubts 
John may have had were then definitely 
dispelled by what she said and the way 


She 
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she said it. The alterations in her had 
been purely external. 

She faced John across the counter, 
caught his eye, stared, then smiled a 
huge smile of delighted surprise. ° 

“Well!” she exclaimed. 

“Can I do anything for you, 
madam?” said John. “We are selling a 
great number of this novel o 

“Well, you don’t sting me with it, 
John Maude,” said Della definitely. 
“And you don't kid me, either, if I 
have come into a fortune.” 





“Have you come into a fortune? 
Bully for you!” 
“Pa did. The very same day you 


were fired. Say, that was a shame! I 
could have cried. The old cheap skate, 
turning his orphan nephew out into— 
into j 

“Not the snow,” said John, “because 
there wasn’t any.” 

**He’d have liked there to have been,” 
said Miss Morrison. ‘He’d have been 
tickled to death if he'd fired you out to 
starve in a howling blizzard. He’s mean 
right through. Say, how d’you like 
work here? Got a good job?” 

“The ideal job. I woulda’t go back 
to the office if my uncle begged me with 
tears in his eyes.” 

“Nor me.” 

“You like gilded ease, then?” 

“Gilded ease,” said Miss Morrison, 
with decision, “is the greatest invention 
since chewing gum. I’ve had to cut that 
out,” she added sadly. 





“There's always something,” said 
John sympathetically. 
“Ma says it ain’t ladylike. Ma’s 


rooting hard for the ladylike thing all 
the time now. Say, it’s funny about 
that. You never met ma, but, believe 
me, before this happened, you'd have 
said that she hadn’t a drop of ambition 
in her. She was just a good fellow, 
contented to stay at home and look after 
things. Whereas pa and I were al- 
ways saying if we were rich we'd do 
this and that. Well, the day you were 
fired, along comes a lawyer’s letter for 
pa, saying that my Uncle Jim—the old 
gentleman’s brother, whom we hadn't 
heard of in years, and who had fussed 


—— — 
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with ma and gone off West, and seemed 
like he’s cut us out for fair, and even 
when he was with us hadn’t had a cent 
to his name, and had just jogged along 
panhandling pa, and that was really 
what the trouble between ma and him 
was about—well Say, where had 





I got to?” 

“T don’t know. Start again.” 

“Well, anyway, somehow or other 
he’d made more than a million out 


West, in Montana, or them wild parts, 
and he’d left it all to pa. And now— 
this was what I was starting out to tell 
you—the thing has just scared all the 
nerve out of pa and me, who were al- 
ways saying what we’d do if we had 
money, so that all we want is to sit and 
think for a spell; but ma, who used to 
be so quiet, has suddenly begun to show 
a flash of speed that would make you 
wonder why something don’t catch fire. 
Believe me, ma is going some. She 
dragged the old gentleman and me out 
of the corners we were hiding in, 
rushed us off to be fitted with glad rags. 
Say, how do you like them?” 

“Fine! Yes?” 

“Brought us to the Plaza, hanging 
back like two pups at the end of a string, 
and is going to take us over to Eng- 
land right away, to butt in among all 
the dukes, and earls, and lord-high 
main squeezes over there.” 

“England ?” 

“Sure! Ma’s wise. I voted for New- 
port. ‘Nix on Newport,’ says ma. 
‘We'll go where we can start fresh, 
where folks won’t know we were ever 
in the bush league!’ She didn’t say just 
that, but that’s what she meant. So off 
we're going to go. Paris first. Then 
England. And [| can tell you, the old 
gentleman and I are scared. Scared 
stiff. Say, how do you talk to a king?” 

“Oh, any old way. Put him at his 
ease. Say: ‘Oh, you kink!’ or some- 
thing of the sort. Why?” 

“Because I’m to be presented at court. 
Have you seen an English fellow hang- 
ing around here, looking as if he’d 
bought the hotel, and didn’t think much 
of it? He’salord. Hayling’s his name. 
Lord Arthur Hayling. Well, ma’s got 
acquainted, and roped him in to be our 


barker. We're lunching with him here 
to-day.” 

“Your what?” 

“Our barker. Like at Coney. His 
job’s to stand in front of us with a 
megaphone, and holler to Duke Percy 
and Lady Mabel to come in and see us. 
We're going to take a fine big house 
somewhere, and Kid Hayling’s prom- 
ised to see that folks are sociable. He’s 
gotten a pull among the social head- 
liners over there. If he had been born 
a year earlier, he’d have been a duke; 
but his brother beat him to it. I don’t 
wonder. He’s a slow sort of a guy. 
Well, he’s going to get me presented at 
court, and how I’m to go through it 
without throwing fits, John Maude, is 
more than I can tell you. Hello, there’s 
ma and his lordship, looking for me. 
Good-by. Pleasant dreams!” 

And the heiress rustled off. 

A few days after Fate altered John’s 
lookout on things in her unsettling way 
by sending him, first, the letter from his 
uncle, and, secondly, Mr. Crump, of 
Mervo. 

Both arrived on the same day. The 
letter came by the morning mail. Be- 
fore he opened it, John recognized the 
handwriting, and had visions of avun- 
cular remorse which had culminated in 
a tear-stained appeal for his return. 
The contents of the letter, after the first 
sentence, removed this notion, It ran: 


My Dear Joun: Inclosed please find a 
check for ten thousand dollars, payable to 








your order It was left to n in trust b 
your mother. By a miracle y father did 
not happen to spend it Possib you may 
wonder why you have not received this 


money before. I persuaded your mother to 
allow me to use my discretion in choosing 
the time when it should be handed over to 
you. I decided to wait until, in my opinion, 
you had sense enough to use it properly. I 
do not think that time has arrived. I do 
not think it will ever arrive. But as we have 
parted company and shall, I hope, never 
meet again, you had better have it now. Do 
not trouble to send a receipt. Your indorse- 
ment of the check will be sufficient. 


John read the letter thoroughly twice 
before he quite grasped his good for- 
tune. Ten thousand dollars! It was 
wealth! He must give up this news- 
stand business at once. It was all very 
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well in its way for an impecunious 
young man, anxious to earn his living, 
but for a plutocrat it offered too little 
scope. 


John was smoking his after-dinner 
cigar that night in the lobby, dreamily 
eying his successor at the news stand, 
and wondering idly whether the pos- 
sible pleasure of seeing a musical com- 
edy would compensate for the certain 
trouble of getting to the theater, when 
he was aware that he was _ being 
“paged.”” A small boy in uniform was 
meandering through the lobby, chant- 
ing his name. 

“Gent wants five minutes wit’ you,” 
announced the stripling, intercepted. 
“Here's his card. Business, he says.” 

John looked at the card. ‘Edwin 
Crump,” it read. The name was strange 
to him. 

“Send him along,” he said. 

The boy disappeared, and presently 
John observed him threading his way 
back among the tables, followed by a 
young man of ‘extraordinary gravity of 
countenance, who was looking about 
him with an intent gaze through a pair 
of gold-rimmed spectacles. 

John got up to meet him. 

“Mr. Crump?” he said. “My name is 
Maude. Won't you sit down? Have 
you had dinner ?” 

“Thank you, yes,” said the spectacled 
young man. 

“You'll have a_ cigar 
then?” 

‘Thank you, yes.” 

The young man remained 
the waiter had filled his cup. 

“You will be wondering what my 
business is,” he said. “I am Mr. Ben- 
jamin Scobell’s private secretary.” 

“Yes?” said John. “Snug job?” 

The other seemed to miss something 
in his voice. 

“You have heard of Mr. Scobell?” he 
asked. 

“Not to my knowledge,” said John. 

“Ah! You have lost touch very much 
with Mervo, of course.” 

John stared. 

“Mervo?” 

It sounded like some patent medicine. 


and coffee, 


ilent until 
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“T have been instructed,” said Mr. 
Crump solemnly, “to inform your high- 
ness that the republic has been dis- 
solved, and that your subjects offer you 
the throne of your ancestors.” 

John leaned back in his chair, and 
looked at him in dumb amazement. 
The thought flashed across him that Mr. 
Crump had been perfectly correct in 
saying that he had dined. 

His attitude appeared to astound Mr. 
Crump. He goggled at John through 
his spectacles. He reminded him of 
some rare fish, 

“You are John Maude? 
you were.” 

“I’m John Maude, right 
We're solid on that point.” 

“And your mother was the only sis- 
ter of Mr. Andrew Westley ?” 

“You're right there, too.” 

“Then there is no mistake. I say the 
republic He paused, as if struck 
with an idea. “Don’t you know?” he 
said. “Your father : 

John became suddenly interested. 

“If you’ve got anything to tell me 
about my father, go right ahead. You'll 
be the only man I’ve ever met who has 
said a word about him. Who the deuce 
was he, anyway ?” 

Mr. Crump’s face cleared. 

“T understand. I had not expected 
this. You have been kept in ignorance. 
Your father, Mr. Maude, was the late 
Prince Charles, of Mervo.” 

It was not easy to astonish John, but 
He dropped 
his cigar in a shower of gray ash upon 
his trousers, and retrieved it almost me- 
chanically, his wide-open eyes fixed on 
the other’s face. 

“What!” he cried. 

Mr. Crump nodded gravely. 

“You are Prince John, of Mervo, and 
I am here”—he got into his stride as he 
reached the familiar phrase—‘‘to in- 
form your highness that the republic 
has been dissolved, and that your sub- 
jects offer you the throne of your an- 
cestors.” 

A horrid doubt seized John. 

“You're stringing me. Some one has 
put you up to this.” 

Mr. Crump appeared wounded. 


You said 


enough. 








this announcement did so. 
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“If your highness would glance at 
these documents. This is a copy of the 
register of the church in which your 
mother and father were married.” 

John glanced at the document. It 
was perfectly lucid. 

“Then—then it’s true!” he said. 

“Perfectly true, your highness. And 
I am here to inform : 

“But where the deuce is Mervo? I 
never heard of the place.” 

“It is an island principality in the 
Mediterranean, your high “ 

“For goodness sake, old man, don’t 
keep calling me ‘your highness.’ It may 
be fun to you, but it makes me feel a 
perfect ass. Let me get into the thing 
gradually.” 

Mr. Crump felt in his pocket. 

“Mr. Scobell,” he said, producing a 
roll of bills, “intrusted me with money 
to defray any expenses ag 

More than any words, this spectacle 
removed any lingering doubt which 
John might have had as to the possi- 
bility of this being some intricate prac- 
tical joke. 

“Are these for me?” he said. 

Mr. Crump passed them across to 
him. 

“There are a thousand dollars here,” 
he said. “I am also instructed to say 
that you are at liberty to draw further 
against Mr. Scobell’s account at the 
Wall Street office of the European and 
Asiatic Bank.” 

The name Scobell had been recurring 
like a leit motif in Mr. Crump’s con- 
versation. This suddenly came home to 
John. 

“Before we go any further,” he said, 
“let’s get one thing clear. Who is this 
Mr. Scobell? How does he get mixed 
up in this?” 

“He is the proprietor of the casino at 
Mervo.” 

“He seems to be one of those gener- 
ous, open-handed fellows. Nothing of 
the tightwad about him.” 

“He is deeply interested in 
high In your return.” 

John laid the roll of bills beside his 











your 





coffee cup, and relit his cigar. 
“That’s mighty good of him,” he said. 
“It strikes me, old man, that I am not 
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absolutely up to date as regards the in- 
ternal affairs of this important little 
kingdom of mine. How would it be if 
you were to put me next to one or two 
facts? Start at the beginning.” 

When Mr. Crump had finished a con- 
densed history of Mervo and Mervian 
politics, John smoked in silence. 

“Life, Crump,” he said at last, “‘is 
certainly speeding up as far as I am 
concerned. Up till now nothing in par- 
ticular has ever happened to me. A 
week ago I lost my job; this morning I 
was given ten thousand dollars that I 
didn’t know existed; and now you tell 
me I’m a prince. Well, well! These 
are stirring times. When do we start 
for the old homestead ?”’ 

“Mr. Scobell was exceedingly anxious 
that we should return by Saturday’s 
boat.” 

“Saturday? What, to-morrow?” 

“Perhaps it is too soon. You will not 
be able to settle your affairs?” 

“TI guess I can settle my affairs, all 
right. I’ve only got to pack a tooth- 
brush and tip the bell hops. And as 
Scobell seems to be financing this show, 
perhaps it’s up to me to step lively if he 
wants it. But it’s a pity. I was just 
beginning to like this place. There is 
generally something doing along the 
White Way after twilight, Crump.” 

The gravity of Mr. Scobell’s secre- 
tary broke up unexpectedly into a slow, 
wide smile. His eyes behind their 
glasses gleamed with a wistful light. 

“Gee!” he murmured. 

John looked at him, amazed. 

“Crump,” he cried. “Crump, I be- 
lieve you're a sport! Grab your hat, 
and come along. The occasion wants 
celebrating. Are you with me, Crump, 
old scout?” 

“Sure thing!” said the envoy ecstati- 
cally. 

Thus did Prince John formally enter 
into his kingdom. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Owing to collaboration between Fate 
and Mr. Scobell, John’s state entry into 
Mervo was an interesting blend between 
a pageant and a vaudeville sketch. The 
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pageant idea was Mr. Scobell’s. Fate 
supplied the vaudeville. 

The reception at the quay, when the 
little steamer that plied between Mar- 
seilles and the island principality gave 
up its precious freight, was not on quite 
sO impressive a scale as might have been 
given to the monarch of a more power- 
ful kingdom; but John was not disap- 
pointed, 

Mr. Scobell was exceedingly pleased 
with the scale of the reception, which, 
to his mind, amounted practically to 
pomp. The palace guard, forty strong, 
lined the quay. Besides these, there 
were four officers, a band, and sixteen 
mounted carbineers. The rest of the 
army was dotted along the streets. In 
addition to the military, there was a 
gathering of a hundred and fifty civil- 
ians, mainly drawn from fishing circles. 
The majority of these remained stolidly 
silent throughout, but a few, more emo- 
tional, cheered vigorously as two young 
men were seen to step onto the gang- 
way, carrying grips, and make for the 
shore. ; 

General Poineau, a white-haired war- 
rior with a fierce mustache, strode for- 
ward and saluted. The palace guards 
presented arms. The band struck up 
the Mervian national anthem. Gen- 
eral Poineau, lowering his hand, put on 
a pair of pince-nez, and began to unroll 
an address of welcome. 

At this point Mr. Scobell made his 
presence felt. 

“Glad to meet you, prince,” he said, 


coming forward. “Scobell’s my name. 


Shake hands with General Poineau. 
No, that’s wrong. I guess he kisses 
your hand, don’t he?” 

“Tl swing on him if he does,” said 


John cheerfully. 

Mr. Scobell eyed him doubtfully. 
His highness did not appear to him to 
be treating the inaugural ceremony with 
that reserved dignity which we like to 
see in princes on these occasions. Mr. 
Scobell was a business man. He wanted 
his money’s worth. 

General Poineau, meanwhile, had em- 
barked on the address of welcome. 
John regarded him thoughtfully. 

“T can see,” he said to Mr. Scobell, 
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“that the gentleman is making a good 
speech, but what is he saying? That is 
what gets past me.” 

“He is welcoming your highness,” 
said Mr. Crump, the linguist, “in the 
name of the people of Mervo.” 

“Who, I notice, have had the bully 
good sense to stay in bed. I guess they 
knew that the boy orator would do all 
that was necessary. He hasn’t said any- 
thing about a bite of breakfast, has he? 
Has hig address happened to work 
around to the subject of shredded wheat 
and shirred eggs yet? That’s the part 
that’s going to make a hit with me.” 

“There'll be breakfast at my villa, 
your highness,” said Mr. Scobell. “My 
automobile is waiting along there.” 

The general reached his peroration, 
worked his way through it, and finished 
with a military clash of heels and a 
salute. The band rattled off the na- 
tional anthem once more. 

“Now, what?” said John, turning to 
Mr. Scobell. “Breakfast?” 

“I guess you'd better say a few words 
to them, your highness; they'll expect 
ig 

“But I can’t speak the language, and 
The 


they can’t understand English. 
thing'll be a stand-off.” 
“Crump will hand it to ‘em. Here, 


Crump.” 

omer’ 

“Line up, and shoot his highness’ re- 
marks into “em.” 


“Yes, sit 

“It’s all very well for you, Crump,” 
said John. “You probably enjoy this 
sort of thing. I don’t. Are you ready? 


No, it’s no good. 1 don’t know what to 
say.” 

“Tell ‘em you're tickled to death,” ad- 
vised Mr. Scobell anxiously. 

John smiled in a friendly manner at 
the populace. . Then he coughed. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘and more par- 
ticularly the sport on my left who has 
just spoken his piece whose name I can’t 
remember, I thank you for the warm 
welcome you have given me. [If it is 
any satisfaction to you to know that it 
has made me feel like thirty cents, you 
may have that satisfaction. Thirty is a 
liberal estimate.” 
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“His highness is overwhelmed by 
your loyal welcome. He thanks you 
warmly,” translated Mr. Crump tact- 
fully. 

“IT feel that we shall get along nicely 
together,” continued John. “If you are 
chumps enough to turn out of your com- 
fortable beds at this time of the morn- 
ing simply to see me, you can’t be very 
hard to please; we shall hit it off fine.” 

Mr. Crump: “His highness hopes 
and believes that he will always con- 
tinue to command the affection of his 
people.” 

i 
lot,” he said. 
has ceased. 
out. Break it to ‘em, Crump. 
breakfast.” 

During the early portion of the ride, 
Mr. Scobell was silent and thoughtful. 
John’s speech had impressed him neither 
as oratory nor as an index to his frame 
of mind. He had not interrupted him, 
because he knew that none of those 
present could understand what was be- 
ing said, and that Mr. Crump was to 
be relied on as an editor. But he had 
not enjoyed it. He did not take the 
people of Mervo seriously himself, but 
in the prince such an attitude struck 
him as unbecoming. 

Then he cheered up. After all, John 
had given evidence of having a certain 
amount of what he would have called 
“set-up” in him. For the purposes for 
which he him, t 


John paused. “That's the 
“The flow of inspiration 
The magic fire has gone 
lor me, 





a tendency to 
make light of things was not amiss, 

His face cleared. 

“Have a good cigar, prince?” he said 
cordially, inserting two fingers in his 
vest pocket. 

“Sure, Mike!” said his highness af- 
fably. 

Breakfast over, Mr. Scobell replaced 
the remains of his cigar between his 
lips, and turned to business. 

“Eh, prince?” he said 

“Yes?” 

“T want you, prince,” said Mr. Sco- 
bell, “to help boom this place. That’s 
where you come in.” 

“Sure,” said John. 

“As to ruling and all that,” continued 
Mr. Scobell, “there isn’t any to do. The 


“er 
needed 
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place runs itself. Some guy gave it a 
shove a thousand years ago, and it’s 
been rolling along ever since. What I 
want you to do is the picturesque stunts. 
Get a yacht, and catch rare fishes. 
Whoop it up. Entertain swell guys 
when they come here. Have a court— 
see what I mean?—same as over in 
England. Go around in aéroplanes, and 
that style of thing. Don’t you worry 
about money. That'll be all right. You 
draw your steady hundred thousand a 
year, and a good chunk more besides, 
when we begin to get a move on, so the 
dough proposition doesn’t need to scare 
you any.” 

“Do I, by George?” said John. “It 
seems to me that I’ve fallen into a pretty 
soft thing here. There'll be a joker in 
the deck somewhere, I guess. There 
always is in these good things. But I 
don’t see it yet. You can count me in, 
all right.”’ 

“Good boy!” — said Mr. Scobell. 
“And now you'll be wanting to get to 
the palace. I'll have them bring the au- 
tomobile round.” 

The council of state broke up. 

Having seen John off in the car, the 
financier proceeded to his sister's sit- 
ting room. Miss Scobell had _ break- 
fasted apart that morning, by request, 
her brother giving her to understand 
that matters of state, unsuited to the 
ear of a third party, must be discussed 
at the meal. She was reading her New 
York paper 


“Well,” said Mr. 





Scobell, “he’s 

“Yes, dear.” 

“And he’s just the sort I want. 
the idea of the thing right away, and is 
ready to go the limit. No nonsense about 
him.” 

“Is he nice looking, Bennie ?”’ 

“Sure! All these Mervo princes have 
been good lookers, I hear, and this one 
must be near the top of the list. You'll 
like him, Marion. All the girls will be 
crazy about him in a week.” 

Miss Scobell turned a page. 

“Is he married?” 

Her brother started. 

“Married? I never thought of that. 
But no, I guess he’s not. He’d have 


Saw 
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He’s not the sort to hush 
tae 


His green eyes 


mentioned it. 
up a thing like that. 

He stopped short. 
gleamed excitedly. 

“Marion!” he cried. 

“Well, dear?” 

“Listen. Gee, this thing is going to 
be the biggest ever. I gotta new idea. 
It just came to me. Your saying that 
put it into my head. Do you know what 
I'm going to do? I’m going to cable 
over to Betty to come right along here, 
and I’m going to have her marry this 
prince guy. Yes, sir!” 

For once Miss Scobell showed signs 
that her brother’s conversation really 
interested her. She laid down her pa- 
per, and stared at him. 

Betty !” 

“Sure, Betty. Why not? She’s a 
pretty girl. Clever, too. The prince'll 
be lucky to get such a wife, for all his 
ancestors away back to the 


“Varion!” 


darned 
flood.” 

“But suppose Betty does not like 
him?” 

“Like him? She’s got to like him. 
Say, can’t you make your mind soar, or 
won't you? Can’t you see that a thing 
like this has gotta be fixed different 
from a marriage between—between a 
ribbon-counter clerk and the girl who 
takes the money at a twenty-five-cent 
hash restaurant in Flatbush? This is a 
royal alliance. Do you suppose that 
when a European princess is introduced 
to the prince she’s going to marry, they 
let her say: ‘Nothing doing. 1 don't 
the shape of his nose?’ ”’ 

gave a spirited imitation of a 
European princess objecting to the 
shape of her selected husband's nose. 

Miss Scobell sighed. 

“Very well, dear. I suppose you 
know best. But perhaps the prince 
won't like Betty.” 

Mr. Scobell gave a snort of disgust. 

“Marion,” he said, “you’ve got a 
mind like a chunk of wet dough. Can’t 
you understand that the prince is just 
as much in my employment as the man 
who scrubs the casino steps? I’m hir- 
ing him to be Prince of Mervo; and his 
first job as Prince of Mervo will be to 
I'd like to see him kick.” 
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He 


marry Betty. 
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He began to pace the room. “By heck, 
it's going to make this place boom to 
beat the band. It'll be the biggest kind 
of advertisement. Restoration of roy- 
alty at Mervo! That'll make them take 
notice by itself. Then, biff! Right on 
top of that, royal romance—prince weds 
American girl—love at first sight—pic- 


turesque wedding! Gee, we'll wipe 
Monte Carlo clean off the map. We'll 
have ’em licked to a splinter. We—it’s 


the greatest scheme on earth!” 

“T have no doubt you are right, Ben- 
nie,’ said Miss Scobell, ‘but’—her 
voice became dreamy again—"‘it’s not 
very romantic.” 

“Oh, shucks!” said the schemer im- 
patiently. “Here, where’s a_ cable 
form?” 


CHAPTER VII. 

On a red-sandstone rock at the edge 
of the water, where the island curved 
sharply out into the sea, Prince John, 
of Mervo, sat and brooded on first 
causes. For nearly an hour and a half 
he had been engaged in an earnest at- 
tempt to trace to its source the acute fit 
of depression which had come—appar- 
ently from nowhere—to poison his ex- 
istence that morning. 

It was his seventh day on the island, 
and he could remember every incident 
of his brief reign. The only thing that 
eluded him was the recollection of the 
exact point when the shadow of discon- 
tent had begun to spread itself over his 
mind. 

The days following his arrival had 
been peaceful and amusing. He could 
not detect in any one of them a sign of 
the approaching shadow. They had 
been lazy days. His duties had been 
much more simple than he had antici- 
pated. He had not known, before he 
tried it, that it was possible to be a 
prince with so small an expenditure of 
mental energy. As Mr. Scobell had 
hinted, to all intents and purposes he 
was a mere ornament. 

No, it had been something else that 
had worked the mischief, and in an- 
other moment the thing stood revealed, 
beyond all question of doubt. What 
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had unsettled him was that unexpected 
meeting with Betty Silver last night at 
the casino. 

He had been sitting at one of the 
tables. He generally visited the casino 
after dinner. The light and movement 
of the place interested him. As a rule, 
he merely strolled through the rooms, 
watching the play; but last night he had 
slipped into a vacant seat. He had only 
just settled himself when he was aware 
of a girl standing beside him. He got up. 

“Would you care ” he had begun, 
and then he saw her face. 

It had all happened in an instant. 
Some chord in him, numbed till then, 
had begun to throb. It was as if he had 
wakened from a dream, or returned to 
consciousness after being stunned. 

How long was it since he had seen 
her last? Not more than a couple of 
years. It seemed centuries. It all came 
back to him. It was during his last win- 
ter at Harvard that they had met. A 
college friend of hers had been the sis- 
ter of a college friend of his. They had 
met several times, but he could not 
recollect having taken any particular 
notice of her then, beyond recognizing 
that she was certainly pretty. The 
world had been full of pretty American 
girls then. But now 

He looked at her. And, as he looked, 
he heard America calling to him. 
Mervo, by the appeal of its novelty, had 
caused him to forget. But now, quite 
suddenly, he knew that he was home- 
sick; and it astonished him, the readi- 
ness with which he had permitted Mr. 
Crump to lead him away into bondage. 
It seemed incredible that he had not 
foreseen what must happen. 

Love comes to some gently, imper- 
ceptibly, creeping in as the tide, through 
unsuspected creeks and inlets, creeps on 
a sleeping man, until he wakes to find 
himself surrounded. But to others it 
comes as a wave, breaking on them, 
beating them down, whirling them 
away. 

It was so with John. In that instant, 
when their eyes met, the miracle must 
have happened. It seemed to him, as he 
recalled the scene now, that he had 








loved her before he had had time to 
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frame his first remark. It amazed him 
that he could ever have been blind to 
the fact that he loved her, she was so 
obviously the only girl in the world. 
“You—you don’t remember me,” he 
stammered. She was flushing a little 


under his stare, but her eyes were 
shining. 

“IT remember you very well, Mr. 
Maude,” she said, with a smile. “I 


thought I knew your shoulders before 
you turned round. What are you doing 
here?” 

wis ” 

There was a hush. The croupier had 
set the ball rolling. A wizened little 
man and two ladies of determined as- 
pect were looking up disapprovingly. 
John realized that he was the only per- 
son in the room not silent. It was im- 
possible to tell her the story of the 
change in his fortunes in the middle of 
this crowd. He stopped, and the mo- 
ment passed. 





The ball dropped with a rattle. The 
tension relaxed. 
“Won't you take this seat?” said 


John. 

“No, thank you. I'm not playing. I 
only just stopped to look on. My aunt 
is in one of the rooms, and I want to 
make her come home. I'm tired.” 

“Have you ; 

He caught the eye of the wizened 
man, and stopped again. 

“Have you been in Mervo long?” he 
said, as the ball fell. 

“T only arrived this morning. I 
in America, and my stepfather—I won- 
der if you know him—Mr. Scobell ?” 





was 


“Mr. Scobell! Is he your step- 
father ?” 
“Yes. He cabled me to come here, 


It seems lovely. I 
She was be- 


and I'm glad he did. 
must explore to-morrow.” 
ginning to move off. 

“Er * John coughed to remove 
what seemed to him a deposit of saw- 
dust and unshelled nuts in his throat. 
“Er, may I—will you let me show you 
—some of the place to-morrow ?” 

“T should like it very much,” she said. 

John made his big effort. He at- 
tacked the nuts and sawdust, which had 
come back and settled down again in 
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company with a large lump of some un- 
identified material, as if he were buck- 
ing center. They broke before him as, 
long ago, the Yale line had done; and 
his voice rang out as if through a mega- 
phone, to the unconcealed disgust of 
the neighboring gamesters. 

“If you go along the path at the foot 
of the hill,” he bellowed rapidly, “and 
follow it down to the sea, you can get 
to a little bay full of red-sandstone 
rocks—you can’t miss it—and there’s a 
fine view of the island from there. I'd 
like awfully well to show that to you. 
It’s great.” 

She nodded. 

“Then shall we meet there?” she said. 
“When ?” 

John was in no mood to postpone the 
event. 

“As early as ever you like,” he roared. 

“At about ten, then. Good night, Mr. 
Maude.” 





John had reached the bay at half past 
eight, and had been on guard there ever 
since. It was now past ten, but still 
there were no signs of Betty. His de- 
pression increased. He told himself 
that she had forgotten. Then, that she 
had remembered, but had changed her 
mind. Then, that she had never meant 
to come at all. He could not decide 
which of the three theories was the 
most distressing. 

His mood became morbidly introspec- 
tive. He was weighed down by a sense 
of his own unworthiness. He _ sub- 
mitted himself to a thorough examina- 
tion, and the conclusion to which 
came was that, as an aspirant to the re- 
gard of a girl like Betty, he did not 
score a single point. No wonder she 
had ignored the appointment. 

John, in his time, had thought and 
read a good deal about love. Ever since 
he had grown up, he had wanted to fall 
in love. He had imagined love as a per- 
petual exhilaration, something that 
flooded life with a golden glow, as if by 
the pressing of a button or the pulling 
of a switch, and automatically removed 
from it everything mean, and hard, and 
uncomfortable; a something that made 
a man feel grand and godlike, looking 
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down—benevolently, of course—on his 
fellow men as from some lofty moun- 
tain. 

That it should make him feel a worm- 
like humility had not entered his calcula- 
tions. He was beginning to see some- 
thing of the possibilities of love. His 
tentative excursions into the unknown 
emotion, while at college, had never 
really deceived him. Even at the time a 
sort of second self had looked on, and 
sneered at the poor imitation. 

This was different. This had noth- 
ing to do with moonlight and soft music. 
It was raw and hard. It hurt. It was 
a thing sharp and jagged, tearing at the 
roots of his soul. 

He looked at his watch again, and the 
world grew black. It was half past ten. 
He looked up the path for the hun- 
dredth time. Above him lay the hill- 
side, dozing in the morning sun; below, 
the Mediterranean, sleepy and _ blue, 
without a ripple. But of Betty there 
was no sign. He stood alone in a land 
of silence and sleep. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Much may happen in these rapid 
times in the course of an hour and a 
half. While John was keeping his vigil 
on the sandstone rock, Betty was hav- 
ing an interview with Mr. Scobell which 
was to produce far-reaching results, 
and which incidentally was to leave her 
angrier and more at war with the whole 
of her world than she could remember 
to have been in the entire course of her 
life. 

The interview began, shortly after 
breakfast, in a gentle and tactful man- 
ner, with Aunt Marion at the helm. But 
Mr. Scobell was not the man to stand 
by silently while people were being tact- 
ful. At the end of the second minute 
he had plunged through his sister’s mild 
monologue like a rhinoceros through a 
cobweb, and had stated definitely, with 
an economy of words, the exact part 
which Betty was to play in Mervian 
affairs. 

“You say you want to know why you 
were cabled for. I'll tell you. There's 
no use talking for half a day before you 
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get to the point. I guess you've heard 
that there’s a prince here instead of a 
republic now? Well, that’s where you 
come in.” 

“Do you mean She hesitated. 

“Yes, I do,” said Mr. Scobell. There 
was a touch of doggedness in his voice. 
He was not going to stand any non- 
sense, by heck, but there was no doubt 
that Betty’s wide-open eyes were not 
very easy to meet. He went on rapidly: 
“Cut out any fool notions about ro- 
mance.” 

Miss Scobell, who was knitting a 
sock, checked her needles for a moment 
in order to sigh. Her brother eyed her 
morosely, then resumed his remarks: 

“This is a matter of state. That's it. 
You gotta cut out fool notions and act 
for good of state. You gotta look at 
it in the proper spirit. Great honor, see 
what I mean? Princess, and all that. 
Chance of a lifetime. Dynasty. You 
gotta look at it that way.” 

Betty had not taken her eyes off him 
from his first word. An unbiased ob- 
server would have said that she made a 
pretty picture, standing there in her 
white dress; but, in the matter of 
pictures, still life was evidently what 
Mr. Scobell preferred, for his gaze 
never wandered from the cigar stump 
which he had removed from his mouth 
in order to knock off the ash. 

Betty continued to regard him stead- 
fastly. The shock of his words had to 
some extent numbed her. At this mo- 
ment she was merely thinking, quite 
dispassionately, what a singularly nasty 
little man he looked, and wondering— 
not for the first time—what strange 
quality, invisible to everybody else, it 
had been in him that had made her 
mother his adoring slave during the 
whole of their married life. 

Then her mind began to work actively 
once more. All her life an insistence on 
freedom had been the first article in her 
creed. A great rush of anger filled her, 





that this man should set himself up to 
dictate to her. 

“Do you mean that you want me to 
marry this prince?” she said. 

“That's right.” 

“T won't do anything of the sort.” 
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“Pshaw! Don’t be foolish. You 
make me tired.” 
Betty’s eye shone mutinously. Her 


cheeks were flushed, and her slim, boy- 
ish figure quivered. Her chin, always 
determined, became a silent Declaration 
of Independence. 

“T won't,” she said. 

Aunt Marion, suspending operations 
on the sock, went on with tact at the 
point where her brother’s interruption 
had forced her to leave off. 

“I’m sure he’s a very nice young man. 
I have not seen him, but everybody says 
so. You like him, Bennie, don’t you?” 

“Sure, I like him. He’s a corker. 
Wait till you see him, Betty. Nobody’s 
asking you to marry him before lunch. 
You'll have plenty of time to get ac- 
quainted. It beats me what you’re 
kicking at. You give me a pain in the 
neck. Be reasonable.” 

Betty sought for arguments, to clinch 
her refusal. ; 

“It’s ridiculous,” she said. ‘You talk 
as if you had just to wave your hand. 
Why should your prince want to marry 
a girl he has never seen?” 

“He will,” said Mr. Scobell 
dently. 

“How do you know?” 
Because I know he’s a 
young skeesicks. That’s how. 
here, Betty, you've gotten hold of wrong 
ideas about this place. You don’t un- 
derstand the position of affairs. Your 
aunt didn’t till I put her wise.” 

“He bit my head off, my dear,” mur- 
mured Miss Scobell, knitting placidly. 

“You're thinking that Mervo is an 
ordinary state, and that the prince is 
one of those independent, all-wool, off- 
with-his-darned head rulers like you 
read about in the best sellers. Well, 
you've got another guess coming. If 
you want to know who’s the big noise 
here, ‘it’s me—me! This prince guy is 
my hired man. See? Who sent for 


confi- 


sensible 
See 


him? I did. Who put him on the 
throne? I did. Who pays him his sal- 
ary? I do, from the profits of the ca- 


you understand? He 
knows his job. He knows which side 
his bread’s buttered. When I tell him 
about this marriage, do you know what 


sino. Now do 
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he'll say? He'll say ‘Thank you, sir!’ 
That’s how things are in this island.” 

Betty shuddered. Her face was 
white with humiliation. She half raised 
her hands with an impulsive movement 
to hide it. 

“I won't! 
gasped. 

Mr. Scobell was pacing the room in 
an ecstasy of triumphant rhetoric. 

“There’s another thing,” he said, 
swinging round suddenly, and causing 
his sister to drop another © stitch. 
“Maybe you think he’s some kind of a 
dago, this guy. Maybe that’s what's 
biting you. Let me tell you that he’s an 
American—pretty near much an 
American as you are yourself.” 

Betty stared at him. 

“An American?” 

“Don't believe it, eh? Well, let me 
tell you that his mother was born and 
raised in Jersey, and that he has lived 
all his life in the States. He's no little 
runt of a dago, No, sir. He’s a Har- 
vard man, six foot high, and weighs 
two hundred pounds. That's the sort 
of man he is. I guess that’s not Ameri- 
can enough for you, maybe? No?” 

Betty uttered a cry. Something had 
told her who he was, this Harvard man 
who had sold himself. 

“Who is he?” she cried. ‘‘What was 
his name before he—when he : 

“His name?” said Mr. Scobell. “John 
Maude. Maude was his mother’s name. 
She was a Miss Westley. Here, where 


are you going?” 


I won't! I won't!” she 


as 





Betty was walking slowly toward the 
door. Something in her face checked 
Mr. Scobell. 

“I want to think,” she said quietly. 
“I’m going out.” 


At half past twelve that morning 
business took Mr. Benjamin Scobell to 
the royal palace. He was not a man 
who believed in letting the grass grow 
under his feet. He prided himself on 
his briskness of attack. 

In this matter of the royal alliance, it 
was his intention to have at it, and clear 
it up at once. Having put his views 
clearly before Betty, he now proposed 
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to lay them with equal clarity before the 
prince. 

That Betty had not received his in- 
formation with joy did not distress him. 
He had a poor opinion of the feminine 
intelligence. Girls got their minds full 
of nonsense from reading novels and 
seeing plays. Like Betty. Betty ob- 
jected to those who were wiser than her- 
self providing a perfectly good prince 
for her to marry. Some fool notion of 
romance, of course. 

Not that he was angry. He did not 
blame her. He saw his way to manag- 
ing Betty. 

Nor did he anticipate trouble with 
John. He had taken an estimate of 
John’s character, and it did not seem to 
him likely that it contained unsuspected 
depths. He set John down, as he had 
told Betty, as a young man acute 
enough to know when he had a good 
job, and sufficiently sensible to make 
concessions in order to retain it. Betty, 
after the manner of woman, might 
make a fuss before yielding to the in- 
evitable, but from level-headed John he 
looked for placid acquiescence. 

His mood, as the automobile whirred 
its way down the hill toward the town, 
was sunny. He looked on life benevo- 
lently, and found it good. The view ap- 
pealed to him more than it had managed 
to do on other days. 

The sight of the steamboat leaving 
the harbor on its journey to Marseilles 


gave him an idea. Now that Mervo 
was a going concern, a real live propo- 
sition, it was high time that it should 


have an adequate service of boats. The 
present system of one a day was absurd. 
He made a note to look into the matter. 
These people wanted waking up. 

Arriving at the palace, he was in- 
formed that his highness had gone out 
shortly after breakfast, and had not re- 
turned. 

Mr. Scobell received the news 
equably, and directed his chauffeur to 
return to the villa. He could not have 
done better, for, on his arrival, he was 
met with the information that his high- 
ness Was waiting in the morning room. 
The sound of footsteps came to Mr. 
Scobell’s approached the 


ears he 


as 
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room. His highness appeared to be pac- 
ing the floor like a caged animal at the 
luncheon hour, The resemblance was 
heightened by the expression in the 
royal eye as his highness swung round 
at the opening of the door and faced the 
financier. John wanted news of Betty, 
and he had come straight to the foun- 
tain head for it. His long wait in the 
morning room, following upon that 
black vigil on the seashore, had reduced 
him to a state of impatience bordering 
on frenzy. 

“Say ” he began. 

“Why, say, prince,” said Mr. Scobell, 
“this is lucky. I have been looking for 
you. I just been to the palace, and the 
main guy there told me you had gone 
out.” 

*“Where’s Miss Silver?” said John. 

Mr. Scobell looked astonished. 

“Do you know Betty?” 

“T used to know her in America. We 
met last night at the casino. I was to 
have met her again this morning, but” 
he gulped—‘but she didn’t come. I 
thought I should find her here.” 

Mr. Scobell’s green eyes sparkled. 
There was no mistaking the tone of 
John’s — voice. Fate was certainly 
smoothing his way. If John loved 
Betty, why, there would be no need for 
the iron hand, after all. 

“She'll be here, all right,’ he 








said 


consolingly. “I guess she forgot to 
keep the date. Now I think of it, she 
did seem as if she had something on 


she’s 


she'll 


her mind this morning. | 
worrying about something. 
be right back, and———”’ 
There was a knock at the door. A 
footman entered, bearing, with a de- 
tached air, as if he disclaimed all re- 
sponsibility, a letter on a silver tray. 
Mr. Scobell slit the envelope, and be- 
gan to read. As he did so, his eyes 
grew round, and his mouth slowly 
opened till his cigar stump, after hang- 
ing for a moment from his lower lip, 
dropped off like an exhausted bivalve, 
and rolled along the carpet. 
“Prince!” he gasped. ‘“She’s gone! 
Jetty !” 
“Gone! 
“She’s beaten it. 


guess 
, 
But 


What do you mean?” 
She’s halfway to 
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Marseilles by now. Gee, and I saw the 
darned boat going out!” 

“She’s gone!” 

“This is from her. 
says: 

“By the time you read this I shall be gone. 
I am giving this to a boy to take to you after 
the boat has started. Please do not try and 
follow me, to bring me back, for it will be 
no use, I shall never come back. I am going 
right away. . 

“Prince, this beats the band. 
girl’s mad.” 

John was still staring. 

“But why? Why should she go away 
like that? What could have made her 
do it?” 

Mr. Scobell’s mouth had opened to 
explain, when a prudent instinct closed 
it. Something told him that this was no 
moment to reveal to John the scheme in 
which he was to have figured. 

“Some fool notion, I guess,” he said. 
“Girls are like that.” 

John had begun to pace the room 
again. He stopped. 

“I’m going after her,” he said. 

Mr. Scobell beamed approval. 

“Bully for you, prince!” he 
“Get busy!” 


Listen what she 


The 


said. 


CHAPTER IX. 

The idea of flight had not occurred 
to Betty immediately. On leaving Mr. 
Scobell’s villa she had walked aimlessly 
out along the hillside. At first her mind 
was stunned, but gradually, as blood 
begins to circulate in a frozen limb, 
thought had returned, slowly at first, 
then in a wave that seethed and burned 
and tortured. She realized now, as she 
had never realized before, the place 
John had held in her life. Little by 
little, in the years that had passed since 
their first meeting, she had put him upon 
a pedestal in her mind, and now that her 
stepfather’s words had hurled him from 
that pedestal, she saw from what a 
height he had fallen. That it should 
have been he, of all men—that it should 
have been John who was Mr. Scobell’s 
hired man, the man whom the casino 
was paying to marry her, complacently 
ready to earn his wages by counterfeit- 
ing love! 
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Gradually Betty had come to the con- 
clusion that love, in the full sense of the 
word, was one of the things that did not 
happen. And now, as if to punish her 
presumption, it had leaped from hiding 
and seized her. 

And she must fly from him. That 
decision stood out, clear and definite, in 
the chaos of her thoughts. She shud- 
dered as she conjured up the scene 
which must take place if she remained. 
To meet him, to see the man she loved 
plunging into shame before her eyes 
would be pain beyond bearing. She 
must go, anywhere, so that she could 
escape and hide herself. 

Below, across the valley of vineyard 
and glowing mimosa, the dome of the 
casino caught the sun, and flashed out 
in a blaze of gold. Beyond it, in the 
little harbor, lay the Marseilles packet, 
lazily breathing smoke as it prepared 
for its journey to the mainland. The 
sight brought Betty to a practical con- 
sideration of her position. She looked 
at her watch. She would only just have 
time to catch the boat. 

She turned, and hurried back the way 
she had come. 


It was not till she was seated in the 
train that roared its way across south- 
ern France that she found herself suffi- 
ciently composed to review her situation 
and make plans. The overmastering de- 
sire for escape which had caught her up 
and swept her away had left no room in 
her mind for thought of the morrow. 

She would not go back. Nothing 
would make her go back. But, that set- 
tled, what then? What was she to do? 

What was her market value? What 
could she do? She looked back at her 
life, and saw that she had dabbled. She 
could sketch a little, play a little, sing a 
little, she had a little of most things— 
enough of nothing. She was an ama- 
teur in a world of professionals. 

Her courage suddenly broke. She 
drooped forlornly; and, hiding her face 
on the cushioned arm rest, she began 
to cry. 

Paris, when she arrived at the Gare 
du Lyon in the gray of a rainy morn- 
ing, had much the same effect on Betty 
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as New York had had on John during 
the first morning of independence. She 
had been in Paris before, but then she 
had been rich, and the city had smiled 
upon her. Now there seemed to be 
something formidable and menacing in 
the place. She was frightened. She 
thought of London with a kind of long- 
ing. It would not be home, but it would 
be better than this. 

Fortunately there was no need to lin- 
ger in Paris. The boat train from the 
Gare du Nord would be starting in an- 
other hour. 

At the Gare du Nord all was move- 
ment and confusion. To Betty, com- 
forted with breakfast, and strong in the 
knowledge that her own carefully ac- 
quired French was the French of Paris 
and understandable of the native, the 
process of getting herself and her grip 
aboard the Calais train held no mys- 
teries. 

Presently a group of four attracted 
her attention. Three were plainly 
Americans, a typical doing-Europe fam- 
ily—the father gray, patient, and a lit- 
tle bent; the mother, flying the brown 
veil—the Jolly Roger of the traveling 
American—resolute and unbeaten, but 
for the moment flustered ; the daughter 
slim, trim, straight, jaunty, and clean- 
cut, with that indefinable glitter that 
stamps the American girl. 

The fourth member of the group was 
a polite semaphore in a blue blouse, and 
from the attitude of the three travelers 
it seemed that the kindly feelings which 
every good American harbors toward 
the French, in return for benefits re- 
ceived from the late Mr. Lafayette, 
were, in the case of this particular mem- 
ber of the nation, in danger of being 
forgotten. 

Betty’s heart went out to the exiles. 
She stopped as she reached them, and 
hesitated. Then she caught the dis- 
tracted eye of the lady in the brown 
veil, and answered its unspoken appeal. 

“Can I help you?” she said. “I speak 
French.” 

No shipwrecked mariners, sighting a 
sail, could have exhibited more anima- 
tion than did the rescued family. The 
father’s patient face lit up as if some- 
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body had pressed a switch. His wife’s 
eyes lost their haggard look. The 
daughter, who was nearest, seized Betty 
unaffectedly in her arms, and hugged 
her. After which she drew back, and 
apologized. 

“T couldn’t help it,” she said. “Gee, 
I'd made up my mind we were going to 
spend the rest of our lives here.” 

“Della!” said the lady in the brown 
veil reprovingly. 

“Eh? Oh! Ma says I must cut out 
saying ‘Gee!’”’ she explained, aside, to 
Betty. “It ain’t ladylike. But, gee! 
What else could I have said?” 

Betty laughed. 

“What is the trouble?’ she asked. 
“What do you want me to tell the por- 
ter?” 

“We want our baggage,” said the pa- 
tient man pathetically. “We let ‘em 
separate us from it at the hotel, and 
that’s the last we've seen of it.” 

“Oh, that is quite simple. I'll explain 
to him ina moment. Are you going by 
the boat train?” 

“That’s right. We want to get to 
England, if they'll let us. Lord, what 
fools we were ever to come to a country 
where they can't understand you if you 
ask them a plain question.” 

Betty explained matters to the por- 
ter. 

“It will be all right now,” she said. 
“Tust go with him, and he'll do every- 
thing that’s necessary.” 

She turned to move away, but a uni- 
versal exclamation of dismay stopped 
her. 

“Say, you aren't going to leave us?” 
queried the head of the family anxi- 
ously. 

“You want to take command of this 
outfit,” said his daughter, ‘‘or we don’t 
stand a dog’s chance. Are you travel- 
ing by the boat train, too? Well, won't 
you join us? This country’s got us all 
scared so that we don’t know what 
we're doing. Won't you be the wise 
guide? Or are you traveling with a 
party that you have to stick to?” 

“No, I’m all alone. If you really 
think I should be any help : 





“Help!” echoed the three ecstatically. 
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“Then I will,” said Betty. “But there 
really isn’t anything for me to do.” 

“Don’t you believe it,” said the girl. 
“You'll save our lives. This is going to 
put you in the Carnegie Medal class.” 


CHAPTER X. 

“Let’s get away into another com- 
partment, where we can talk,” suggested 
the girl called Della, when every ob- 
stacle had been successfully negotiated, 
and they had won through to the train. 
‘Ma likes to read on a journey, and the 
old gentleman will have to have a smoke 
to steady him after all this.” 

They moved down the corridor till 
they found an empty compartment. 
Della removed her large hat, settled her 
hair at the mirror, and sat down with a 
sigh of content. 

“Thank goodness!” she said, as the 
train gathered speed. ‘“*No more Paris 
for me till I’ve had a squad of profes- 
sors put me next to the language. It’s 
a funny thing. I used to tell people I 
was crazy to go to Paris—and now I 
guess that I must have been. But, say, 





let's get acquainted. What's your 
name? Mine’s Della Morrison.” 
*Mine——” Betty stopped. The 


thought had occurred to her that she 
had better change her name. She must 
leave as few traces as possible, if she 
wished to avoid discovery by her step- 


father. And these people might know 
the name Silver, for it had appeared 
somewhat frequently in the society 
pages of the newspapers under her 


photograph. 

‘Mine is Brown,” she said. 

“What’s your first name?” 

“Betty.” 

“T shall call you Betty, and you call 
me Della. Say, are you on the stage?” 

“The stage? No.” 

“T thought I’d seen your picture some- 
where. Some one else, I guess. What 
was I saying before we—— Oh, yes. 
We're going to stay in London for a 
while, then we’re going to rent a swell 
place in the country somewhere. A 
friend of ours is fixing it for us now. 
Something Castle’s the place he’s trying 
to get. Fancy me inacastle! What ho, 
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varlet, bid the seneschal bring hither a 
dill pickle! Oh, well,” she said resign- 
edly, “it’s all in a lifetime!” 

“Surely you'll like the castle?” said 
Betty, smiling. 

Della looked doubtful. 

“I’m not so sure,” she said. ‘You 
see, it’s this way: We are fighting out 
of our class, and that generally means 
the same as asking for trouble.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“Well, it’s like this: I don’t know 
much about castles, but I do know that 
we aren’t in the castle class. A month 
ago the old gentleman was paying teller 
in a bank, and I was keeping one eye on 
the boss, and the other on the pad, or 
playing ragtime on the _ typewriter. 
Well, we were as good at our jobs as 
the next person, but that’s no reason 
why we should make any particular hit 
with the effete aristocracy, is it? Pa 
and I have tried to make that plain to 
ma, but you couldn’t stop ma now with 
an ax from taking a whirl at society, so 
we've quit trying. But, if you ask me, 
our team’s going to get the hook before 
we know what's hit us. And I haven't 
any use for society, either. I’m not say- 
ing I’m not glad to be quit of working 
at the office, but outside of that I don’t 
seem to care much. And there’s an- 
other thing.” 

“There seem to be a good many 
things,” said Betty. 

“There are. And this is the worst 
of them all. Just before the news came 
that pa had all that money left him, | 
got engaged.” 

She sighed. 

“Yes?” said Betty encouragingly. 

“To a boy in the office,” continued 
Della. “Tom Spiller, his name is. He 
was bill clerk there. Say, do you like 
red hair?” She broke off. “In a man, I 
mean. Tom’s got red hair. You'd like 
Tom.” 

“T wish I could meet him.” 

“Gee, I wish I could, too!” sighed 
Della. ‘You see, pa and ma don’t know 
anything about me being engaged. I 
was getting myself worked up to tell 
them, and, just as I was good and ready, 
along comes all this sudden wealth. And 
now I don’t know what to do about it. 
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I daren’t tell them now. Ma’s got such 
large ideas. She don’t think about any- 
body lower than an earl these days. If 
she knew I was engaged to a bill clerk, 
she’d throw sixteen fits. But, say, no- 
body’s going to make me give Tom up.” 

“Of course not.” 

“If I was good enough for him to 
marry when I was a stenog, he’s good 
enough for me to marry when I’m a 
plute.”’ 

“Of course.” 

“But ma won’t see it that way. I 
guess I'll have to wait a while, and 
break it gently.” 

“I shouldn’t worry,” said Betty. 
“Everything’s sure to come out all 
right.” 

Della looked at her affectionately. 

“You're a comfort, Betty,” she said. 
“I’m mighty glad I met you.” She sat 
up, struck with an idea. “Say, what 
are you going to do when you get to 
England ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You aren’t fixed up with visits and 
things ?” 

Betty smiled ruefully. 

“No.” 

“Then, say, you’ve got to stay with 
us as long as ever you can. In London 
first, and then at old Bai-Jove Castle, or 
whatever its name. It'll be a comfort 
having you around.” 

Betty flushed. It would have been 
pleasant to accept an invitation so sin- 
cerely offered, but she felt that to do so 
would be to receive hospitality under 
false pretenses. Della evidently im- 
agined her to be a wealthy girl, travel- 
ing for pleasure. She shrank from the 
inevitable explanations. 

“I’m afraid ’ she began. “I don’t 
think—I’m afraid I can’t, Della,” she 
said. ‘You don’t understand,” she went 
on nervously. “You think I’m—I 
mustn’t pay visits—I have got to find 
some way of earning my living.” 

“Earning your living?” 

Betty nodded. 

“Except for the littlke money I have 
with me,” she said, “I haven’t a penny 
in the world.” 

“Gee!” said Della. 

She thought for a moment. 
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“What are you going to do?’ she 
asked. 

“T don’t know. 
to think over.” 

“You’ve got to look around some?” 

yah a 

“Well, then, that’s all right. Stay 
with us while you're doing it. You 
must stay somewhere. What’s the mat- 
ter with the castle?” 

Betty’s eyes filled with tears. 

“Oh, Della, you are a dear,” she said 
impulsively. “But I couldn’t.” 

“For the Lord's sake! Why not?” 

Betty shook her head. 

“T couldn't,” she said. 

Della sat thinking. 

“T’ve got it,’ she cried. ‘‘Lord Ar- 
thur said I’d better have one when I got 
to England. He’s the guy—the lord, I 
mean—who’'s fixing the deal about the 
castle. He said that | should want a 
companion—some one to go around 
with, because ma couldn’t always be 
tagging along. You're it!” 

“But “ 

“Don’t make objections. It’s settled. 
So you'll come to the castle, after all. 
We'll have the greatest time. I'll go 
and tell ma.” 

“Della, are you sure 

But Della had gone. 


That’s what I’ve got 








Mr. and Mrs. Morrison received the 
news with flattering approval. 

“They fell for you right away,” re- 
ported Della, returning from her mis- 
sion. 

The rest of the journey passed swiftly 
for Betty. A great weight had been 
lifted from her mind. 

It being the only London hotel they 
had ever heard of, the Morrisons had 
engaged rooms at the Cecil. Della, her 
magnificent energy proof against the 
fatigue of a journey from Paris, took 
Betty off to a theater after dinner, and, 
on their return, sat on her bed, talking, 
till Betty’s answers became drowsy and 
disconnected. She then, having forbid- 


den her to dream of getting up before 
lunch, went to her own room. 

It was late on the following morning 
when Betty came downstairs. 
ing for the Morrisons, she 


Inquir- 
vas handed 
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a note from Della, informing her that 
they had gone off to do Westminster 
Abbey, but would be back to lunch at 
one. 

With more than an hour to pass, 
Betty wandered out into the Strand. It 
was nearly one o'clock when she re- 
turned. As she began to mount the 
hotel steps, a taxicab drew up, and a 
man with a pale mustache emerged. He 
paid the driver, and turned to enter the 
hotel. Then he saw Betty, and a look 
of recognition came into his face. 

“Miss Silver!” he said. 

It was Lord Arthur Hayling. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Betty took his outstretched hand, and 
forced a smile, but she was discon- 
certed. If Lord Arthur was not the one 
man in the world whom she would have 
preferred not to meet, he was not far 
from being that. Even had her circum- 
stances been other than they were, she 
would have wished to avoid him, for it 
had been at their last meeting that she 
had refused his stately and well-ex- 
pressed offer of marriage. 

And now, in the altered state of her 
affairs, when she was anxious to leave 
no traces in her flight, and had changed 
her name in order to effect this the more 
thoroughly, meetings with those who 
had known her in the life she had aban- 
doned were something more than in- 
convenient. 

Then it struck her that she was dis- 
turbing herself unnecessarily. This was 
nothing more than a chance meeting by 
the way. A few minutes’ casual talk, 
and she would go her way and he his; 
and the probabilities of their encounter- 
ing each other again were remote. 

“T didn’t know you were in England, 
Lord Arthur,” she said. 

“Nor I that you were, Miss Silver. 
It is a most delightful surprise.” He 
stroked his pale mustache. “Are you 
staying in the hotel ?” 

The recollection that her name was 
entered in the hotel book as Miss Brown 
checked Betty’s reply for a moment; but 
she reflected that his lordship was not 
likely to search the register. 
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“Yes,” she said. “Are you?” 

“Tam at my club. I have an engage- 
ment to meet some people here for 
lunch at one. Fellow countryfolk of 
yours, by the way, though I do not sup- 
pose that you know them. A Mr. Mor- 
rison and his family.” 

“Morrison!” 

“You know them? I should not have 
imagined that you would have come 
across them in your set. They are ex- 
cellent people,” he said, with that sub- 
tinkle of disapproval which enters the 
voice of a certain type of Englishman 
when he mentions persons whose social 
status is, in his opinion, doubtful; ‘‘ex- 
cellent people in every way, but, don’t 
you know—hardly ” He _ paused, 
leaving an eloquent gap. “But, per- 
haps,” he went on hopefully, as it were, 
“these are not the same Morrisons that 
you know. The name is not an uncom- 
mon one. My—acquaintance is a Mr. 
Richard Morrison. He was—ah—em- 
ployed till recently, I believe, in some 
bank in New York. He inherited a for- 
tune not long ago. His wife and daugh- 
ter——” 

Betty interrupted, speaking rapidly: 

“Yes, those are my Morrisons. I am 
traveling with them. That is to say, 
I am——” 

Really ?” 

Lord Arthur’s blond eyebrows rose 
the fraction of an inch. The society in 
which he had met Betty in America had 
not been composed of people, who, how- 
ever excellent, were hardly \l- 
though he himself was clinging to the 
Morrisons with the assiduity of a leech, 
and had for some time been turning over 
in his mind the idea of making Della 
the same handsome offer which Betty 
had declined at their last meeting, his 
caste prejudice had remained unaltered. 

“Really?” he said again. Then, with 
tactful condescension: “They are most 
Miss 


and 











interesting people, are they not? 
Morrison is charmingly quaint 
lively-——”’ 

“Della is a dear,” said Betty defiantly, 
in answer to the subtinkle. 

“Quite so,” said his lordship. 

He stroked his mustache, and Betty 
flushed. He had the gift of saying 
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more with one stroke than another man 
could have said in a two-minute speech. 

His attitude had the effect of ridding 
Betty of the nervousness which she had 
been feeling. She looked forward with 
a sort of grim pleasure to the effect of 
the bomb she was about to explode un- 
der his lordship’s nose. It would be in- 
teresting to see what effect it would 
have on his gentlemanly placidity. 

“When I say I am traveling with the 
Morrisons,” she said coolly, “I don’t 
mean as a friend. I am Miss Morri- 
son’s paid companion.” 

She was not disappointed. Lord 
Arthur Hayling, from boyhood up, had 
been steeped in the British upper-class 
tradition that to display emotion is bad 
form, and one of the things that are not 
done; but this piece of information 
cracked the shell of detached calm in 
which the years had encased him, and 
for a moment his jaw dropped, and he 
gaped at Betty like any ordinary fellow 
whose father had been connected with 
trade. 

He was badly shaken. He put the 
natural construction on her statement. 
Ii Betty was in the position of having 
to earn her living as a paid companion, 
it meant that Mr. Benjamin Scobell 
must have lost his fortune. 

The narrowness of his escape shocked 
Lord Arthur. Suppose she had ac- 
cepted him over there in America, and 
then this had happened! 

Betty stood waiting for him to re- 
cover. When signs showed themselves 
that he was beginning to do so, she went 
on to touch on an important point, which 
it was necessary to settle at once before 
his lordship should have the opportu- 
nity of addressing her as Miss Silver 
in the presence of the Morrisons. 

“They know me as Miss Brown,” she 
said. “Will you please remember that 
I am not Miss Silver any longer?” 

“You have changed your name? Just 
so. Exactly.” That, too, struck him as 
intelligible ; indeed, as the obvious step. 

“Thank you,” said Betty. 

There was an awkward silence. Lord 
Arthur wanted to find out all about Mr. 
Scobell’s downfall, but it was not easy; 
to start sympathy would have been the 








line of least resistance, if Betty had 
given him the slightest cue to become 
sympathetic; but she had not. He was 
casting about in his mind for an open- 
ing, when a taxicab drew up beside 
them, and the Morrison party got out. 

“Hello!” said Della. “Do you two 
know each other ?” 

Lord Arthur prevaricated smoothly. 

“T inquired for you in the hotel, and 
they told me that Miss Brown was the 
only member of your party who had not 
gone out, so we made each other’s ac- 
quaintance.” 

“She can talk French,” said Della ir- 
relevantly. “Say, I’m starving. Let’s 
go scare up some lunch. Come along, 
pa. First call for luncheon!” 

During the meal, Lord Arthur was 
silent. He had not yet adjusted him- 
self to the alteration in Betty. 

Regarding the business negotiations 
which he had been conducting, he 
vouchsafed in jerks the information that 
the arrangements were practically com- 
pleted. A few necessary formalities, 
and Norworth Court, in Hampshire, 
would be at the wanderers’ disposal. It 
was one of the show places of England, 
he went on to explain—quite the stateli- 
est pile in the country, and more to the 
same effect. 

After lunch, his lordship found him- 
self left alone with Mr. Morrison, for 
the purpose of discussing those few for- 
malities which he had mentioned. 

Having disposed of these, he turned 
to the subject which was uppermost in 
his mind. He did not suppose that Mr. 
Morrison was acquainted personally 
with Mr. Scobell, but, as a member of 
the staff of a bank, he would probably 
have been in a position to know the 
cause of the latter’s downfall. 

“Very sad about Mr. Scobell,” he 
said. 

“Hey?” said Mr. Morrison nervously. 

He hated being left alone with Lord 
Arthur, of whom he stood in awe, and 
had been hoping to make a rapid re- 
treat. But his lordship had helped him- 
self to another cognac, and lit a fresh 
cigarette, and was plainly rooted to his 
chair. 

“Mr. 


Scobell, the finan- 


Benjamin 
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cier,’ explained Lord Arthur. “I met 
his stepdaughter when I was in Amer- 
ica. A charming girl. It must have 
come as a great blow to her.” 

“Great blow?” repeated the other, 
puzzled. 

“When he lost all his money.” 

Mr. Morrison’s look of bewilderment 
deepened. 

“Lost all his money ?” 

“I understood that he had become 
bankrupt.” 

Mr. Morrison shook his head. 

“Not old man Scobell. I guess you’re 
thinking of some one else. Old man 
Scobell’s no bankrupt. At least, he 
wasn’t when I was in the European and 
Asiatic. He kept a six-figure account 
with us, and it was still there when I 
quit. And I'd have heard of it if he 
had smashed since then. Why, if Sco- 
bell smashed there’d be a noise like the 
Singer Building had fallen onto a sheet 
of tin. You must have gotten hold of 
the wrong name.” 

Lord Arthur stared. 

“Very possibly,” he 
“Very possibly.” 

He rose from the table in a state of 
utter bewilderment. If her stepfather 
was still a rich man, what conceivable 
reason could there be why Betty should 
be traveling as a paid companion with 
these Morrisons? The mystery com- 
pletely baffled him, and continued to 
baffle him long after he had left the 
hotel and returned to his club, where he 
sat in a quiet corner of the smoking 
room, chewing an unlighted cigar, all 
through the afternoon. 

He dined at the club; and it was while 
he was sipping his coffee that his tired 
brain yielded a solution of the mystery, 
which, however fantastic, seemed to 
him the only one conceivable. 

It was a trick! She was testing him. 
His dull eyes glowed with excitement as 
the thing seemed to piece itself together 
like the scattered sections of a child’s 
puzzle. It was, he told himself, precisely 
the scheme which a romantic girl would 
have devised. She was testing him. 
He had proposed to her when she was 
rich. Would she be the same in his 
eyes when she was a penniless girl, earn- 


said slowly. 
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ing her own living? It was to decide 
that question that she had joined the 
Morrisons. There were a _ hundred 
ways in which she could have found out 
that he had attached himself to them. 
But, he reflected, she had made one mis- 
calculation, when she had assumed that 
he would not ascertain the truth con- 
cerning her stepfather’s financial status. 


CHAPTER XII. 

The little party gathered under the 
banner of Mrs. Morrison at the Hotel 
Cecil dealt with the city each in his or 
her own way. Della and her mother 
were there to “do” the place, and they 
“did” it with that grim thoroughness 
which is the peculiar property of a cer- 
tain type of American traveler. Guide- 
book in hand, they swooped from spot 
to spot, devouring like locusts the 
Tower, London Bridge, St. Paul's, the 
Zoo, the Crystal Palace, Kew Gardens, 
the Cheshire Cheese, and the rest, at 
the rate of two or three a day. 

On these expeditions they generally 
took Betty, but Mr. Morrison stoutly 
refused to broaden his mind. He was 
frankly anti-London. He pointed out, 
with some justice, that London had had 
nearly a thousand years in which to 
make itself into some kind of a town, 
and it hadn’t got as much open plumb- 
ing and real comfort as Squeedunk. 

\s for Betty, even if she had had no 
private troubles to weigh on her mind, it 


is doubtful whether she would have 
been happy in London. As it was, sh 
passed what was probably the most mis- 


erable week of her life. The first ex- 
citement of her escape from Mervo was 
over, and her eves were looking down 
the interminable vista of the years to 
come, a vista of drab grayness, without 
hope or joy to color it. London had 
the effect of accentuating this mood. 
Leaden skies, grimy houses, and a pecu- 
liar note of melancholy in the crowds 
that drifted in the streets were the lead- 
ing features in her impression of the 
great city during that week. 

Della, resolutely determined to enjoy 
herself, professed to find quaintness 
where Betty found only squalor; but 
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even Della did not display any regret 
when Lord Arthur announced one 
morning that Mrs. Morrison’s “‘little 
place’ was ready for its new tenants, 
and it was decided that the invaders 
should move on Hampshire on the fol- 
lowing day. 

Lord Arthur, during the week, had 
comported himself like a Galahad. Ever 
courteous, ever on hand, ever ready to 
be of assistance, he had completely won 
over Mrs. Morrison, who at first had 
been inclined to consider him arrogant. 

Toward Betty his manner was such 
as recalled the old days of chivalry. His 
restrained devotion was admirable. He 
was humble, yet protective—a highly 
effective combination of worshiping 
knight and guardian angel. 

Betty was genuinely surprised. She 
had fancied that his lordship’s mind was 
an open book to her. When he had pro- 
posed to her in America, she had set 
him down without hesitation as a for- 
tune hunter. And she had expected 
that her announcement that she was 
employed by Mrs. Morrison as a paid 
companion would have had a chilling 
effect on his ardor. But now a week 
had gone by, and here he was, appar- 
ently unchanged by changing circum- 


stances, more than ever the devout 
lover. There was no mistaking the 


subtle difference in his manner toward 
her and toward Della. 

Her feelings began to alter. 
She 


She was 
aching for friendship. welcomed 


anything that would color ever so 
slightly t gray vista down which she 
was looking. His lordship would have 
been vastly encouraged, could he have 
guessed how high he stood in her esti- 
mation. He did not guess, for Betty, 
womanlike, felt more than she seemed 
to feel, and she struck his lordship at 
this early stage in the proceedings as 
regrettably unresponsive. 

He hoped for better things, however, 
when the scene should be shifted to 
Norworth Court. 


The opening performance of a new 
musical comedy was due on the party’s 
last night in London; and Mrs. Morri- 
son had bought a box. Lord Arthur 
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was to meet them at the theater. The 
head of the family had decided to re- 
main in slippered ease at the hotel. 

Leaving him to carry out this homely 
program, the rest of the expedition 
went off in a taxicab. 

The musical comedy proved to be 
much like other musical comedies, of 
which Betty had seen two that week, 
and the first act had not been in prog- 
ress long, when her attention began to 
wander. She looked at the audience. 
The house was crowded. She ran her 
eye slowly over the orchestra chairs 
below. 

And then suddenly her heart leaped, 
and she shrank back quickly into the 
corner of the box, where the hanging 
curtain hid her. She had seen John. 

He was sitting at the end of the ninth 
row, evidently in the company of the 
man seated next to him, a light-haired 
young man with glasses; for as Betty 
caught sight of him, this young man 
bent across to make some remark. 

He had not seen her. When she 
looked cautiously from behind the cur- 
tain a moment later, his eyes were on 


the stage. 
She sat on in a dream. The figures 
on the other side of the footlights 


seemed blurred and far away. She felt 
as if she were choking. The sight of 
him had quickened into life a host of 
emotions which till then had _ been 
numbed. 

She was conscious of a noise of clap- 
ping, and realized that the first act was 


over, and that the curtain had fallen. 
Lord Arthur rose, and went out to 
smoke a cigarette. She moved back 


farther into her corner, till her chair 
pressed against the wall. 

Della turned to her with some ques- 
tion that she did not hear, and, as she 
did so, there was a knock at the door. 

“May I come in?” said a voice in the 
doorway. “I caught sight of you at the 
end of the act, Della, and came around 
to see if you would still shake hands 
with your old friends.” 

Della uttered a cry of surprise. 

“Why, John Maude! Whatever are 
you doing in London? Mother, this is 
Mr. Maude, whom I used to know in 


New York. John Maude, I want you 
to know my friend, Betty Brown.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


John had parted from Mr. Scobell on 
the quay at Mervo full of determina- 
tion, but, as he discovered when he 
came to consider his plan of action, with 
only the vaguest ideas as to how he was 
to find the object of his search. 

As far as Paris the trail was broad 
and clear; but there, had it not been 
that Mr. Scobell had placed no limit on 
the expenses of the expedition, it might 
well have been lost altogether. Un- 
hampered, however, by financial obsta- 
cles, John had been able to make ex- 
haustive inquiries, which had led him to 
the Gare du Nord, and there the trail 
had become clear again. Among the 
scores of employees interviewed by 
John and a private investigation agent, 
who acted as interpreter, and was in- 
clined, at first—till discouraged by the 
latter’s forbidding attitude—to adopt a 
slightly roguish manner toward John, 
was the blue-bloused semaphore who 
had so harassed Della and her parents. 

From him the investigation agent, in 
the course of a conversation which 
sounded to John like a bitter quarrel 
between two gramophones with defec- 
tive needles, elicited the fact that the 
young lady had left the Gare du Nord 
in the Calais boat train in the company 
of an American family of three—a 
father, a mother, and a daughter. 

It was this clew that had brought 
John to London. When he first heard 
it, he had indulged in rejoicings which 
proved to be premature, and had pre- 
sented the blue-bloused one with a pour- 
boire which led to his absence from 
duty for two days. It had seemed to 
him that his search was as good as fin- 
ished. 

London had corrected this impres- 
sion. That the party had gone there 
was practically certain. American trav- 
elers, leaving Calais by the cross-chan- 
nel boat, may be presumed to have Lon- 
don as their destination. John had hur- 
ried to the metropolis, and there the trail 
had lost itself again. 
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He had engaged a room at the Savoy 
Hotel, and had spent his time wander- 
ing through the streets, and dining and 
lunching at the most popular restaur- 
ants, in the hope of an accidental 
meeting. 

London is the city of accidental meet- 
ings, but he had not been successful. 
London is also the city where people 
may live next door to each other for a 
year and never meet. Though John and 
Betty moved for nearly a week in the 
same orbit, they did not cross each 
other’s path. 

John was discouraged. He had no 
means of knowing whether the Morri- 
sons had remained in London, or merely 
passed through on their way to the 
country. 

But London was to live up to its 
reputation as an engineer of accidental 
meetings. One afternoon, as he turned 
into the Cheshire Cheese for lunch—it 
had occurred to him that his party, be- 
ing Americans,-might possibly visit this 
famous spot; as, indeed, they had done, 
two days before—he heard somebody 
call him by name, and recognized the 
light-haired young man whom Betty 
was to see subsequently in his company 
at the theater. 

This was Faraday, one of those 
friends whom, in his Westley, Martin & 
Co. days, he had envied as living full 
and interesting lives. [Faraday had been 
at Harvard with him, and, after trying 
many professions, was now in charge of 
the London office of the leading New 
York dramatists’ representative. 

They lunched together, and by the 
end of the meal John had promised to 
accompany Faraday to the opening per- 
formance of a new musical comedy, for 
which the latter had been given seats. 

“T hear the music’s good,” said Fara- 
day. “And you'll meet some interesting 
people in the intermission.” 

John, deep in his own thoughts, could 
not have testified to the accuracy of the 
first part of the prediction; but the sec- 
ond portion had certainly been fulfilled 
beyond his imagining. 


Della had begun to speak again as 
Betty turned, and her rapid 


fire of 
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questions and views on London and 
descriptions of her adventures, jumbled 
together in a breathless monologue, 
served to bridge over what would other- 
wise have been a notable silence. 

Betty’s temples were throbbing. She 
was incapable of speech. And John 
stood in the doorway, motionless. Him, 
too, the situation had deprived of words. 

“Betty Brown saved our lives in 
Paris,” said Della. ‘We shouldn’t have 
been here if it hadn’t ’a’ been for her. 
There was a porter guy refusing to un- 
derstand a word we said to him, and 
goodness knows we all said plenty, 
when along comes Betty, and fixes him 
in about three seconds. Say, you should 
hear her talk French. She’s just it. 
How’d you like London? We've been 
here a week, and we've seen everything. 
We've been through the place with a 
fine-tooth comb. We're at the Hotel 
Cecil. We're going down to Hampshire 
to-morrow to y 

“We have taken a little place, Mr. 
Maude,” said Mrs. Morrison languidly. 
“A friend of ours, Lord Arthur Hay- 
ling: Do you know him? He is 
the brother of the Duke of 

“I know his name,’ mumbled John, 
his eyes still on Betty, sitting looking at 
him from the shadow of the curtain. 

The door opened. 

“Ah, Lord Arthur,” said Mrs. Mor- 
rison, “I want you to meet Mr. Maude, 
a fellow countryman of ours.” 

Lord Arthur inclined his head 
vell-bred ease. 

The orchestra had begun to tune up. 
All over the house people were return- 
ing to their seats. John muttered 
vaguely, and opened the door. He was 
still dazed. 

As the door closed, Della jumped up. 

“Gee!”’ she said, by way of explana- 
tion, and ran out into the corridor. 

John’s back was disappearing round 
the corner. He stopped as she called to 
him, and came back. 

“Say, John Maude,” said Della rap- 
idly, “for goodness’ sake don’t tell them 
that you were ever a news-stand clerk, 
will you? Ma’s that exclusive now, it 
would be back to the bench for yours if 
she got wise. And I'd hate for that to 
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happen. I want to see a lot of you. I 
want all the old pals I can get around 
me these days. I feel like I was on the 
edge of a cold pool, and somebody going 
to push me in. That’s how English so- 
ciety strikes me. I’ve been rubbering 
at them down below there in the or- 
chestra chairs, and my, they look the 
cold propositions. I need somebody to 
hold my hand, and see me through this, 
and you’re the man to do it, John 
Maude There’s something kind of 
solid and New Yorky about you. Say, 
you’ve got to come down with us to this 
castle place to-morrow. Will you? 
Promise!” 

“By George, Della,’ cried John 
gratefully, “Il should just guess I 
would.” 

She had solved all his difficulties. The 
news that the party were to leave Lon- 
don next morning had filled him with 
dismay. He must see Betty again, and 
talk with her alone, but he had not 
seen how it was to be managed. This 
invitation was salvation to him. 

“Della,” he said, “you’re an angel. 
There’s nothing I’d like better in the 
world.” 

“That’s a promise, then. I'll fix it 
with ma. You’re ace-high with her at 
present, because you look swell. But if 
she finds out about the news stand! 
Say, Betty’s a pretty girl, isn’t she? I 
want you two to be pals. She’s a dear. 
Say, there’s something queer about her. 
You can see she’s one of the Four Hun- 
dred, but we found her wandering 
about alone in Paris with hardly a 
penny, and she took a job with us as 
my companion. It don’t make any dif- 
ference to me, though. She’s more of a 
lady than I'll ever be in a million years. 
Oh, gee, there’s the opening chorus. I 
must be getting back. Come around to 
the hotel to-morrow. And don’t you go 
sidestepping that castle proposition.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Lord Arthur Hayling sipped his tea, 
and, looking out upon the world, found 
it good. He felt in tune with the soft 
peace of the summer evening. 

It was the third day of the invasion 
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of Hampshire. The six members of the 
army of occupation were seated on the 
upper terrace at Norworth Court, in a 
group of which Mrs. Morrison, in com- 
mand of the tea table, formed the cen- 
ter. Conversation, after a few discon- 
nected efforts, had ceased, and each of 
those present was occupied with his or 
her own thoughts. And in every case, 
except that of his lordship, the thoughts 
were unpleasant. 

Norworth Court was one of those 
English country houses which convey 
the impression of immemorial antiquity 
more effectively than other buildings 
beside which they are mere parvenus, 
Westminster Abbey was old and gray 
before the  great-great-great-grand- 
father of the architect of Norworth 
Court was born or thought of; yet 
Westminster Abbey had left the Morri- 
sons cheerful and undaunted. It was 
the superciliousness of Norworth that 
crushed them. 

Mr. Morrison was frankly miserable. 
Since his arrival, he had worn the fur- 
tive and anxious look of a cat in a 
strange yard. He was loathing his new 
surroundings with a whole-heartedness 
which, though he fancied that his de- 
meanor was one of stoic cheeriness, 
showed plainly in his every movement. 
Della was unwontedly silent and out of 
spirits, and even Mrs. Morrison’s cour- 
age was showing signs of failing. On 
all three the shadow of the court had 
begun to fall like a miasma. 

Betty’s emotions were of a different 
order. The court did not affect her un- 
pleasantly. In other circumstances she 
would have loved its old-world calm. 
But the thought that, postpone it as she 
might, sooner or later there must come 
that meeting alone with John killed her 
enjoyment. Wherever she looked, she 
seemed to meet his eyes, hurt and puz- 
zled. A hundred times she had made 
up her mind to avoid the inevitable no 
longer, only to alter it at the last mo- 
ment. She was afraid—afraid of him, 
afraid of herself; afraid of the pain 
which she must inflict, and the pain 
which she must suffer. 

To John the world had never seemed 


so bleak. Things had passed completely 
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beyond. his comprehension.  Betty’s 
flight from Mervo had been only less 
intelligible than her avoidance of him 
now. His mind refused to grapple with 
the problem. What had he done? How 
had he offended her? What could have 
caused her feelings toward him to alter 
so completely in a single night ? 

His mind kept returning to that meet- 
ing in the casino. Every detail of it 
stood out clearly in his memory. She 
had been friendly then. There were 
moments when he had almost persuaded 
himself that she had shown signs of be- 
ing something more. Yet now she was 
making the most obvious efforts to 
avoid being alone with him for an in- 
stant. Time after time, in the brief 
period of this visit, she had done it. 
Sometimes Della was the unconscious 
buffer between them; but more fre- 
quently Lord Arthur. 

John cast a furtive glance at his lord- 
ship as he sat contentedly sipping tea, 
and jealousy raged within him. Per- 
haps, suggested jealousy, it was not 
merely to avoid being alone with him 
that Betty attached herself so closely to 
Lord Arthur. 

This identical thought was occupying 
his lordship’s mind at that very moment, 
and to it were due his feeling of peace 
and that appreciation of the world and 
the summer evening. The plan of cam- 
paign which he had mapped out for him- 
self appeared to be succeeding beyond 


his expectations. At first he had re- 
garded John with suspicion, as a pos- 
sible obstacle to the success of his 


scheme, but now he had dismissed him 
from his calculations. Not once, nor 
twice, but several times had Betty made 
it plain whose company she preferred. 
A little more, and the time would be 
ripe for that second attack which was 
to carry the position. 

He finished his tea, and lit a cigarette. 
It was the cool of the evening, and the 
surface of the little reed-fringed lake 
at the foot of the terraces glittered with 
the last rays of the setting sun. Mrs. 
Morrison had gone indoors, and her hus- 
band had pottered off to smoke a cigar 
in a part of the grounds where there 
was least chance of meeting a gardener. 
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Della had just broken a long silence 
with a remark to John. 

Lord Arthur turned to Betty, who 
was sitting between him and Della. 

“Would you care to go out on the 
lake before the sun goes down, Miss 
Brown?” he said. 

Betty looked round. John was talk- 
ing to Della. It would put off the mo- 
ment she was dreading for another day. 

“Yes,’.she said. 

They had reached the second terrace 
before Della noticed them. 

“Where are they going?” she said. 

John did not reply. He was watching 
the pair as they made their way across 
the turf, absorbed in hard feelings to- 
ward his lordship. 

“Gee,” said Della, ‘“they’re going out 
in the punt.” 

“It looks like it,” said John. 

“Shout to them.” 

“Shout? Why?” 

“That punt pole’s on the blink. I 
tried it yesterday, and it creaked. It 
cracked or something. He’ll go smash- 
ing it and falling in.” 

“Will he?” said John, with grim sat- 
isfaction. ‘Do you object?” 

Della looked at him quickly, and 
laughed. , 

“Well,” she said, ‘now that you men- 
tion it, | guess I don’t. Say, John, how 
d’you like him?” She jerked her head 
toward the lake, where his lordship, 
wielding the suspected pole, was pro- 
pelling the punt slowly across the water. 


don’t fall for him,” she went on, 
without waiting for an answer. “And 
the old gentleman don’t, either. His 


lordship’s like this place. He gives me 
cold feet. Does the place get you that 
way, too? Ever since I’ve been here, 
I’ve been wondering whether I’m not 
some sort of a worm. Pa says the place 
makes him feel as if he was walking 
down Broadway in a straw hat in 
April.” She looked unhappily at the 
gray walls of the house. “Kind of dis- 
approving it looks, don’t it? Those win- 
dows look just like a lot of eyes, staring 
at you, and wondering what right you’ve 
got sitting around poisoning the atmos- 
phere.” 
John laughed. 
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“You'll get used to it.” 

“Not in a million years,” she said em- 
phatically. “And I don’t want to, 
either. Why should I? What are we 
doing here, anyway? What’s the mat- 
ter with America?” 

“*My country, ‘tis of thee,’ ” 
mured John encouragingly. 

“ “My Tom Spiller, ’tis of thee’ is more 
like it,” said Della. “It’s Tom I’m wor- 
rying myself to a half portion about.” 

“Spiller?” 

“Sure. That’s the whole trouble. 
I’m engaged to him, and pa and ma 
don’t know it, and I daren’t tell them. 
Ma wouldn’t think him class enough. 
Don’t you say a word about it, will you? 
I’ve just got to wait till ma comes down 
to earth again. Say, you were always a 
friend of Tom’s, weren’t you?” 

“Tom’s to the good,” said John. 

“That's right,” said Della. “Say, be- 
tween you and Betty, I may manage to 
bear up. You’re both comforts. What 
do you think of her, John?” 

“Of—of Miss Brown?” 

“That’s not her name,” said Della, 
shaking her head. “I tell you there’s 
some mystery about that girl. My idea 
is that she’s cut loose from some swell 
home for some reason, and is traveling 
in—what do you call it? Incog. Say! 
I guess her pa wanted her to marry 
some guy she didn’t love, and Betty 
said ‘No, sir!’ and beat it.” 

John started. Could that be the 
reason? He had never thought of that. 
Could he be the man? Then he saw 
that that was impossible, for, when 
Betty ran away from Mervo, her step- 
father had not been aware that they had 
ever met. 

“Tt couldn’t be,” he said. 

“Bet you what you like,” insisted 
Della. “You wait and see if I’m not 
right. Why, if pa and ma tried to make 
me marry a guy I didn’t love, I’d be off 
that quick you’d only see a cloud of 
dust and a sort of blur. Tom for 
mine!” She rose. “I'll go in, and write 
to him now. Just through thinking of 
that, I have to, so as to feel he’s still 
there.” 

John remained where he was, his eyes 
fixed on the pair in the punt. He 


mur- 


thought again over what Della had said. 
Could there be any truth in her theory? 
It had this to support it, that it was 
the only theory that offered a solution 
of the mystery of her flight. But it was 
impossible. 

He rose from his chair, and began to 
walk toward the house. 

He had hardly started when there 
came from the lake a cry and a splash. 
He wheeled quickly. The punt was 
rocking from side to side, and, two feet 
from it, hatless and up to his waist in 
water, stood Lord Arthur, grasping a 
fragment of the pole. Della’s suspicions 
of its stability had been confirmed. 

He ran easily toward the water’s 
edge. There was no danger, for the 
lake was shallow. He arrived as his 
lordship, towing the punt with one hand, 
waded ashore. 

“The pole broke,” said his lordship 
complainingly, clambering onto dry 
land. 

John held the punt steady for Betty 
to get out. 

“Lucky the water wasn’t deep,” he 
said. “You had better run up to the 
house and change your clothes. We'll 
follow.” 

Betty flushed. 

“Oh ” she began, and stopped. 

“T think I had better,” said his lord- 
ship, stepping out of his puddle, and 
starting a fresh one. 

He galloped moistily up the terrace. 
John watched for a moment, then turned 
to Betty. She had not moved. 





CHAPTER XV. 

For many days John had been schem- 
ing for just this moment, nerving him- 
self for it, rehearsing the attitude that 
he would assume; but now that it had 
come, he found himself unprepared. He 
was unequal to the situation. She was 
looking at him, her face cold and pale, 
and there was that in her look which set 
a chill wind blowing through the world, 
and robbed him of speech. He searched 
in his brain for words, and came empty 
away. He was dumb. 

Suddenly Betty spoke. 

“We shall be late,”’ she said nervously. 
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John took a swift step toward her. 
Somehow the sound of her voice had 
broken the spell, and set him free. The 
cloud still weighed on his mind, but 
strength and the power to act had re- 
turned to him. 

She shrank back as he moved, and he 
saw that there were tears in her eyes. A 
thrill went through him. 

The next moment—the action was al- 
most automatic—his fingers had touched 
her arm and closed on it. 

She wrenched herself free. 

“Betty!” he muttered. 

They stood facing each other. He 
could hear her quick breathing. Her 
face was dim and indistinct, but her 
eyes shone in the darkness. 

A strange weakness came upon John. 
He trembled. The contact of her soft 
flesh through the thin sleeve had set 
loose in him a whirl of primitive emo- 
tions. He longed to seize her in his 
arms, to be brutal, to hurt her. The 
black outlines of the tree tops flickered 
before his eyes for an instant. He 
clenched his fists to steady himself, 

“T love you!” he said, in a low voice. 

Even to himself the words, he 
spoke them, sounded bald and meaning- 
less. To Betty, shaken by what had 
passed between her and Mr. Scobell, 
they sounded artificial, as if he were 
forcing himself to repeat a lesson. They 
jarred upon her. 

“Don’t!” 
lon't !” 
Her voice stabbed him. 
have stirred him more if 
tered a cry of physical pain. 
“Don’t! I know. I've been told.” 

She went on quickly, in gasps: 

“I know all about it. My stepfather 
told me. He said—he said you were 
his’ —she choked—" his hired man; that 
he paid you to stay and advertise the 
casino. Oh, it’s too horrible. That it 
should be you! You, who have been 
—you can’t understand what you have 
been to me—ever since we met. You 
couldn’t understand. I can’t tell you. 
A sort of help. Something—something 
that—I can’t put it into words. Only it 
used to help me just to think of you. 

3 


as 


she said sharply. “Oh, 


It could not 
she had ut- 
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I didn’t mind if I never saw you again. 
I didn’t expect ever to see you again. 
It was just being able to think of you. 
It helped. You were something I could 
trust. Something strong—solid.” She 
laughed bitterly. “I suppose I made a 
hero of you. Girls are fools. But it 
helped me, to feel that there was one 
man alive who—who put his honor 
above money.” 

She broke off. John stood motion- 
less, staring into the shadows. For the 
first time in his easy-going life he knew 
shame. Even now he had not grasped 
to the full the purport of her words. 
The scales were falling from his eyes, 
but as yet he saw but dimly. 

She began to speak again, in a low, 
monotonous voice, almost as if she were 
talking to herself: 

“I’m so tired of money—money— 
money! Everything’s money. Isn't 
there a man in the world who won't sell 
himself? I thought that you—I suppose 
I’m stupid. One expects too much.” 

Her voice was very weary. 

He did not move. His mind was oc- 
cupied with what she had been saying. 
Gradually he was beginning to under- 
stand, 

She turned, and went slowly up the 
terrace toward the house. Still he made 
no movement. 

A spell seemed to be on him. His 
eyes never left her. He could just see 


her white dress in the darkness. Once 
she stopped. With his whole soul he 
prayed that she would come back. But 


she moved on again, and was gone. 
Then his brain cleared, and he be- 
gan to think swiftly. He could not 
let her go like this. He must overtake 
her. He must stop her. He must speak 
to her. He must say—he did not know 
what it was that he would say—any- 
thing, so that he spoke to her again. 
He ran up the sloping turf till he 
reached the upper terrace. She was not 
there. 
Presently 
themselves. 


his thoughts detached 
He began to think with a 
curious coolness. It was one of those 
rare moments in a man’s life when, 
from the outside, through a breach in 
that wall of excuses and self-deception 
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which he has been at such pains to build, 
he looks at himself impartially. 

The sight that John saw through the 
wall was not comforting. It was not a 
heroic soul that, stripped of its defense, 
shivered beneath the scrutiny. In an- 
other mood he would have mended the 
breach, excusing and extenuating, but 
not now. He looked at himself with- 
out pity, and saw himself weak, sloth- 
ful, devoid of all that was clean and 
fine; and a bitter contempt filled him. 

He must do something. He must 
show her that he was not the man she 
thought him. And then it came to him 
that there was only one way. If he was 
to prove that he was not the casino’s 
hired man, he must destroy the casino. 
Not till he had done that could he face 
her again and say to her what he wished 
to say. He would prove to her that 
her first judgment of him had been the 
true one, that he was a man who could 
put his honor above money. 

That was the way out. He glowed at 
the thought. 

She loved him. She had not tried to 
hide it. He would show her that he 
was worthy of her love. 

He must return to Mervo at once. 
Every moment would be a year till he 
had made himself a free man. 


Betty was not in the drawing-room 
when the gong sounded for dinner. 

“Betty’s not feeling good,” explained 
Della. “She’s got a headache or a chill 
or something, poor kid. She was look- 
ing as pale as a sheet, so I made her go 
to bed. She'll be all right there. I'll go 
and sit with her.” 

John went out onto the terrace after 
dinner. He felt more keenly than ever 
the imperative need for instant action. 
Would it be possible for him to leave 
to-night? If he could reach London 
early in the morning, he would be able 
to catch the noonday boat at Dover. 

He threw away his cigar, and went 
back into the house to find a time-table. 
Yes, there was a slow train that would 
bring him to London in the small hours 
of the morning. He went up to his 
room, changed his clothes, and packed a 
grip. Then, walking warily by back 
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stairs, he stole out of the house, and 
began his five-mile walk to the station. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


While John, in the little steamer from 
Marseilles, was nearing the end of his 
impulsive dash across Europe, Mr. Sco- 
bell was breakfasting with his Sister 
Marion in the morning room of their 
villa on the Mervo hillside. The finan- 
cier’s days were full now, and he started 
them early. 

A frown of displeasure furrowed Mr. 
Scobell’s brow. 

“Marion,” he was saying, “who was 
the guy with the Yiddish name who 
made an automaton, and got in bad all 
round through it? It’s on the tip of 
my tongue.” 

“You mean Frankenstein, dear. He 
was the hero of a novel by Mrs. Shelley. 
According to the story, he created a 
monster in the shape of a man, who 
brought a great deal of trouble and mis- 
fortune upon him in various ways. The 
moral of the story is supposed to be that 
we should ‘s 

“All right, all right, all right!” inter- 
rupted her brother rudely. “I know all 
that—I only wanted to remember the 
name. Well, say, I’m Frankenstein, and 
this prince guy’s the monster.” 

“T don’t know why you should say 
that, Bennie,” protested his sister. “I’m 
sure he’s a very nice young man.” 

*He’s such a darned nice young man,” 
said Mr. Scobell, “that I'd feel a lot 
easier in my mind if I had him tied to 
a tree by a string, instead of having let 
him go off all alone to wander around 
with a roll of bills big enough to buy 
suppers for all the chorus girls in Lon- 
don for about ten years.” 

“I’m sure he’s not that sort of young 
man, Bennie. He seemed so nice, and 
quiet, and pleasant-mannered.” 

Mr. Scobell snorted. 

“Did you ever watch one of those 
quiet, pleasant-mannered guys when he 
got to going some? I tell you, it’s 
Prince Charles over again. This fel- 
low’s his son, and believe me, Prince 
Charles was one speed boy. No, I guess 
I’ve been stung. That honest, open face 
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of his made such a hit with me that 
when Betty ran away and he said: ‘I’m 
going after her. Gimme the bank roll, 
for | may need to buy a sandwich on 
the journey,’ I fell for it like a rube. 
It was only when he'd been gone a day 
or so that I began to wonder what made 
him so plumb set on going after a girl 
he hardly knew by sight. He couldn't 
have seen betty more than about twice 
in his life.” 

“Perhaps he fell in love with her at 
first sight,” suggested Miss Scobell 
dreamily. 

“Pshaw! That don’t go. What he 
fell in love with at first sight was the 
idea of a vacation in London with all 
that money. Gee, I’ve been a sucker! 
1 can just see him laughing. I guess 
I was the easiest thing that ever hap- 
pened to him. I guess he’s making him- 
self the life and soul of gay supper 
parties, telling the story.” 

He smoked his cigar stump fiercely. 
The recapitulation of his wrongs had 
disturbed him. 

“I’m sure ” began Miss Scobell, 
when the door opened, and a footman 
appeared. 

“Well?” snapped the financier. 

“His highness the Prince of Mervo 
desires to speak to you, sir.” 

“What? Where is he?” 

“His highness is walking up and 
down the road before the villa, sir. He 





declined to enter. He said that he de- 
ired to see you alone, sir.” 

“All right,” said Mr. Scobell. The 
footman retired. He turned to his 
sister. 


“There,” he said. “You see! Guilty 
conscience! Daren’t come in. He's 
come to the end of his roll, and is won- 
dering how he can work me for more. 
lil talk to him! By heck! I'll give 
him his number!” 

“Don’t be too hard on him, Bennie. 
He’s very young.” 

“He won't feel young by the time I’m 
through,” said Mr. Scobell truculently. 
“He'll feel about a million.” 


During the past forty-eight hours 
John had had the maximum of mental 


unrest. and the minimum of sleep. His 
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eyes were red, and his chin covered 
with a day’s stubble. His clothes were 
creased and wrinkled. In other words, 
he looked like a young man who had 
just completed the concluding exercises 
of a prolonged debauch; and Mr. Sco- 
bell, emerging from the house at the 
moment when he was prowling past the 
front door, his shoulders bent and his 
thoughts far away in England, and com- 
ing face to face with him, saw in his 
appearance the confirmation of his worst 
suspicions. He glared, and his cigar 
rose slowly to an almost perpendicular 
position as his lower jaw protruded. 

“So you've come back!” he said, 
John stopped. 

“IT wanted to see you,” he said. 

The end of Mr. Scobell’s cigar ap- 
proached an eighth of an inch nearer to 
his left eye. 

“Wanted to see me? I guess you 
wanted to see me. Where have you 
been? Why isn’t Betty with you?” 

John flushed. 

“We won't discuss that, if you don’t 
mind,” he said. 

Mr. Scobell gasped for utterance. He 
bit through his cigar. His green eyes 
glowed dully, and the tip of his nose 
wriggled, as was its habit in crises of 
emotion. 

“Won't?” he stammered. “Won't? 
Won't discuss! Well, can you beat it? 
Task you! Of all the gall! Won't dis- 
cuss it!” 

He gasped. Then he found con- 
nected speech. 

“Well, I guess!” he cried. “Say, you 
and me have got to have a talk, young 
man! You seem to have forgotten 
where you stand. You want making a 
head shorter, my bucko! Maybe your 
serene, imperial two-by-fourness will 
condescend to listen for a moment while 
I explain just whereabouts your reyal, 
bush-league highness lines up in the 
scheme of things. See here. You were 
to find Betty, and bring her back, and 
marry her, weren't you? Well, why 
haven't you done it?” 

John stared. Understanding was 
coming slowly to him. 

“T fixed this thing up,” continued Mr, 
Scobell, “and it’s got to go through. I 
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fetched Betty over here to marry you, 
and she’s gotta marry you. I explained 
the whole thing to her, but, being a fool 
girl, she tried to duck. That don’t go, 
though. She’s gotta come back, and I 
was chump enough to think that, when 
you went away, you meant to find her 
and fetch her back. Instead of which 
you go whooping it up all over London 
with my money, and- is 

John cut through his explanation with 
a sudden, sharp cry. A blinding blaze 
of understanding had flashed upon him. 
It was as if he had been groping his 
way in a dark cavern, and had stum- 
bled unexpectedly into brilliant sunlight. 
He understood everything now. Every 
word that Betty had spoken, every ges- 
ture that she had made, had become 
amazingly clear. He saw now why she 
had shrunk back from him, why her 
eyes had worn that look. He dared not 
face the picture of himself as he must 
have appeared in those eyes, the man 
whom Mr. Benjamin Scobell’s casino 
was paying to marry her, the hired man 
sarning his wages by speaking words of 
love. 

Suddenly his mind began to work 
quietly and coolly. He looked at the 
heated financier. 

“Wait!” he said, and Mr. 
stopped in mid-sentence. “I 
Miss Silver,” he went on. 

“You found her!” The wrath died 
out of Mr. Scobell’s face. ‘Good boy! 
Forget anything I may have said in the 
heat of the moment, prince! 1 thought 
you'd been on the toot in London. So 
you really found her!” 

“Yes. And she told me some of the 
things you said to her about me. They 
opened my eyes. Until I heard them, I 
had not quite understood my position. 
I do now. You said that I was your 
hired man.” 

“Tt wasn’t intended for you to hear,” 
said Mr. Scobell handsomely, ‘and 
Betty shouldn’t oughter have handed it 
to you. I don’t wonder you feel raw. 
I wouldn’t say that sort of thing to a 
guy’s face. Sure, no. Tact’s my mid- 
dle name. But, since you have heard it, 
well ss 





Scobell 
found 





You were quite 


“Don’t apologize. 
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right. I was a fool not to see it before. 
No description could have been fairer. 
You might have said much more. You 
might have added that I was nothing 
more than a steerer for a gambling 
hell!” 

“Oh, come, prince!” He felt in his 
vest pocket. “Have a good cigar,” he 
said. 

John waved aside the olive branch. 

“T object to being your hired man,” 
he said. “And I object to being a 
steerer for a gambling hell.” 

“Why, say——” 

“And I’m going to run you out of 
this place, Mr. Scobell.” 

“Eh? What! How’s that?” 

John met his astonished eye coolly. 

“There’s going to be a cleaning up,” 
he said. “There will be no more gam- 
bling in Mervo.” 

“You're crazy with the heat!” gasped 
Mr. Scobell. “Abolish gambling? You 
can’t.” 

“IT can. That concession of yours 
isn’t worth the paper it’s written on. 
The republic gave it to you. The re- 
public’s finished. If you want to con- 
duct a casino in Mervo, there’s only one 
man who can give you permission, and 
that’s myself. The acts of the republic 
are not binding on me. Since I arrived 
you have been gambling on this island 
without a concession, and now it’s going 


to stop. Do you understand ?” 
“But, prince, talk sense.” Mr. Sco- 
bell’s voice was -almost tearful. “It’s 


you who don’t understand. Do, for the 
love of Mike, come down off the roof 
and talk sense. Do you suppose that 


these guys here will stand for this? Not 
on your life! Not for a minute! See 
here. I’m not blaming you. I know 


you don’t know what you're saying. But 
you must cut out this kind of thing. 
You mustn’t get these ideas in your 
head. You stick to your job, and don’t 
butt in on other folks.” 

John shrugged his shoulders, 

“T’ve said all I have to say. You’ve 
had your notice to quit. After to-day 
the casino is closed.” 

‘But don’t I tell you the people won’t 
stand for it?” 
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“That’s for them to decide. They 
may have some self-respect.” 

“They'll fire you!” 

“Very well. That will prove that 
they have not.” 

“Prince, talk sense! You can’t mean 
that you'll throw away a hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year as if it was dirt!” 

“It is dirt when it’s made that way. 
We needn’t discuss it any more.” 

“But, prince!” 

“It’s finished.” 

“But, say i 

John strode off down the road. 

He had been out of sight for several 
minutes before the financier recovered 
full possession of his faculties. 

When he did, his remarks were brief 
and to the point. 
“Bughouse!” 
lutely bughouse!” 





he gasped. ‘“Abso- 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Humor, if one looks into it, is prin- 
cipally a matter of retrospect. In after 
years John was wont to look back with 
amusement on the revolution which 
ejected him from the throne of his an- 
cestors. But at the time its mirthful- 
ness did not appeal to him. He was in 
a frenzy of restlessness. He wanted 
Betty. He wanted to see her and ex- 
plain. Mervo had become a prison. But 
he must stay in it till this matter of the 
casino should be settled. 

It was obvious that it could only be 
settled in one way. He did not credit 
his subjects with the high-mindedness 
that puts ideals first and money after. 
That military and civilians alike would 
rally to a man round Mr. Scobell and 
the casino he was well aware. 

But this did not affect his determina- 
tion to remain till the last. If he went 
now, he would be like a boy who makes 
a runaway ring at a doorbell. Until he 
should receive formal notice of dis- 
missal, he must stay, although every 
day had forty-eight hours, and every 
hour twice its complement of weary 
minutes. 

So he waited, chafing, while Mervo 
examined the situation, turned it over 
in its mind, discussed it, slept upon it, 
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discussed it again, and displayed gener- 
ally that ponderous leisureliness which 
is the Mervian’s birthright. 

One morning there came a note from 
Mr. Scobell. It was brief: 


Come on down before the shooting begins. 


John tore it up. 

It was on the same evening that 
definite hostilities may be said to have 
begun. 

Between the palace and the market 
place there was a narrow street of 
flagged stones, which was busy during 
the early part of the day, but deserted 
after sundown. Along this street, at 
about seven o'clock, John was strolling 
with a cigarette, when he was aware of 
a man crouching, with his back toward 
him. So absorbed was the man in some- 
thing he was writing on the stones that 
he did not hear John’s approach, and 
the latter, coming up from behind, was 
enabled to see over his shoulder. In 
large letters of chalk he read the words: 
“Conspues le Prince.” 

John’s knowledge of French was not 
profound, but he could understand this, 
and it annoyed him. 

As he looked, the man, squatting on 
his heels, bent forward to touch up one 
of the letters. If he had been deliber- 
ately posing, he could not have assumed 
a more convenient attitude. 

John had been a footballer before he 
was a prince. The temptation was too 
much for him. He drew back his foot. 


There was a howl and a thud, and 
John resumed his stroll. The first gun 


from Fort Sumter had been fired. 


Early next morning a window at the 
rear of the palace was broken by a stone, 
and toward noon one of the soldiers on 
guard in front of the casino was nar- 
rowly missed by an anonymous orange. 
For Mervo this was practically equiva- 
lent to the attack on the Bastille, and 
John, when the report of the atrocities 
was brought to him, became hopeful. 

But the effort seemed temporarily to 
have exhausted the fury of the mob. 
The rest of that day and the whole of 
the next passed without sensation. 

After breakfast on the following 
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morning, Mr. Crump paid a visit to the 
palace. John was glad to see him. The 
staff of the palace were loyal, but con- 
sidered as cheery companions, they 
were handicapped by the fact that they 
spoke no English, while John spoke no 
French. 

Mr. Crump was the bearer of another 
note from Mr. Scobell. This time John 
tore it up unread, and, turning to the 
secretary, invited him to sit down and 
make himself at home. 

Sipping a cocktail and smoking one 
of John’s cigars, Mr. Crump became 
confidential. 

“This is a queer business,” he said. 
“Old Ben is chewing pieces out of the 
furniture up there. He’s mad clean 
through. He’s losing money all the 
while the people are making up their 
minds about this thing, and it beats him 
why they’re so slow.” 

“It beats me, too. I don’t believe 
these hookworm victims ever turned my 
father out. Or, if they did, somebody 
must have injected radium into them 
first. I'll give them another couple of 
days, and, if they haven’t fixed it by 
then, I’ll go, and leave them to do what 
they like about it.” 

“Go! Do you want to go?” 

“Of course I want to go! Do you 
think I dike stringing along in this musi- 
cal-comedy island? I don’t blame you, 
Crump, because it was not your fault, 
but, by George, if I had known what 
you were letting me in for when you 
carried me off here, I’d have called up 
the police reserves. Hello! What's 
this?” 

He rose to his feet as the sound of 
agitated voices came from the other side 
of the door. The next moment it flew 
open, revealing General Poineau and 
an assorted group of footmen and 
other domestics. Excitement seemed to 
be in the air. 

General Poineau rushed forward into 
the room, and flung his arms above his 
head. Then he dropped them to his 
side, and shrugged his shoulders, finish- 
ing in an attitude reminiscent of the 
plate illustrating “Despair” in “The 
Home Reciter.” 

“Mon prince!” he moaned. 


A perfect avalanche of French burst 
from the group outside the door. 

“Crump!” cried John. ‘Stand by me, 
Crump! Get busy! This is where you 
make your big play. Never mind the 
chorus gentlemen in the passage. Con- 
centrate yourself on old General Ding- 
bat. What’s he talking about? I be- 
lieve he’s come to tell me the people 
have wakened up. Offer him a cocktail. 
What’s the French for corpse reviver? 
Get busy, Crump.” 

The general had begun to speak rap- 
idly, with a wealth of gestures. It as- 
tonished John that Crump could follow 
the harangue, as apparently he did. 

“Well?” said John. 

Mr. Crump looked grave. 

“He says there is a large mob in the 
market place. They are talking——” 

“They would be!” 

“Of moving in force on the palace. 
The palace guards have gone over to 
the people. General Poineau urges you 
to disguise yourself, and escape while 
there is time. You will be safe at his 
villa till the excitement subsides, when 
you can be smuggled over to France 
during the night——” 

“Not for mine,” said John, shaking 
his head. “It’s mighty good of you, 
general, and I appreciate it, but I can’t 
wait till night. The boat leaves for 
Marseilles in another hour. I catch 
that. I can manage it comfortably. I'll 
go up and pack my grip. Crump, en- 
tertain the general while I’m gone, will 
you’? I won’t be a moment.” 

But as he left the room there came 
through the open window the mutter of 
a crowd. He stopped. General Poi- 
neau. whipped out his sword, and 
brought it to the salute. John patted 
him on the shoulder. 

“You’re a sport, general,” he said, 
“but we shan’t want it. Come along, 
Crump. Come and help me address the 
multitude.” 

The window of the room looked out 
onto a square. There was a small bal- 
cony with a stone parapet. As John 
stepped out a howl of rage burst from 
the mob. 

John walked onto the balcony, and 
stood looking down on them, resting his 
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arms on the parapet. The howl was re- 
peated, and from somewhere at the back 
of the crowd came the sharp crack of a 
rifle, and a shot, the first and last of 
the campaign, clipped a strip of flannel 
from the collar of his coat, and splashed 
against the wall. 

A broad smile spread over his face. 

If he had studied for a year, he could 
not have hit on a swifter or more effec- 
tive method of quieting the mob. There 
was something so engaging and friendly 
in his smile that the howling died away, 
and fists that had been shaken un- 
clenched themselves and fell. There 
was an expectant silence in the square. 

John beckoned to Crump, who came 
onto the balcony with some reluctance, 
being mistrustful of the unseen sports- 
man with the rifle. 

“Tell ‘em it’s all right, Crump, and 
that there’s no call for any fuss. From 
their manner | gather that I am no 
longer needed on this throne. Ask 
them if that’s right.” 

A small man, who appeared to be in 
command of the crowd, stepped fer- 
ward as the secretary finished speaking, 
and shouted some words which drew a 
murmur of approval from his followers. 

“He wants to know,” interpreted Mr. 
Crump, “if you will allow the casino to 
open again.” 

“Tell him no, but add that I shall be 
tickled to death to abdicate, if that’s 


what they want. Speed them up, old 
man. Tell them to make up their minds 
n the jump, because I want to catch 
that boat. Don’t let them get to dis- 


cussing it, or they'll stand there talking 
till sunset. Yes orno. That's the idea.” 

There was a moment’s surprised si- 
lence when Mr. Crump had _ spoken. 
The Mervian mind was unused to being 
hustled in this way. Then a_ voice 
shouted, as it were tentatively: “Vive 
la République!” and at once the cry was 
taken up on all sides. 

John beamed down on them. 

“That’s right,” he said. “Bully! I 
knew you could get a move on as quick 
as any one else, if you gave your minds 
to it. This is what I call something of 
a revolution. It’s a model to every 
country in the world. But I guess we 
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must close down the entertainment now, 
or I shall miss the boat. Will you tell 
them, Crump, that any citizen who cares 
for a drink and a cigar will find it in 
the palace? Tell the household staff to 
stand by to pull corks. It’s dry work 
revolutionizing. And now I really must 
be going. I’ve run it mighty fine. Slip 
one of these fellows down there a half 
dollar, and send him to fetch a cab. I 
must step lively.” 


Five minutes later the revolutionists, 
obviously embarrassed and ill at ease, 
were sheepishly gulping down their re- 
freshment beneath the stony eye of the 
major-domo and his assistants, while 
upstairs in the state bedroom the de- 
posed prince was whistling ‘*Dixie,” and 
packing the royal pajamas into his suit 
case. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

In moments of emotion, man has an 
unfortunate tendency to forget the con- 
ventionalities, especially if he be a man 
of John’s temperament. John was sin- 
gle-minded. Any strong impulse that 
came to him was apt to occupy his 
thoughts, to the exclusion of everything 
else. Thus, his mind, when he left Nor- 
worth Court, had been so full of the 
idea that he must go back to Mervo and 
abolish the gaming tables there, that 
there had been no room in it for the 


1 1 
t 


realization of what was due to his host 


in l hoste S 
\nd life had moved so swiftly for 
him from that moment that it was not 


till the Marseilles packet, bringing him 
back, stripped of his princely rank, but 
filled with the comfortable glow of the 
man who has asserted himself and re- 
covered his self-respect, had nearly com- 
pleted its journey, that he began to con- 
sider the position. 

When he did so, it was borne in upon 
him with some vividness that he had 
fallen a little short in the performance 
of those courtesies which etiquette de- 
mands of the departing guest. He who 
wishes to conform to the manners and 
rules of good society rarely concludes 
his visits to country houses by creeping 
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down the back stairs at ten o'clock at 
night, and sneaking out into the dark- 
ness through the tradesmen’s entrance, 
without a word of farewell to his host 
and hostess. 

Della seemed to him his one hope. 
Her friendship would probably have re- 
mained intact even under the trying con- 
ditions. He determined to take up a 
position at the village inn, and see her 
before attempting anything else. 

Accordingly, having arrived at the vil- 
lage, he sent off a messenger to her with 
a note, and presently, as he waited in 
the sleepy street outside the inn door, he 
saw her approaching briskly, her face 
one single note of interrogation. 

“I'll explain everything later,” he said, 
in answer to her rush of inquiries. 
“First, how do I stand? With your 
father and mother, I mean?” 

“You're in mighty bad with ma. 
why did you want to rush off 

“IT meant to write from London. 
Honestly, Della, I had to go. I'll tell 
you all about it later on. Of course, 
your mother never wants to set eyes on 
me again?” 

“She don’t act as if she was counting 
the minutes to your return, and——” 

“Della,” interrupted John, “I’ve just 
got to see Letty.” 

“See Betty!” 

“T’ve something to tell her. I must 
see her. Della, be a pal, as you always 
have been. Smuggle me into the house, 
and see that I have five minutes with 
Betty alone. Couldn’t you manage it 
to-day? I can’t wait.” 

Della regarded him open-eyed. 

“Are you in love with Betty, John 
Maude?” 

“Of course I am.” 

“Then, for goodness sake, what did 
you want to beat it like that for?” 

John shook his head impatiently. 

“It's too long a story to tell now. It 
was something I had to do before I 
could see her again.” 

“Well, I guess you know your own 
business,” said Della doubtfully. “But 


Say, 





if I was a man in love with a girl, you 
wouldn’t catch me going off and leav 
ing her alone with his lordship to prowl 
around and——” 


“What do you mean?” cried John. 

“Well, I may be wrong, but the way 
it looks to me is that you aren’t the only 
rubber plant in Brooklyn. I can’t un- 
derstand it, though. I don’t see his 
lordship’s game. He’s out to marry for 
money, but—well, you ought to see him 
when Betty’s around. He's Assiduous 
Willie, all right.” 

“But Betty? Does she—— 

“T can’t just make Letty out. Some- 
times I think she falls for him, and then 
again sometimes she acts as if she 
hadn’t a friend in the world.” 

“Della, can you get me into the house 
this afternoon?” 

Della considered. 

“T guess I could,” she said. “There 
are doings in the home this afternoon. 
We're giving our first garden party. 
Say, I’m nervous, John Maude. His 
lordship has gathered in a bunch of his 
special pals. They’re just the advance 
guard. If we make good with them, as 
far as I can figure it, the rest of the 
swells in these parts will O. K. us, and 
come flocking in. It’s up to us. It’s 
our try-out. If you want to get into the 
house, to-day’s the day. Say, I know 
what you can do. You know my little 
room next to the drawing-room? Sneak 
in there, and, when I see a chance, I'll 
ask Betty to fetch something from the 
drawing-room. Then you can go in 
and talk to her. You’d better be near 
the back door at about half past four, 
and watch your chance to get in. It'll 
be safe about then, because we'll be hav 
ing tea with the bunch out on the ter 
race. All I say is, if you butt into 
trouble, keep me out of it.” 





” 


After a stealthy entrance into Nor- 
worth Court that afternoon, John found 
himself in Della’s sitting room, hot, un 
comfortable, and with much the same 
emotions as he would have felt if he 
had managed to elude the conductor on 
a trolley car, and escaped paying his 
fare. He was deeply conscious of being 
in a thoroughly ignominious position. 

He dabbed at his forehead with his 
handkerchief. He was acutely miser- 
able. Only the thought that circum- 
stances compelled him to this position, 
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if he wished to see Betty, sustained him 
during his vigil. 

The room he was in was on the sec- 
ond floor. It was small and brightly 
furnished. Della had chosen it for 
these qualities. It was a cheerful oasis 
in a dignified desert. The window 
looked out onto the lake, and through it, 
as John stood there, came the sounds of 
aristocratic revels on the terrace below. 
Peeping cautiously round the curtain, he 
had a view of the select company which 
Lord Arthur Hayling had gathered to- 
gether to mingle with the invaders. Tea 
was in progress. The terrace, dotted 
with summer frocks, presented a gay 
and animated appearance. 

So did Mrs. Morrison, seated in the 
center of it; but John, watching her, 
doubted the genuineness of her gayety. 
She was going through an ordeal such 
as she had never, he imagined, gone 
through before. He wished he could 
have been nearer, to hear the conversa- 
tion. To one looking down from a sec- 
ond-story window, things appeared to be 
going well and smoothly; but second- 
story impressions of an English garden 
party are no criterion. 

Official news from the front was 
brought, a few moments later, by Della. 
She looked cool and fresh in her light 
dress, as she burst into the room, but 
her eyes were weary. 

“T just came up to cry for a few min- 
utes,” she announced simply, sinking 
into a chair. ‘And I don’t want com- 
forting, because that'll make me worse. 
If you say one kind word, John Maude, 
I shall never stop. Promise you won't.” 

“Very well,” said John. 

“Then I'll start in.” 

And she proceeded to sob quietly, 
drying her eyes from time to time with 
a tiny handkerchief. After a while she 
looked up, smiling contentedly. 

“Thanks,” she said. “I’m all right 
now. I feel as if I’d had a Turkish 
bath.” 

“What's the matter?” 

“Nothing. Just nerves. John Maude, 
do you remember what Sherman said 
war was? Well, this society game is all 
that. Oh, gee! Oh, gee! Oh, gee!” 
She wriggled around in her chair. 
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“But about Betty-——” suggested 
John. 


“All right, I’ve not forgotten. I 
didn’t come up here only to cry. I just 
looked in on my way to the drawing- 
room to leave my handkerchief on the 
piano. In about five minutes, when I’m 
too busy to leave the tea table, I'll ask 
Betty if she’d mind running up and 
gettin rn 

“Della, you’re a jewel. 
anything I can do for you?” 

“Sure! If I freeze to death out there, 
tell Tom I died thinking of him. Good- 
by.” 

She went out. John heard her open 
the drawing-room door. Then she re- 
turned and went downstairs, and there 
was silence. 

John resumed his watch from behind 
the curtain. He saw Della go out onto 
the terrace, and return to the tea table. 
And then for the first time he distin- 
guished Betty in the crowd below. She 
was talking to a woman in mauve. 
Close at hand hovered Lord Arthur 
Hayling. 

The scene now began to be reminis- 
cent of a moving-picture exhibition. 
Watching it, John could follow all that 
went on, though no word reached him. 
Della, busy at the tea table, spoke to 
Betty. Betty looked up at the drawing- 
room window, and began to move to- 
ward the house. 

And then there was an unrehearsed 
effect. She had reached the front door, 
when Lord Arthur, detaching himself 
from the throng, moved off in the same 
direction. John watched him with the 
keenest disgust. It might be that his 
lordship was going about some private 
business of his own, but in John’s mind 
there was no doubt that he was follow- 
ing Betty. 

A few minutes later, his suspicion 
was proved correct. Voices became au- 
dible on the stairs, and the two passed 
the door behind which John stood, and 
went on into the drawing-room. John 
sat down, and gave himself up to som- 
ber thought. His chance was gone. His 
lordship’s infernal adhesiveness had un- 
done him. 

He sat, waiting for them to pass his 
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door on their outward journey. The 
moments went by, and still there was no 
sound in the passage. It was strange. 
It was not as if Della had hidden the 
handkerchief. He opened the door cau- 
tiously, and listened. 

The drawing-room door was ajar, and 
in the silence of the house, his lord- 
ship’s voice was plainly audible, appar- 
ently delivering a monologue. Now and 
then he would pause, to continue again 
in the same low, earnest tones. 

The transition of John’s mind from 
wonderment to complete understanding 
took place in an instant. A single word 
gave him the clew, and then all that had 
been mysterious grew clear. The mono- 
logue became intelligible to him. It was 
nothing less than one of Lord Arthur 
Hayling’s well-expressed proposals of 
marriage. In that cool drawing-room, 
not twelve feet from where he stood, his 
lordship was offering Betty his hand 
and title. 

John clung to the door handle. In 
the drawing-room the monologue pro- 
ceeded on its rhythmical way. 

He released the door handle, and 
moved out into the passage. 

In moments of emotion, as has been 
pointed out, John had a certain bias to- 
ward the impetuous. He was a little 
apt to treat any situation that had in it 
the elements of delicacy and embarrass- 
ment as if it were the enemy’s line in a 
football game. Where others might 
have stepped cautiously around such a 
situation, it was his practice to rush for- 
ward, and try to knock a hole through it. 

The present was such a situation. 
Many men, faced by it, would have 
withdrawn in a quiet and gentlemanly 
way. John did not even begin to do 
that. 

Getting swiftly off the mark, he cov- 
ered the distance to the drawing-room 
in three rapid bounds, and burst in. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

When John, full of admirable resolu- 
tions, had set out under cover of the 
night to put an end to gambling in 
Mervo, his abrupt departure had not 
only offended his hostess, but had been 
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entirely misinterpreted by Betty. She 
had regarded it as a sign on his part 
that, if there had ever been any struggle 
in his mind between wealth and self- 
respect, he had decided it in favor of 
the former. He had come, she told her- 
self, to carry out the commission which 
Scobell had assigned to him, and, hav- 
ing failed, had gone back to his em- 
ployer. 

There were moments when she tried 
to find some other explanation for his 
departure, but she did not succeed. 

The silent devotion of Lord Arthur 
Hayling, at first a trial, became gradu- 
ally, as the days went by, something of 
a consolation. She was lonely to her 
very soul, and he was a friend. 

Unremitting kindness and_ chivalry 
cannot but have their effect in such a 
situation. A woman who has ceased to 
hope for her own happiness may come 
to regard herself as remaining in the 
world merely to give happiness to oth- 
ers—or to one other. And there were 
times when this feeling came to Betty. 

A woman’s instinct prompts her to 
sacrifice herself for others. Gradually, 
faintly at first, then more definite, there 
grew in Betty’s mind the idea that it 
would be a great thing to do, to give 
herself to a man to whom she was of 
such vital importance. Her own life 
must remain forever empty, but she 
could make his full and happy. 

It was a thought that tended to be- 
come an obsession, for she was shaken, 
and in a state to receive distorted ideas. 
Sometimes a sudden and vivid memory 
of John would sweep over her mind, 
and she would see clearly the impossi- 
bility of what she contemplated ; but the 
thought would return, and she would 
weaken once more. 

It was in one of these moods of weak- 
ness that Lord Arthur had found her as 
she was setting out in quest of Della’s 
handkerchief. His lordship’s practiced 
eye perceived it, and he knew that the 
moment was ripe for which he had been 
preparing, when he should put into 
words what till now had been mere 
hints. 

He had anticipated everything—ex- 
cept an interruption. And rightly, an 
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interruption should have been impos- 
sible. Everybody who had any right to 
be in the drawing-room was out on the 
terrace. 

He embarked gracefully on his dec- 
laration. He neither stammered nor 
spoke too rapidly. Words proceeded 
from him in an easy, musical flow. 

And then, at the very climax of his 
speech, the door flew open, revealing 
John. 

His entry coincided with a point in 
the harangue where it had been his 
lordship’s intention to pause ; and he did 
so. He stared at the intruder dumbly. 

Betty rose to her feet, white and star- 
tled. And for an instant the silence in 
the room was so profound that the 
voices on the terrace sounded clear and 
distinct, and the ticks of the clock over 
the fireplace were like blows. 

“Betty,” said John. 

He stopped, and in the pause his lord- 
ship found speech: 

“\What—what the devil—what the 
devil are you doing here ?” 

“T want to speak to you, Betty,” said 
John. “I want to speak to Miss Silver,” 
he said, looking at Lord Arthur. 

His lordship did not move. 

“What are you doing here?” 

His immobility maddened John. 

“Beat it!” he said tersely. 

It is possible that his lordship did not 
understand the expression, for he made 
no movement toward the door, and was 
about to speak again when John gave 
way to that impetuosity to which he was 
such a victim. He sprang forward, and 
picked his lordship up in his arms. 

The window of the drawing-room, 
like most of the windows at Norworth 
Court, was broad and massive, and set 
well back in the thick wall, leaving out- 
side a ledge some two feet in width. At 
present it was open, to allow the even- 
ing breeze to cool the room. The sight 
inspired John. He moved toward it. 

Betty uttered a little cry of horror. 
For a moment the thing had taken on 
the aspect of tragedy. <A horrible fear 
seized her that Jolth had gone mad. He 
had reached the window, and was bun- 
dling Lord Arthur bodily through it. 
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Already the other was on the ledge, call- 
ing noisily for help. 

John’s designs, however, were not 
homicidal. Holding his lordship, now 
in a sitting position on the ledge, he 
reached up a hand, and began to draw 
down the heavy sash. 

“I shouldn't struggle,’ he advised. 
“You won't fall. At least, you'll have 
to get out of your coat to do it,” he said. 

And, pulling the tails of Lord Ar- 
thur’s coat into the room, he wedged the 
sash down tightly upon them. Then he 
stepped back, and rubbed his fingers. 

From outside the window, curiously 
muffled, came the voice of his lordship, 
raising itself in a general appeal for 
help. 

John crossed to the door, and locked 
it. Then he turned to Betty. She had 
not moved from where she stood. She 
did not move as he approached her. 

“They'll be coming in a moment,” he 
said, “so I must talk quick. Betty, I’ve 
come back to explain. All those things 
you said to me that night were true. 
But there was one thing you thought of 
me then, though you didn’t say it, which 
wasn't true. I may have been a steerer 
for a gambling hell, but I wasn’t that!” 

He stopped. 

“T wasn't that,” he said. 

Footsteps sounded in the passage out- 
side, running. Hands beat upon the 
panels. Excited voices made them- 
selves heard. 

“T had no suspicion,” he went on. 
“Perhaps I ought to have seen, but I 
didn’t. It never occurred to me. When 
I followed you from Mervo, I hadn’t a 
notion what was wrong. Then you 
told me, and I saw. I had never 
thought of my position in that way be- 
fore. But I knew you were right, and 
I knew I couldn’t see you again till I 
had squared myself. I ought to have 
stopped, and told you what I meant to 
do, but I couldn’t face you till I had 
put things right. I went straight back 
to Mervo, and there I saw your step- 
father, and he told me—what he had 
told you—and then I shut down the 
casino.” 

Betty looked at him without speak- 
ing. Her heart was beating quickly. 
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The rapidity with which he had spoken, 
and the distracting noises in the passage 
outside, confused her. As yet she did 
not fully comprehend. 

“I abolished the gaming tables,” he 
went on. 

Then she understood, and she trem- 
bled with the sudden rush of happiness 
that filled her. It was as if some physi- 
cal change had taken place. A heavy 
weight seemed to have been lifted from 
her heart. 

She made an impulsive movement to- 
ward him. She was conscious of a pas- 
sionate longing to be near to him, to feel 
his arms round her. 

She could not speak, but there was no 
need for words. She saw his face light 
up. And then he had gathered her into 
his arms, and was holding her there, 
clutching her to him fiercely. Her own, 
about his neck, tightened convulsively, 
forcing his head down until his face 
rested against hers. And so they stood, 
unti! at length her grip relaxed, and her 
hands dropped slowly to her side. 

She leaned back against the circle of 
his arms, and looked up at him. He 
met her gaze silently, with glowing eyes. 

She raised a small, cool hand to his 
face, and gently stroked his cheek. She 
performed it almost unconsciously, this 
half-formal gesture with which woman, 
from the days of Eve, has taken pos- 
session of the man she loves. 

“T want you,” she said simply. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Meanwhile, as was not unnatural, the 
sudden appearance of Lord Arthur 
Hayling on a second-story window sill 
had had a marked effect on the dignified 
revelers on the terrace. His frantic de- 
mands for help disposed of the idea that 
he had assumed the position for his own 
amusement, and the phenomenon occa- 
sioned, in consequence, considerable 
mystification. 

But Mrs. Morrison’s guests quickly 
recovered their poise. The well-bred 
Briton has two methods of coping with 
the unusual, and if one fails the other is 
always successful. His first step, when 
faced with any situation that promises 


to be embarrassing, is to ignore it. If 
it will not be ignored, he simply goes 
away. 

The guests at the garden party 
adopted the latter method. The former 
was plainly out of the question. The 
best-bred person cannot go on for long 
ignoring a man who is shouting for help 
from a high window sill. They did not 
attempt the feat. 

Even as Mrs. Morrison, her gallant 
spirit broken by this last misfortune, 
rose from her seat and gazed wildly at 
the apparition, there was a _ general 
movement, and the air became full of 
polite farewells. By the time the res- 
cue party arrived, the tide had begun to 
ebb, and the terrace was emptying itself. 

The advance guard of the rescue 
party, which had arrived almost imme- 
diately after his lordship had been 
sighted, consisted of Della, the butler, 
and one of the footmen. 

Della, with her private information 
respecting John’s movements, was the 
only member of the party not surprised 
at the fact that the door would not open. 
The butler and the footman acknowl- 
edged themselves baffled by it. Plain 
men of common sense, they could not 
fathom the motives which could have 
led a sane member of the peerage to 
lock the door of a room, and then go 
and sit on the window sill and call for 
help. They stared mutely at each 
other. 

The footman was the first to speak. 

“Mr. Briggs,” he said deferentially, 
“T fancy I can ’ear somebody talkin’ in- 
side.” 

The butler listened. 

“You're right, Henry,” he said. “I 
can ’ear him plain.” 

He listened again. 

“Distinct,” he added, clinching the 
matter. 

He rattled the handle briskly 

There came the sound of the key 
turning in the lock. The door opened, 
and John appeared. 

At the sight of him both the butler 
and the footman stood paralyzed. His 
eccentric disappearance in the silence of 
the night had been the cause of much 
argument in the servants’ hall; and 
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though no satisfactory conclusions had 
been arrived at as to his motives in the 
matter, it had been generally agreed that 
he had certainly gone forever. To find 
him at large in the house, and in such 
remarkable circumstances, was a shock 
to Mr. Briggs and his colleague. 

Their paralysis was not of long dura- 
tion. In the matter of tactful disap- 
pearance, the British servant is to the 
British guest as professional to ama- 
teur. Curiosity urged them to linger a 
while, and observe the developments of 
this very promising situation. But all 
their training and traditions told them 
that they were better away. Butlers, 
and, in a lesser degree, owing to their 
comparative youth and inexperience, 
footmen—neither walk nor run in such 
a crisis. They shimmer. Mr. Briggs 
and Henry shimmered now. Silently, 
and with unruffled calm, they faded 
away in the direction of the staircase. 

“John Maude,” cried Della, “what in 
the name of goodness have you been 
doing? What’s his lordship 

“By George! I'd completely forgot- 
ten him! Della,” he said ruefully, “I’m 
awfully sorry this should have hap- 
pened.” 

“You aren’t the only one! 
you going to pull him in?” 

“T guess I’d better.” 

“T guess you had.” 

John turned to the window. 

There are moments in life too poign- 
ant for speech. Such a moment oc- 
curred when John, raising the sash, 
pulled Lord Arthur off his perch, and 
deposited him on the draaving-room 
carpet. It was a situation to which no 
words could have done justice, and his 
lordship did not attempt any. Under 
considerable disadvantages, for his face 
was red and his clothes soiled, he main- 
tained an impressive dignity. Ignoring 
John, who had begun in friendly fash- 
ion to dust him down, he stood, stiffly 
erect, pulling his mustache. 

It was one of those situations to 
which it seems at first sight impossible 
to add any further touch of embarrass- 
ment. This, however, Della contrived 
to do. 

His lordship had not observed her 
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presence for a moment, but now, catch- 
ing sight of her, he turned sharply, and 
prepared to speak. Until her mother 
should appear, she represented author- 
ity, and he proposed to lay his complaint 
before her. Such, however, was the 
overwrought state of his mind that he 
hesitated, marshaling his thoughts, for 
an instant. And it was in that instant 
that Della did the unforgivable thing. 
She laughed. 

Defending her conduct later, she said 
that the laugh was hysterical. It may 
have been so, but to the uninformed lis- 
tener there is no substantial difference 
between a hysterical laugh and one of 
the more ordinary kind. Lord Arthur 
was no connoisseur of guffaws, able to 
note and classify. To him, a laugh was 
a laugh. And Della’s, ringing out in the 
silence, conveyed but one impression to 
him—namely, that he amused Della. 

He started, and then, with a stiff 
bow, he walked abruptly out of the 
room. 

“Oh, Della!” said Betty. 

Della leaned against the piano, gig- 
gling helplessly. 

“IT didn’t mean to! I couldn’t help 
it! Honest, I didn’t mean to!” 

She dried her eyes. 

“T guess that’s put the lid on it,” she 
said. “It’s too bad about me! Making 
that kind of a break! Oh, well!” 

Further sounds of movement came 
from the passage outside. Mr. and 
Mrs. Morrison entered. There was a 
strained look on the latter’s face. She 
sank down in a chair, and covered her 
eyes with her hands. The others looked 
at her in silent consternation. 

Della crossed quickly to her side, and 
put an arm affectionately round her. 

“\We met his lordship on the stairs,” 
explained Mr. Morrison briefly. *‘‘He’s 
madder than a hornet. He’s beaten it. 
Never coming back.” 

Della gave her mother a remorseful 
hug. 

“I’m sorry,” she cried. “I am sorry, 
dear! Oh, gee!” she wailed despairingly. 
“Can’t I ever learn to act like a lady?” 

Mrs. Morrison was sobbing quietly. 
She put out a hand, and patted Della’s 
arm. 











She began to speak, her voice coming 
in broken gasps. 

“T can’t!” she said. “I can’t doit. I 
thought I could, but I can’t. It’s too 
much. It’s killing me. Della, honey, I 
know it’s a hard thing to ask you, after 
letting you try it, and all, but I must. 
I know it’s hard on you and father. 
You had set your minds on mixing in 
good society. I’ve heard you say it so 
often. Often I’ve sat and listened to 
you talking of what you'd do if you 
were rich, and then all this money came, 
and—I did try, honey! It was hard, 
but I don’t think you ever guessed how 
hard it was. I didn’t want to spoil your 
pleasure, and I did try for your sakes 
to act as if all this society life suited me 
as much as it suited you. But—but 
I ° 

“Ma!” cried Della. “You don’t mean 
that a4 

“Yes, honey. I know it’s hard on 
you. I know how disappointed you'll 
be. I’d go on if I could, but I can't. 
I've tried and tried not to hate it, but 
I can’t help it. It’s killing me. I can’t 
stand it. I knew I couldn’t the moment 
the folks began to arrive for this party, 
and when I saw Lord Arthur s-sitting 
on the w-w-window 

Della sprang to her feet. 

“Ma! Do you mean to say you want 
to quit—to go back to America?” 

Mrs. Morrison nodded miserably. 

“I know it’s a disappointment for 
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you, honey- 
She broke off. Della had flung her- 
self upon her, and was hugging her 
rapturously. 
“You dear! 
“You angel!” 
Mr. Morrison had begun to execute a 
species of dance. He revolved slowly, 
snapping his fingers, and uttering weird 
cries. 
And Betty and John, skirting round 
him, passed unnoticed from the room. 


You darling!” she cried. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
On the following day, John wrote to 


Mr. Scobell, informing him of his en- 
gagement to Betty. It was a curt let- 


ter, and contained no suggestion that 
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the writer regarded the finaacier’s ap- 
proval or disapproval as in any way af- 
fecting the matter in hand Only the 
feeling that, if war was to be waged, it 
must be waged openly and after due 
declaration, made him write at all. 

An era of the deepest peace had now 
set in at Norworth Court. Lord Arthur 
was in London, at his club. 

It was a peaceful, happy time. With 
the raising of the standard of revolt, the 
depressing spell of the court seemed to 
have vanished. 

Mrs. Morrison, relieved of the bur- 
den of her social duties, had become a 
different woman. And Della was radi- 
ant. She had broken the facts in the 
case of Tom to her parents during the 
first moments of the revolution, and Mr. 
Morrison, having pointed out, in a 
speech which Patrick Henry, in an un- 
usually inspired mood, might have 
equaled, but could not have surpassed, 
the various ways in which the American 
young man was superior to every other 
known variety of young man, had given 
his approval without a murmur of dis- 
sent. 

John and Betty spent the days wan- 
dering about the grounds or exploring 
the little lake in the punt, for which an- 
other pole had been provided in place of 
that which had broken with such far- 
reaching results on a memorable occa- 
sion. 

Betty, happy though she was in the 
present, was inclined to touch on the 
future more frequently than John liked. 
In these dreamy days the future was an 
uncongenial topic to him. 

His views were unvaryingly opti- 
mistic. 

“Leave it to me,” he said. “I’ve got 
ten thousand dollars. What more do 
we want? Rockefeller and all those 
guys started with about a nickel. We'll 
go back to America with the Morrisons. 
I'll get a job of some sort, if it’s shining 
shoes. And I'll hold it down, too, if I 
get shoe-shiner’s cramp. I understand 
the beauty of honest toil now, all right, 
I’ll shine those shoes as nobody’s ever 
thought of shining them before. My 
polish will be the talk of New York.” 

But fate had arranged a different des- 
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tiny for him. Toward the end of the 
week he was strolling back along the 
main street of the village, whither he 
had been to buy tobacco, when from a 
window on the ground floor of the inn, 
a voice spoke. 

“Hey!” said the voice. 

It was Mr. Scobell, smiling amiably 
from behind a cigar stump. 

John had wondered sometimes, when 
he did not happen to be thinking of any- 
thing else, what Mr. Scobell’s move 
would be on receipt of his letter. He 
had been a little surprised at not hearing 
from him. That he would come to 
Norworth he had not anticipated. And 
still less probable had it seemed that, if 
he came, he would smile amiably when 
they met. 

“Come along in, prince,” said Mr. 
Scobell. “I gotta have a talk with you. 
Say, I like this place. I gotta good 
mind to butt in and speed it up. Build 
a hotel, see what _I mean, and a store or 
two, and ali that. These folks got no 
enterprise.” 

John found the financier seated amid 
the remains of a late breakfast, still 
smiling and plainly resolved to let by- 
gones be bygones. 

“Say,” he began, “first, about you and 
Betty. Sure. Go right ahead. I’ve no 
kick coming.” 

“That's very good of you,” said John. 
“T thought that, after what had hap- 
pened——” 

“Oh, shucks!” interrupted the other. 
“That’s a number. There's no 
hard feelings about that. Vhy, 
prince, do you know that fool game of 
yours, putting the lid on the tables, and 
all that, was the bulliest kind of a thing 
that could possibly have happened. If 
we'd tried for a million years we 
couldn’t have thought of a better press- 
agent stunt. The revolution got into 
the papers, and all the smart guys in 
Paris and London have been writing the 
place up to beat the band. I guess 


back 


Say, 


you've been living out in the woods or 
something, if you haven’t seen it.” 

“T haven’t seen a paper since I left 
Mervo.” 

“Well, take it from me that the place 
has had a bigger advertisement than we 
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could have got for it by working our 
heads off in any other way. The tables 
are booming. I guess those Monte 
Carlo guys aren’t feeling as if somebody 
had handed them a lemon, no! Why, 
say, if it goes on like this, we shall have 
to hang out the S. R. O. signs!” 

John laughed. 

“Well, if the world’s so full of 
chumps,” he said, “I don’t see why you 
shouldn’t have your share of them. So 
long as I’m not mixed up in it, you can 
do all the business you want.” 

Mr. Scobell regarded him curiously. 

“Say, prince,” he said, “it beats me, 
what you did. Do you mean to say you 
turned down a hundred thousand bucks 
a year just because you didn’t like the 
way they were made? You're a won- 
der! Say, I’ve gotta proposition to 
make to you.” 

“You aren’t going to try to restore 
me to the throne again, are you?” 

“No, sir. Mervo’s running along as 
solid as Standard Oil with a republic. 
Besides, you wouldn't stand for it.” 

“You're right there.” 

Mr. Scobell leaned forward. 

“Prince,” he said, “you've got no 
fixed ideas about what you're going to 
do from now on, have you?” 

“T’ve thought of one or two things. 
Shining shoes was the last. But I've 
settled nothing.” 

“Good! Then this is where we talk 
business. Say, did you ever hear the 
story of the guys who were making a 
bet, and the guy who offered to hold 
the money, and then they wanted to 
know who was going to hold him?” 
When I was a baby I kicked 
my nurse for telling me that story.” 

“Well, it’s that way with me. I’ve 
got a heap of interests over in America, 
and I’ve got a heap of fellows watching 
those interests for me. What I want 
now is some one to watch those fellows. 
See what I mean? I want some hon- 
est guy, some one I can trust. He 
doesn’t need to be a financial genius. 
All he wants to be is honest. And I’m 
going to offer the job to you. And I'll 
pay you big.” 

“Gee!” said John. 
do that ?” 


“Sure! 


“You're going to 
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“Surest thing you know.” 

John drew in his breath slowly. 

“This listens pretty good to me,” he 
said. 

“It’s yours if you'll take it.” 

“There’s no joker in the deck this 


time? You won't want me to run a 
crap game on the side?” 
“Nope. It’s a dead square deal. 


Does it go?” 

John leaned across the table, and ex- 
tended his hand. 

“It goes,” he said. “And thanks for 
saving my life. I never did think much 
of that shoe-shining scheme.” 

He sat back, and looked at Mr. Sco- 
bell. 

“What you’ve done with your wings 
and harp, I can’t think,” he said medi- 
tatively. “It’s a wonderful disguise.” 


John and Betty were married quietly 
—or as quietly as the village organist, a 
lusty performer, would permit—two 
weeks later at Norworth Church. The 
bride was given away.by Mr. Scobell, 
who, with a delicacy of feeling of which 
few who knew him would have deemed 
him capable, refrained from smoking 
during the ceremony. The wedding 
breakfast was held at the court, after 
which the newly married pair set off in 
an automobile, the gift of the bride’s 
stepfather, for their honeymoon tour. 
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It was while the chauffeur was crank- 
ing up the machine that Mr. Benjamin 
Scobell exhibited the only trace of sen- 
timent with which history credits him. 

Betty was already in the car, and 
John, buttoning his automobile coat, was 
about to follow her, when the tinaneier 
drew him aside. 

“Say,” he said. 
prince.” 

John bent an attentive ear. 

“Say, prince,” said Mr. Scobell, puff- 
ing earnestly at his cigar, and keeping 
his eyes fixed on the distant hills. “I 
got something I want you to do for me.” 

“Yes?” said John. “What's that?” 

Mr. Scobell continued to inspect the 
distant hills. 

“T wish you’d name him Benjamin,” 
he said softly. 

“Him?” said John, puzzled. 
Great Scott!” 

He looked fixedly at the financier. 
His face wore a somewhat dazed ex- 
pression. 

“The papers call you Hustler Sco- 
bell, don’t they?” he said at last. 

Mr. Scobell blushed with pleasure. 

“Why, say, yes. That’s so.” 

John nodded thoughtfully. 

“T don’t wonder,” he said. 
wonder. Good-by.” 

He walked slowly to the automobile. 


“Jest a moment, 


“Who? 


“T don’t 


BSA. 
THE OLD YEAR 


HE tolling bells that wake the night from sleep, 
The muffled notes of bugles, and the deep 

And piteous wail of sirens, shrieking woe, 

Proclaim how grieved is Earth that you must go! 
It does not seem you could have lived your days 
Since that fair morn when countless songs of praise 

Acclaimed to all the world a child sublime 

Lay cradled in the fathering arms of Time; 
And yet your course is finished, and the end 
‘You bid a welcome, as you would a friend! 

You offer Life the fleeting breath she gave, 

And turn to him whose kingdom is the grave! 
Still, what is there in death for you to dread? 
What man would fear to mingle with the dead, 

If he could be, when his last race is run, 

Remembered for some good he may have done? 


Ratepu M. Tuomson, 
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MAVID ELMORE turned from 
the telephone with an ashen 
face. He made as if to rise 
from his chair, but fell back 
leadenly, unable, it seemed, to 
master hand or foot. Hz: was as one 
stunned by the shock of some terrific 
explosion—without power of speech or 
movement. His eyes were fixed on va- 
cancy, but gradually the lines of an in- 
tolerable pain began to grow and deepen 
under them, and to seam his forehead. 

The message Elmore had _ received 
was brief and brutal. And it was from 
his lifelong friend, his old schoolmate, 
the man who was at once his family 
physician and, until of late, the close 
companion of his leisure hours. These 






were the words—these, and no more— 
that Richard Graham had sent hurtling 
at him over the wire: 

Come home. Your wife has just dropped 
dead. Heart failure 


There was no kindly softening of the 
blow, no little preparatory gentleness of 
any kind. It was as if the thrust had 
been deliberately aimed; he had been 
speared through the brain by the bald, 
barbarous intelligence, and then all was 
silence. He had known, of course, that 
Margaret’s heart was weak—Graham 
had advised him of this years before— 
but he had grown used to the thought, 
had come to look upon the danger as a 
thing remote, unlikely to be realized 
And now 

A long, shuddering exhalation hissed 
from Elmore’s tight-set lips. He passed 
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his hand across his eyes, and presently 
rose laboriously to his feet, gazing 
around him dazedly, as might a drunken 
man kicked from sodden sleep into semi- 
consciousness. 

Through the open windows, high 
above the clamor of the crowded streets, 
flowed in upon him the vagrant airs of 
waning May; little puffs and breaths of 
fragrance pilfered from the lilacs on the 
heights beyond the river. Nesting spar- 
rows fluttered and twittered on the sun- 
splashed cornices roundabout; a near- 
by tower clock boomed out the hour— 
one, two, three—and was answered by 
another, and yet another farther off; 
and from a foreign warship in the bay 
a bugle note came stealing in, faint as 
the final echo flung from Alpine fast- 
nesses 

But Elmore neither felt nor saw not 
heard these things rime had taken its 
toll of him, and had ceased to be. For 
was not Margaret dead? 

He moved about the room, mechani- 
cally gathering up his hat and gloves, 
a g to arrange 
and rearrange the papers on his desk. 
At last he placed them in neat little 
rows, and laid across them all the heavy 
mahogany ruler he had brought with 
him from his college days—up—up— 
one step upon another, until now it 
weighted down the briefs of the most- 
talked-of corporation lawyer in the city. 

Dully Elmore surveyed the array of 
papers; and set about rearranging it 
again. His mind’s motion was arrested ; 
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like a clock that has received a sudden 
jar, it had stopped, had ceased to work. 

And then from somewhere, from 
some neighboring window, came a 
woman's happy laugh, with the love 
note thrilling through it. 

Elmore’s head went up, and into his 
eyes sprang a startled look. The rigidity 
of his features laxed and fell away. His 
hands began to tremble, and his knees 
shook under him. Beads of moisture 
burst out at the corners of his mouth, 
and trickled down upon his chin. His 
lips quivered, and shaped themselves to 
speech. 

“Oh, my God!” he cried aloud. And 
the next instant he had dashed through 
the private door of his office, and was 
hurrying to the street. 


All the way uptown Elmore—now 
throbbingly alive to the catastrophe that 
had overtaken him—sat huddled back in 
the corner of the taxicab, holding him- 
self in check against the moment when 
he should face his dead. And through- 
out the tedious, never-ending ride one 
thought kept growing into dominance of 
all the others: Richard Graham was 
responsible for Margaret’s death. In 
some way, a way that it must be his task 
to learn, the man had killed her. It was 
a lunatic thought, perhaps, yet had not 
Graham but just now leveled at him— 
Margaret’s husband—a blow that might 
have slain a man less strong? 

And so, when at last Elmore reached 
his house, and found Graham standing 
on the threshold, he would have passed 
him by unspoken to had not the physi- 
cian blocked his way. 

“T must have a word with you, Dave,” 
he said. ‘Come into the library.” 

‘And I must have a word with you,” 
said Elmore icily. “But first I will see 
her.” 

Graham laid a detaining hand on the 
lawyer’s arm, but it was savagely shaken 
off. In doing so Elmore stepped back 
from the door, and now he glanced up 
at the windows overhead—her windows. 

“Why are the shades not lowered ?” 
he questioned gruffly. ‘What does it 
mean?” 

“Come with me into the library,” in- 


sisted Doctor Graham. ‘There are cer- 
tain facts I must acquaint you with be- 
fore you go upstairs.” 

Elmore studied him frowningly. 

“Very well,” he said finally, and led 
the way inside. 

There were no servants to be seen, no 
one to take the master’s hat and receive 
his bidding. Elmore subconsciously 
noted it as they crossed the wide hall to 
the library. And it was still, very still 
there in the house; so still that when 
they stepped into the room, and Gra- 
ham, falling behind, closed the door, and 
locked it, the click of the key bolt shoot- 
ing into place rang out sharply. 

Elmore wheeled about. 

“What are you doing?” he demanded 
harshly. 

Graham held up the key. 

“T have much to say to you, Dave,” 
he answered slowly. “I want to make 
sure you'll hear me through.” 

The two stood face to face, the doc- 
tor blond and bearded, the lawyer dark, 
clean-shaven, and showing the pallor of 
studious days and nights. Both were 
big men, and strong; both would com- 
mand a second glance in any assem- 
blage; but the eye would linger longer 
on the fair-haired man, for there was 
that about him—a high serenity of pur- 
pose—which compelled attention. 

At length Elmore broke the’silence. 

“Dick,” he said, with calculated de- 
liberation, ‘‘there is something back of 
all this, something dark, in which you 
have had a hand. I intend to find it out. 
That you are a heartless brute was 
proved once this afternoon; that you 
are worse than heartless you are prov- 
ing now. If—before I see her—there is 
anything concerning my wife’s sudden 
death it is necessary you should tell me, 
I will hear it; but I warn you to be 
brief. I will not be kept from her by 
useless words.” 

“You will not be,” returned Graham. 

“Then—unlock that door.” 

Graham shook his head. 

“No,” he made reply, “I will not un- 
lock it; not until I have had my say. 
The dead must wait, as they have al- 
ways done, upon the living.” 
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He dropped the key in his pocket, and 
crossed to the other side of the room. A 
cry of horror escaped Elmore. 

“Dick,” he called out, following him, 


2? 


“have you taken leave of your senses: 

“Tt is you,” said the other sadly, “who 
have taken leave of yours; who took 
leave of them two years ago. For, as 
sure as you are standing there before 
me, Dave, your neglect of Margaret has 
caused her death. Had you throttled 
her with your own hands, you could not 
the more certainly have put an end to 
her.” 

Elmore recoiled violently from his 
friend. Here was a shifting of the bur- 
den of proof that fell upon him like a 
flaming meteor from a cloudless sky. 

“Neglect!” he echoed, in a daze of 
pain. ‘Neglect! I, who loved her so!” 

He sank into a chair, and, throwing 
his arm across the back of it, buried his 
face from sight. 

And then Doctor Graham did a curi- 
ous thing. He sat down and took out 
his watch, and studied it as though he 
were timing the duration of the stricken 
man’s emotion. But presently, when he 
had restored the watch to his pocket, 
and spoke again, his voice trembled 
slightly. 

“Dave,” he began, “the one sincerest 
tribute we can pay to those we have lost 
beyond recall is to confess our sins 
against them. God knows why we don’t 
do it while they are with us—when it 

‘would clear away so many doubts, and 
ease so many heartaches—but we don’t, 
Dave ; and so we go on from day to day, 
and year to year, piling up the reckon- 
ing against ourselves, until in some such 
hour as this we find that we are bank- 
rupts, unable—forevermore unable—to 
pay our debts.” 

He paused a moment, and then went 
on: 

“Dave, when I said the dead must 
wait upon the living, I meant just that; 
they must wait for us to be honest with 
them. Have you ever thought how long 
we keep them waiting? How we cry 


our grief aloud, and shower pity on our- 
selves, forgetful that our sorrow should 
be for those whom we have allowed to 
pass away from us in ignorance of the 


depths of love we really bore them, but 
kept concealed ?” 

Elmore stirred in his chair. 

“Ah, she knew I loved her!” he 
groaned desolately, his head still bowed 
upon his arm. 

“She did not know it,” contradicted 
Graham, “not for the last two years. 
You kept your love concealed from her. 
If I could see this, don’t you suppose 
she felt it? She pined for her husband, 
and he kept aloof from her ; not in body, 
but in mind—the worst loneliness you 
can inflict on any one. Your wife was 
too proud to beg for the love that was 
not freely given her, and so she—she 
starved in silence. God, man, can’t you 
look back and see it all now, in this 
hour of reckoning?” 

David Elmore lifted his head, and 
gazed dumbly at his companion. His 
lips moved, but no word issued from 
them. 

“Can’t you see it?” urged Graham re- 
lentlessly. 

Elmore, with the barest flutter of his 
hand, seemed to motion the thought 
away from him. He tried again to 
speak. 

“But she—I thought she understood,” 





broke from him at last. “I—I 
“Oh, Dave, Dave!’ exclaimed the 
physician, with a sweeping gesture. 


“That has been the cry of all the fools 
of all the ages! Only God’s love we 
take for granted; the love of man for 
woman can never be retold too often. 1 
know, for I1—I—have hungered for a 
love that was never told.” 

Elmore sprang to his feet. 

“T must go to her at once!” he choked. 

“Wait!” commanded Graham. 

“The key! The key!” cried the other 


fiercely. “I will not be kept from her.” 
“Tsay wait!” repeated Graham 
sternly. “I, too, loved Margaret, loved 


her as a man loves but one woman in 
the world, and if I can wait to look 
upon her, so can you.” 

Had the speaker spouted forth a 
noxious vapor, Elmore could not have 
held him in more deadly fear, or have 
drawn off from him more suddenly. 

“You  loved—Margaret—in that 
way?” 
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“Yes, in that way.” 

The lawyer felt blindly for a chair, 
and dropped down on it. 

* And—and—she ?” 

The question came from him in a 
hoarse whisper, as though he were 
slowly strangling. 

Graham was looking away from El- 
more, out the window, and far beyond 
the opposing stones and mortar that 
hemmed his view. And as he looked, 
his lips softened into tender lines, and 
his eyes grew sad and wistful. Elmore, 
noting this, and reading it a-wrong, 
leaned over and touched the man upon 
the knee. 

“Do you mean,’ he breathed la- 
boredly, “that you—you——” 

He could get no further. Graham, 
recalled to himself, saw the dreadful 
thing that was taking shape in his 
friend’s mind. 

“Don’t say it, Dave,” he warned, “or 
I shall strike you down. To even har- 
bor the thought shows how far you have 
gone astray from Margaret. My love 
for her she has never guessed. It is as 
sacred to me as my mother’s memory. 
But, now listen to me. Had it been 
some woman less pure, and less wholly 
devoted to the man whose name she 
bore, God knows what might have come 
to pass.” 

*“Yes—God knows,” repeated Elmore 
heavily. 

“Tl have told you this, Dave,” con- 
tinued Graham, “that in this moment 
you may feel all you owe to Margaret. 
No ties of children bound you one to 
the other; nothing but love. And you, 
Dave, sinned against that love. It was 
not one great sin, Dave—the kind that 
shocks the world—but a succession of 
little sins, little deadly sins of selfishness 
and thoughtlessness, too small to be seen 
of men at large, but which in secret eat 
like rust into the souls of those who love 
us, and weaken and destroy their faith 
in us. Look here!” 

He took from his pocket two photo- 
graphs, and showed them to Elmore. 

“Margaret! Margaret!” 

As the cry burst from David Elmore’s 
surcharged breast, it was at once an in- 
vocation, a prayer, a sacrament. He 
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reached out hungrily for the pictures, as 
one who is famished would reach for 
bread. But Graham drew them away. 

“No,” he said. “They are mine, given 
to me by herself. No alien hand shall 
touch them.” 

The husband shrank back in pitiful 
abasement, and his fingers went to his 
mouth to hide its quivering. 

“This,” proceeded Graham, holding 
up one of the photographs, ‘was taken 
four years ago—three years after your 
marriage, Dave. Look at it! She was 
twenty-six—fair, and sweet, and fresh 
as a springtime morning, and as joyous 
as the birds that come to us then, Ah, 
Dave, in those days you were still wear- 
ing your heart on your sleeve.” 

Elmore caught his breath sharply. 

“Margaret!” he murmured. ‘Oh, 
Margaret!” 

Graham put the first picture in his 
pocket, and held up the other. 

**Now look at this, made not a month 
ago. Instead of thirty, you would take 
her to be forty—but little less than your 
age, Dave. And she looks older than 
you; weary, and worn, and hopeless, 
when she should be in the very flower 
and fragrance of her beauty. What 
wrought this change, Dave, in four short 
years? Think it over.” 

He placed the second picture with the 
first, and got up and took a turn around 
the room. And as he did so he again 
glanced privately at his watch. 

“It—it cannot be as you say,” came 
Elmore’s lifeless voice to him. ‘She 
knew—she must have known—that my 
love was the same—always.” 

Doctor Graham retraced his steps un- 
til he stood before his friend, looking 
down at him. 

“I have answered that already,” he 
said roughly. “If you were in charge of 
a drooping plant, and neglected to water 
it, do you think it would thrive? Do 
you think because your intentions were 
good it would take the place of the 
nourishment the plant required? Three 
years ago I told you your wife had a 
weak heart—which means weak nerves 
—and that a nature such as hers de- 
mands responsiveness of the affections, 
or it will prey upon and consume itself. 
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I told you that you must keep all worry 
from her, keep her mind alert with 
happy thoughts ; and I tried to show you 
that Margaret was too rare a woman to 
be put aside for the paltry ambitions of 
your business life. But you, devoured 
with the desire to gain the worthless 
plaudits of the crowd, paid me no heed, 
and to your appetite for power sacrificed 
your wife. Well, it has led you to this,” 
throwing out his arms, “an empty 
house.” 

“Dave!” called out Elmore piteously. 

“You are getting what you deserve,” 
retorted Graham harshly. ‘I was jeal- 
ous for Margaret’s happiness, and when 
I saw you drifting away from her, car- 
ried farther and farther by your petty 
plans and plottings for your own self- 
advancement, I remonstrated with you, 
and tried to put you on your guard 
against yourself. But you—you laughed 
at me, and j 

“You lie!’ flung out Elmore, bound- 
ing from his chair. ‘Nothing that ever 
touched on Margaret's welfare could 
fail to move me.” 

Graham, covertly noting the other’s 
exceeding anguish, looked strangely 
content; but he answered not a word. 

“At the time you speak of,” pursued 
Elmore hotly, “I went to Margaret, and 
told her of what I was striving to ac- 
complish, and that it was for her sake I 
wanted fame and power—to lay them 
at her feet. And she understood, and 
told me to go on,. and said she rejoiced 





in my success, and—— 

“And you went on,” broke in Gra- 
ham, with a gesture of disgust, “went on 
withdrawing yourself more and more 
from her to find the time to push your- 
self ahead; did it in the name of the lie 
you told her, the lie men have told their 
women since the world began, that all 
your aims and all your strivings were 
for her dear sake, salving your con- 
science with such sanctimonious rot as 
that. And,” he jeered on, “Margaret be- 
lieved you quite as much as I believe you 
now; as much as any wife has ever be- 
lieved it of any husband who has tried 
to prove his love for her by forsaking 
her companionship.” 

“Stop!” commanded Elmore. 


“Oh, I have had my say,” came back 
Graham coolly. “Now have yours.” 

He sat down, and openly consulted 
his watch. -Elmore crossed over to the 
mantelpiece, and slid his arm along upon 
it. And from this position he regarded 
his inquisitor intently. At length he 
spoke: 

“Graham’’—and his voice rang out 
hard and clear—“you are a dirty hound, 
if ever there was one. No man could 
talk as you have done to a friend in his 
hour of affliction without abandoning all 
claim to decency. But I am going to say 
this to you: Whatever your reason for 
it, you have done your work well. You 
have made me realize my failure and my 
loss, and have robbed me of all hope of 
consolation. Now, go, before I do you 
bodily harm, for I can bear no more.” 

Something in the street—the noise of 
a motor car stopping at the door— 
seemed to rivet Doctor Graham’s atten- 
tion for the moment. Then he rose and 
turned to Elmore, speaking hastily : 

“T am going, Dave. I sail for Havre 
in the morning. It makes no difference 
what you think of me. There was but 
one way to rouse you, if it killed you, 
and I employed it. Thank God, you 
have nerves of steel, for o 

He stopped short, lifting a warning 
finger. 

“Listen!” 

There was a slight commotion in the 
hall. Elmore gazed at Graham stupidly, 
uncomprehendingly. He stood as if 





carved from stone. 

Carefully, like one who treads upon 
the brink of an abyss, the physician 
made his way to Elmore’s side. 

“Some one is at the outer door, 
Dave,” he whispered, placing his hand 
on the other's shoulder. “John is com- 
ing up to open it. I bade him stay be- 
low stairs until Oh, Dave, Dave! 
She is alive, and she loves you! I have 
lied to you—for her happiness and 
yours! Do you understand? Listen!” 

The tones of a woman’s voice—low 
and sweet—came in to them from the 
hall, then could be heard less distinctly, 
and then not at all. 

Margaret had gone upstairs to her 
room, 
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Elmore’s body, which had swayed and 
shook as though an electric current were 
passing through it, now drooped in upon 
itself. Graham’s arm upheld him. 

“Dave! Bear up! Bear up!’ he cau- 
tioned. “She knows nothing of this; 
does not know that we are here. I in- 
duced her to go for a drive, and sent for 
you. Remember, a shock may kill her.” 

Slowly—very slowly—David Elmore 
straightened up until, supporting him- 
self by the mantelpiece, he could stand 
alone. His face was marble white, and 
his eyes burned out from it like points 
of glowing steel. 

Presently he let go his hold on the 
mantel, but caught at it again. Twice 
he did this, testing, it would seem, his 
strength. The third time he moved 


away from his support and, drawing 
himself up to his full height, confronted 
the other man. 

He tried to speak, but found that he 
was wordless. There was no sap in 
him. His tongue was dry—choking 
him. His lips were as leather drawn 
tight across his teeth. They refused to 
frame the blasting anathema that surged 
up from his heart, the curse he would 
call down upon this friend who had 
made him suffer the pains of hell. 

And so, still swaying on his feet, 
dumb with the conflict raging in him, 
and driven by the extremity of his pas- 
sion to find an outlet for it, he dashed 
his clenched hand full in Graham's 
mouth, and, with him, fell prone upon 
the floor. 


A 
se 
THE MASKERS 


DEA8: let's toss our masks away, 
Let’s forget this foolish play, 
With its tricks and its deceit, 
With its every mood a cheat; 
Let's be ‘just ourselves’ a while, 
Free of mimic sigh or smile. 


“Let's be as we used to be 
Ere we tried this comedy, 

Natural as children are 

With no shrewd pretense to mar; 
Let our words be straight and true 
Like the speech that once we knew. 


“Dear, let’s be ourselves again 

As we were when we were ten, 
Knowing naught of guile or wit, 
Frank and fair—and proud of it. 

Can't we ever be the same 

As before we ‘played the game’? 


“Dear, let’s toss our masks away!’ 
It’s too late, for now the play 
Has so changed our very hearts 
We ourselves are but the parts, 
Merely actors in the show, 
And our lines are all we know. 
. BERTON BRALEY. 




















VENTURE IN BY-PRODUCTS 


Be, Soseph Ci Lincoln 


HE “Ostable Grocery, Dry 
Goods, Boots and Shoes, and 
Fancy Goods Store” was do- 
in’ fust rate, the addition for 
the post office was built on, 

and Mary Blaisdell was takin’ care of 

it as good, or better, than the post office 
had ever been taken care of in that 
town. So, take it altogether, it did seem 
as if me and my partner, Jim Henry 
Jacobs, ought to be satisfied. Fur's | 
was concerned, the satisfaction was 
pretty absolute, but it took a good deal 
to satisfy Jim Henry. One mornin’, he 
came back from a trip among the swell 
suunmer folks—he always handled their 
trade himself—and I could see right off 
that somethin’ was botherin’ him. 
“\Well,” says I, ‘what's weighin’ on 
your mind now? Or is it your stomach ? 

I'm willin’ to bet that I’m two pound 

heftier than I was afore I ate them hot 





biscuits at our boardin’ house this morn- 
in; and you got away with three more’n 
than I did. Has your ballast shifted, 
or what?” 

le shook his head. 

“Skipper,” he says—he called me 
“Skipper” so much that I almost forgot 
I was christened Zebulon ee 
per,” says he, “we're ruined by foreign 
cheap labor.” 


“You're right.” says I. “I heard that 


that Dutch cook used to work in a ce- 
ment factory, and them biscuits prove 
Ti 

“Nothin’ doin’,” he says. “My noon 
lunch for two years was ‘Draw one 
with a plate of sinkers’; and when it 
comes to warm dough, I’m an immune. 


That Poquit House biscuit shooter 
could practice on me for a week and 
never dent my nickel-steel digestion. 
No. What I’m full of just now is em- 
broidery.” 

I looked at him. 

“See here, Jim Henry,” says I, 
“you've got me a mile offshore in a fog. 
Unless you ‘ve swallowed your napkin, I 
don't see 

“There! There!” he interrupted. 
“Tt’s nothin’ I’ve swallowed, I tell you! 
It’s somethin’ I’ve seen that I can’t 
swallow. I can't swallow those tan- 
faced, hook-nosed lace peddlers. 
They're thicker round here than lumps 
of saleratus in those biscuit we’ve been 
talkin’ about. They're separatin’ per- 
fectly good easy marks from money that 
be longs to us, and I'm gettin’ mad. My 
Turkish blood’s risin’, and there’s likely 
to be another Armenian massacre in 





this neighborhood pretty soon. 

[ understood what he meant then. 
Every summer for the last year or two 
the Cape has been sufferin’ from a 
plague of fellers peddlin’ handmade 
lace, and embroidery, and such. They're 
all shades of color except white, and 
they talk all sorts of languages except 
plain United States; but, no matter 
what they lock like or how they jabber, 
every last one of them claims to be an 
Armenian, and to have his hand satchel 
solid full of native-made tidies, and 
tablecloths, and the like of that. I 
never run across the Armenian flag on 
any of my v’yages; but if it ain’t a doily, 
then it ought to be. 


And the prices they charge! Whew! 
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A white man would blush every time 
he named one; but these fellers, bein’ 
all complexions, from light tan Oxford 
to dark rubber boot, are born to blush 
unseen, and can charge four dollars for 
a crocheted necktie and never crack, 
spot, nor fade. 

Jim Henry was some on high prices 
himself; likewise, he considered the 
summer cottagers and the hotel folks 
as more or less our special property. 
Therefore, you can understand how this 
Armenian competition riled and dis- 
turbed him. And, as it turned out, that 
very mornin’ he’d gone to call on Mrs. 
Burke Smythe, who was one of the 
Ostable Store’s best and most well-off 
customers, and found her ankle-deep 
in lamp mats and centerpieces which an 
Armenian specimen was diggin’ out of 
a couple of suit cases. And she’d told 
him that she couldn’t pay our bill for 
another month ‘count of havin’ spent all 
her “household allowance” on the “love- 
liest set of embroidered dress and waist 
patterns” and such that ever was. 
There was the dress pattern. Didn't 
he think it was a “dear”? 

Well, Jim Henry give in to the “dear” 
part—she’d paid sixty-four dollars for 
it—and come away disgusted. These 
peddlers was takin’ the coin right out 
of our mouths, he vowed. What was 
we goin’ to do about it? 

“Keep our mouths shut, I guess,” 
says I. “I can’t see anything else.” 

But that wouldn’t do for him. He 
went away growlin’, and for the next 
couple of days he hardly said a word. 
I knew he was hatchin’ some scheme or 
other, and I took care not to scare him 
off the nest. The third mornin’, he 
came off himself, fetchin’ his brood with 
him. 

“Skipper,” says he, joyful, “I believe 
I've got it. I believe I’ve got:the idea 
that'll put those Armenians in the dis- 
card. You listen to me.” 

I listened, and what he’d hatched was 
somethin’ like this: We—that is, the 


“Ostable Grocery, Dry Goods, Boots 
and Shoes, and Fancy Goods Store”— 
would sell embroidery and crocheted 
plunder, and run the peddlers out of 
We'd open a tidy department 


business. 


What did I think of 


on our own hook. 
that ? 
Well, I didn’t 
I told him so. 
“Don’t believe we can do it,” says I. 
“Why not?” says he. “We can 
charge as much as they can, and that 
seems to be the main thing.” 
“That ain’t it,” I told him. “We 
can’t get the stuff to sell. Plenty of 
machine made; but the summer folks 
won't have that, cheap or high. What 
they wake up nights and cry for is the 
genuine, hand-manufactured article; 
and, unless you buy it off the peddlers 
themselves—which would be unprofita- 
ble, to say the least—/ don’t see where 
you're goin’ to get it. Besides, if you 
could get it, sellin’ it in a store wouldn't 
do. ’Tain’t romantic and _ foolish 
enough. Take this Burke Smythe wom- 
an,” says I; “she’s a fair sample. She 
could have got just as nice, pretty dress 
patterns out of a fashion magazine, 
or : 


think much of it, and 





“Great snakes!” he broke in. “You 
don’t think ‘twas a paper pattern she 
paid sixty-four plunks for, do you?” 

“Never mind what ’twas,” I says, 
dignified; ‘‘’twould be all the same, 
paper or sheet iron. She wouldn’t care 
for it at all if she’d bought it in a 
store. There’s nothin’ mysterious or 
romantic in that. But here comes one 
of these liver-complected, black-haired 
fellers, lookin’ for all the world like a 
pirate, and whispers in her ear he’s got 
somethin’ in that carpetbag of his that 
nobody else has got, and that’ll make 
Mrs. General Jupiter Jones, or some 
other of the Smythe bosom friends, look 
like a last summer’s scarecrow. And, as 
a favor to her, he ain’t showed it to Mrs. 
Jupiter—which is most likely a lie; but 








never mind—and he’ll sell it to her 
at a_ sixty-four-dollar sacrifice, be- 
cause : 

“Hold on!” he interrupts. “Cut it 


out! Break away! Don’t you s’pose 
I’ve thought of that? Your old Uncle 
James Henry Jacobs, doctor of sick 
businesses, wa’n’t born yesterday by 
about thirty-eight years. I ain’t figger- 
in’ to handle Armenian stuff. See here, 
Skipper. What makes the summer 











SO 
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bunch so crazy to get hold of old clocks, 
and old chains, and antique junk gen- 
erally ?” 

“Well,” says I, “for one thing, ’cause 
they are antiques. For another, because 
they come from right here on the Cape, 
and pg 

“That's it,” he sings out. ‘And that’s 
enough. Well, there’s plenty of hand- 
made embroideries and laces, not to 
mention lamp mats and bed quilts, made 
right here on the Cape, too. Last fall, 
the county fair had a buildin’ solid full 
of ‘em. This is my plan. Do stop your 
Doubtin’ Thomas act, and listen.” 

The plan was sort of simple but com- 
plicated. Fust off, him and me was 
to see all the old ladies and young girls 
in Ostable and the surroundin’ country, 
and get ’em to agree to sell their hand- 
made knittin’ to us. If they wouldn’t 
sell to us direct, then we'd sell it for 
them on commission. We'd fit up a 
room in the loft over the store, adver- 
tise it as the “Colonial Curio Shop” or 
the “Pilgrim Mothers’ Exchange,” or 
some such ridiculous or mysterious 
name, stock it full of the truck. the 
widows and orphans had been knittin’ 
or tattin’ all winter, drop a hint to the 
summer folks—and then set back and 
take the money. 

“It'll go, I tell you,” he says, enthu- 
siastic. “It’s a sure winner. Just say 
the word, Skipper, and we’ll start fittin’ 
up the loft to-morrow mornin’.” 

“Well,” says I, pretty doubtful, “if 
you're so sure, Jim, I——” 

“Sure!” he broke in. “Why wouldn't 
I be sure? .There’s only one kind of 
people that can get ahead of me in a 
business deal—and they don’t hail from 
Armenia. Skipper, here’s where we 
hand our peddlin’ friends theirs, and 
then some.” 

Next mornin’ he took the spare horse 
and started out. When he got back that 
night, he had the bottom of the wagon 
covered with bundles of knittin’ and 
handmade contraptions, and he made 
proclamations that he hadn't begun to 
cover the available territory. He'd seen 
I don’t know how many single females 
and widows who had the faneywork 
and crochetin’ habit; and they sold him 








everything they had in stock, and prom- 
ised more. 

“They take to it like a duck to wa- 
ter,” says he, joyful. “They’re all 
down on the peddlers, and they’re goin’ 
to pitch in and supply the home 
market. In another week you can’t pass 
two houses in this town without hearin’ 
the merry click of the needle. To-mor- 
row I canvass Denboro and Bayport, 
and the next day I tackle Harniss. By 
Monday we'll be ready to fit up the 
loft.” 

And, sure enough, he was right. The 
amount of stuff he fetched back in that 
wagon was surprisin’. How the female 
population of Ostable County could 
have turned out all that embroidery and 
found time to cook meals and sweep, let 
alone make calls and talk about their 
neighbors, beat me a mile. But when 
he told me what he paid for the collec- 
tion I begun to understand. However, 
I didn’t say nothin’. ’Twan’t until he 
commenced to rig up the room over the 
store that I spoke my thoughts. 

“Why, Jim Henry!” I says. ‘What 
are you thinkin’ of ? Puttin’ panelin’ on 
those walls! And paperin’ with that 
expensive paper! And, for the dear . 
land sakes, what are those carpenters 
cuttin’ that hole in the upper deck for?” 

“For stairs, of course,” says he. 
“Think the customers are goin’ to fly 
up there? Don’t bother me, Skipper, 
I’m busy.” 

“Stairs!” I sings out. ‘Why, there’s 
stairs already. What’s the matter with 
the steps leadin’ aloft from the back 
room? JlV’e’ve used them ever since 
we've been here, and——” 

“S-shh! S-shh!” says he, resigned 
but impatient. ‘“Cap’n,- your business 
instinct is all right in some things, like 
—like—well, I can’t think what just 
now, but never mind. You’re a good 
feller, but you’re too apt to cal'’late by 
last year’s almanac. You ain’t as up to 
date as you might be. Do you suppose 
Her Majesty Burke Smythe, and the 
rest of the Royal Family we’re settin’ 
this trap for, will take the trouble to 
hunt up that back room, and fall over 
egg cases and kerosene barrels to find 
the ladder to that loft? And climb the 
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ladder after they find it? No, no! 
We'll have a flight of stairs right from 
the main part of this store, where they 
can't help seein’ “em. And there'll be 
old-fashioned rag mats on the landin’s, 
and brass candlesticks with candles in 
‘em at night, and " 

“Candles!” says I. “I could light 
those stairs like a glory with kerosene 
lamps while a body was tryin’ to get 
sight of ’em with a candle! I never 
heard such nonsense.” 

But ‘twas no use. What we must do 
was make that loft “quaint,” and old- 
fashioned, and the like of that. I didn’t 
understand—and so on. 

“All right,” says I, “maybe I don’t; 
but I do understand this: Judgin’ by 
the amount of hard cash you've spent 
for lace tuckers and doilies, and the bill 
them stairs and panelin’s and candle- 
sticks’ll come to, I don’t see a profit on 
the Pilgrim Curio Mothers’ Exchange 
in ten year big enough to cover a five- 
cent piece.” 

He'd risk the profit. Besides, there 
was another reason for the stairs, and 
such. To get to ‘em all, the rich folks 
would have to go right through the 
store; and if they didn’t buy anything 
upstairs they would down, sure and sar- 
tin. He was figgerin’ on catchin’ the 
transient trade, the automobile trade; 
and all around the foot of the stairs 
we'd have temptin’ lunches put up and 
set out, and bottles of ginger ale and 
boxes of cigars, and so forth, and so on. 
He preached for half an hour, windin’ 
up with: 

“Anyhow, Skipper, if the curio shop 
should lose money—which it won’t—it 
will bring customers to the Ostable Gro- 
cery, Dry Goods, Boots and Shoes, and 
Fancy Goods Store, which is the main 
thing; that and keepin’ the coin in the 
United States instead of shippin’ it to 
Armenia. The embroideries and laces 
are by-products, as you might say; and 
if a plant comes out even on its by- 
products, it’s a payin’ proposition.” 

He had me there. I didn’t know a 
by-product from a salt herrin’; so I 
shut up. 

The 





“Old Colony Women’s Ex- 


change and Curio Room,” which was 


the name he finally picked out, opened 
at the end of a fortni’t. Jacobs had ad- 
vertised it in the papers, and put signs 
for miles up and down the main roads, 
let alone tellin’ every well-off summer 
woman within reachin’ distance. And, 
almost from the very start, it done well. 
The loft was crowded ‘most every after- 
noon ; and sometimes there’d be as marry 
as three automobiles anchored alongside 
our main platform. 

At the end of the fust month, the Ex- 
change had cleared—cleared, mind you 
—over two hundred dollars; and Jim 


Henry was crowin’ over me like a 
shanghai rooster over a bantam. He'd 


had another happy thought, and had 
added “antiques” to the stock in the 
loft; and the prices he got for lame 
chairs and rheumatic tables was some- 
thin’ scandalous. But it wa’n't all joy. 
There was two things that troubled him. 

One of the things was that the supply 
of knittin’ and fancywork was givin’ 


out. Likewise the “antiques.” Of 
course, there was some on hand. Aunt 
Susannah Cahoon’s yeller and _ black 


mittens, ear lappets, and tippets hadn't 
sold, and wa’n’t likely to; and Abinadab 
Saint’s alabaster whale-oil lamp with 
the crack in it, that his Great-uncle 
Peleg brought home from sea, hadn't 
been grabbed to any extent. But these 
were the exceptions. ’Most all the good 
stuff had gone; and, though Jacobs had 
raked the county with a fine-tooth comb, 
as you might say, the reg'lar dealers 
from Boston had raked it ahead of him, 
and there wa’n’t any “antiques” leit. 

There was several reasons for the 
shortage in fancywork. One was that 
the knitters and tatters couldn’t turn it 
out fast enough; and, moreover, the sea- 
son for church fairs was settin’ in, and 
the heft of the females, bein’ reg’lar 
members in good standin’, jad to tack 
ship and go to helpin’ their meetin’- 
houses. So our stock was gettin’ low, 
and Jim Henry was worried. 

The other thing that worried him was 
that we couldn’t get the right kind of 
help to sell the stuff. He couldn’t tend 
to it himself, bein’ too busy otherwise. 
Mary Blaisdell had the post-office de- 
partment on her hands. The clerk and 
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the delivery boys wa’n't fitted for the 
job at all; and, as for me, I couldn't sell 
a blue sugar bow! without a cover for 
seven dollars and take the money. I 
knew the one that bought it was per- 
fectly satisfied; but 1 couldn’t do it. I 
ain’t built that way. 

“It’s no use, Jim Henry,” says I. “I 
may be foolish, but I have ideas about 
some things; and it’s my notion that 
sartin kinds of folks are fitted by nature 
for sartin kinds of things. Now, Cape 
Codders they're fitted for seafarin’, 
and such; and New Yorkers and Chi- 
cagoers, like you, are fitted for stock- 
brokin’ and storekeepin’; and Italians 
for hand organs, and diggin’ streets, and 
singin’ in opera. And when it comes to 
sellin’ secondhand stuff or keepin’ a 
pawnshop, there’s 

“Rubbish!” he snaps. ‘A while ago, 
you'd have said that the embroidery 
trade was cornered by the Armenians. 
We've proved that’s a fairy tale, ain't 
we? I've got some ideas myself. I 
know the kind of guy I want to run 
that Exchange, and, sooner or Iater, I'll 
find him—or her. Meantime, we'll have 
to do the best we can; and I'll take it as 
a favor if you'll let up on the hammer 
exercise.” 

I wa’n't sure what he meant by the 
“hammer exercise’; but ‘twas plain 
enough that them “by-products” was a 
sore subject, and that he was worried. 

However, he wa'n’t the only worried 
lace dealer in the neighborhood. The 
Old Colony Exchange had made good 
in one direction, anyhow. It had 
knocked the embroidery peddlin’ busi- 
ness higher’n a kite. Where there used 
to be a dozen suit-case luggers paradin’ 
through the town, now you _ scarcely 
sighted one; and that one looked pretty 
sick and discouraged. The home market 
had smashed foreign competition for 
the time bein’, that much was pretty 
sure. But our stock kept gettin’ lower 
and lower, and the auto crowds begun 
to go by now instead of stoppin’. And 
the few that did stop hardly ever bought 
anything unless Jim Henry himself was 
there to hypnotize ‘em into it. 

One mornin’ I came to the store 
pretty late, and found our clerk talkin’ 





to a dark-complected chap with curly 
hair and a suit case. I didn’t shove my 
bows into the talk; but, when ’twas 
over, I asked the clerk what the critter 
wanted. He laughed. 

“Oh, he’s the last survivor of the ped- 
dlin’ crew,” he says. “He ain’t sold a 
thing, and he’s goin’ back to Boston 
right off. I told him he might as well. 
He asked a lot of questions about the 
Exchange, and I took him upstairs and 
showed him around.” 

“You did?” says I. “What for?” 

“Oh, just to let him see what he was 
up against, that’s all. He was a pretty 
decent feller—some of them Armenians 


ain't so bad—and I pitied him. He was 
awful discouraged. He'd heard Mr. 


Jacobs had been tryin’ to hire a sales- 
man for up there; and he hinted that 
he’d kind of like the job.” 

“Did, hey?” says I. ‘Well, it’s a 
good thing for you and him that Mr. 
Jacobs didn’t catch you. He’d sooner 
have a snake on the premises than one 
of them peddlers. What else did he 
say? Anything?” 

Why, yes. It developed that he’d 
said a good deal. Asked where we got 
our stuff, and so on. I judged ’twas a 
providence that I come in when I did, 
or that clerk would have told every last 
word he knew. I didn’t say anything to 
Jim Henry. No use frettin’ him unnec- 
essary. 

Three days after that the Injun 
showed up. I don’t know as you know 
it, but there are a few Injuns left on the 
Cape—half-breeds, or three-quarters, 
they are mostly; and they live up 
around Cohasset Narrows, or off in the 
woods in those latitudes. This one was 
an old feller, black-haired, of course, 
and kind of fleshy, with a hook nose 
and skin the color of gingerbread. | 
heard talk upstairs in the Exchange; 
and, when I went aloft, I found him 
and Jim Henry settin’ among the by- 
products, and as confidential as a couple 
of rats in a schooner’s hold. Soon as 
Jacobs seen me, he sung out for me to 
heave alongside. 

“Look at that, Cap’n Zeb,” he says. 
“What do you think of that?” 

I took what he handed me, and looked 
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at it. ‘Twas a piece of handmade lace 
—a centerpiece, I believe they call it— 
and ‘twas mighty well done. 

“Think of it?” says I. “Well, I ain’t 
much of a judge, but I’d call it a pretty 
slick article. Who made it?” 

The old, black-haired chap answered. 

“My sister,” he says. “She make 
‘em. Make ’em plenty.” 

“Bully for her!” says I. 
lady we've been lookin’ for. 
she make some more; hey?” 

He grinned; and Jacobs mentioned 
for me to clear out; so I done it. He 
and old Gingerbread Face stayed aloft 
in that Exchange for upward of an 
hour; and, when they came down, Jim 
Henry went with him as fur as the 
door. When the stranger had gone, Jim 
turns to me and stuck out his hand. 

“Skipper,” says he, grinnin’ like a 
punkin lantern, “shake! I’ve got it.” 

“What have you got?” I asked. I 
was a little mite provoked at bein’ sent 
below so unceremonious. “What have 
you got—Asiatic cholery? Thought 
you wouldn’t have nothin’ to do with 
Armenians.” 

“Armenians be hanged!” says he. 
“That’s no Armenian. He’s an Indian, 
a full-blooded Indian, or pretty near it. 
And his family is about the only full- 
bloods left. There’s a colony of them 
up the Cape a ways; and it seems that 
they pick berries in the summer, and 
put in their winters turnin’ out stuff 
like that centerpiece. He heard about 
the Exchange, and he’s come way down 
here to see if we bought such things. 
I told him we bought ’em with bells on, 
and he’ll be back here to-morrow with 
another load.” 

Sure enough, he was, load and all; 
and ‘twould have astonished you to 
see what fust-class fancywork his sister 
and the rest of the squaws turned out. 
Jacobs bought the whole lot, and or- 
dered more; said he’d take all the tribe 
could scare up; and old Gingerbread— 
his American name, so he said, was 
Rose, Solomon Rose—went away hap- 
py. When I found what Jim Henry 


“She’s the 
Maybe 





had paid him for the plunder, I didn’t 
blame Rose for bein’ joyful. 
But Jacobs didn’t care. 


He was all 


excitement and hurrah again. He had 
a new addition made to the Exchange 
sign. ’Twas “The Old Colony Women’s 
Exchange, Curio Room, and Indian Ex- 
hibit” now; and inside of two days the 
Burke Smythes and their friends was 
callin’ reg’lar, the auto parties was roll- 
in’ up to the door, and the money was 
rollin’ in. Injun embroidery was some- 
thin’ new; and the summer gang 
snapped at it like bullfrogs at a red rag. 

Then that partner of mine was seized 
violent with another rush of ideas to the 
head. I’m blessed if he didn’t hire old 
Rose—the “Last of the Mohicans,” he 
called him—to spend his days in that 
Injun Exchange loft. Paid him ten 
dollars a week, he did, just to set there 
and look the part. ’Twas a sinful waste 
of money, ’cordin’ to my notion; but 
Jim Henry shut me up like a huntin’- 
case watch—with a snap. 

“Who said he could sell?” he wanted 
to know. “I didn’t, did I? I don't 
know that he can’t—he’s shrewd enough 
when it comes to sellin’ us the stuff he 
brings with him; but if he don’t sell a 
fifty-cent article *“ 

“Which he won't,” I interrupted; 
“for there’s nothin’ less than two- 
seventy-five in the robbers’ den, and you 
know it. How you have the face to 
charge e 

“Will you be quiet?” he wanted to 
know. “As I say, whether he sells or 
not, he’s wuth his wages twice over. 
Can’t you understand? Just oblige me 
by rubbin’ your brains with scourin’ 
soap or somethin’, and try to under- 
stand. All the auto bunch ain’t lambs; 
some of them—the males especially— 
are a fairly cagy collection; and there’s 
been doubts expressed concernin’ the 
genuineness of our Injun exhibit. But 
with old Uncas—with the Last of the 
Mohicans himself right on deck as a liv- 
in’ guarantee, why, we could sell clam- 
shells as small change from Sittin’ Bull’s 
wampum belt, and never raise a sacri- 
legious question even from a Unitarian 
freethinker. It’s a cinch.” 

“See here, Jim Henry,” says I, “if 
this thing’s a fraud, I won’t have any- 
thing to do with it.” 

“Neither will I,” says he, emphatic. 
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“Frauds don’t pay, not in the long run, 
But grandmother’s genuine antiques 
and the A-number-one, Simon-pure em- 
broideries of the noble red man—or 
woman—pay, and don’t you forget it.” 

They did pay; and old Mohican him- 
self was a payin’ investment, too, in 
spite of my doubts and Jeremiah 
prophesyin’. He made a ten-strike with 
every female that hit that loft. They 
said he was so “quaint,” and “odd,” and 
“pathetic.” Mrs. Burke Smythe vowed 
there was somethin’ “big” and “great” 
about him—meanin’ his nose or his 
boots, I presume likely—and, somehow 
or other, though he didn’t look like a 
salesman, he sold. And every week or 
so he'd take a day off and go back home, 
returnin’ with a fresh supply of tidies, 
and lace, and gimcracks. | changed my 
mind about Injuns. I see right off that 
all the yarns I'd read about ’em was 
lies. They didn’t murder nor scalp their 
enemies—they smothered ’em with lamp 
mats. 

And ’twan’t fancywork alone that the 
Rose critter fetched back from these 
home v’yages of his. He struck an “an- 
tique” vein somewheres in the reserva- 
tion; and not a week went by that he 
didn’t resurrect an old bedstead or a 
table or a spinnin’ wheel or somethin’, 
and fetched ’em down in an old wagon 
towed by an old white horse. The 
“children of the forest’—which was an- 
other of Jim Henry’s names for the In- 
juns and half-breeds—didn’t give. up 
these things for nothin’; far trom it. 
We had to pay as much as if they was 
made of solid silver; but we sold ‘em 
at gold prices, so that part was all 
right. 

And every other day Jacobs would 
ask me what I thought of “by-products” 
now. As for Armenian competition, it 
was dead. There wa’n’t any. 

Well, three more weeks drifted along, 
and the summer season was ‘most over. 
Then, one Tuesday mornin’, old Rose, 
the Mohican, didn’t show up. He'd 
gone away on Friday cal'latin’ to be 
back Monday with a fresh lot of “an- 
tiques” and centerpieces; but he wa’n't. 
And Tuesday and Wednesday passed, 
and he didn’t come. Jim Henry was 


awful worried. We needed more 
stock, and we needed our Injun curio; 
and nothin’ would do but I must turn 
myself into a relief expedition and hunt 
him up. 

“Somethin’s happened, sure,” says 
Jacobs. ‘“He’s never missed his time 
afore. Those fellers pride themselves 
on keepin’ their word—you read Coop- 
er, if you don’t believe it—and he’s sick 
or dead; one or the other.” 

“Dead nothin’! says I. “He’s too 
tough to kill, and nothin’ would make 
him sick but soap and water, which ain’t 
one of his bad habits by a consider’ble 
sight. However, if it'll make you any 
easier, I'll take the mornin’ train and 
locate him if I can.” 

But locatin’ him wa’n’t such an 
easy matter. All we knew was he 
lived somewheres in Wampaquoit, and 
Wampaquoit is ten miles from no- 
where, in the woods up around Cohasset 
Narrows. I got off of the train at the 
Narrows depot, and, after considerable 
cruisin’ and bargainin’, I hired a horse 
and buggy, and started to drive over. I 
lost my way, and got onto a wood road. 
Don’t ask me about that road. I don’t 
want to talk about it. I’d been on salt 
water for a good many years, and I’d 
seen some rough goin’, but rockin’ and 
bouncin’ over that wood road come 
nigher to makin’ me seasick than any 
of my Grand Banks trips. Narrow! 
And grown over! My land! I had to 
stoop to keep from bein’ scraped off the 
seat; and, whenever I'd straighten up 
to ease my back, a pine branch would 
fetch me a slap in the face that you 
could hear half a mile. 

As for my language, you could hear 
that two miles. They had a revival 
meetin’ in the Narrows meetin’house 
the follerin’ week ; but whether ’twas on 
my account or not I don’t know. 

However, I made port after a spell— 
that is, I run afoul of a house and lot 
in a clearin’ sort of; and I asked a 
black-lookin’ male critter, who was 
asleep under a tree, how to get to 
\Wampaquoit. He riz upon one elbow, 
brushed the mosquitoes away from his 
mouth, and made answer that ‘twas 
Wampaquoit I was in. 
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“But the town?” says I. “Where's 
the town?” 

Well, it appeared that this was the 
town, or part of it. The rest was scat- 
tered along through the next three or 
four mile of wilderness. Where was 
the center? Oh, there wa’n't any. 
There was a schoolhouse and a meetin’- 
house, and a blacksmith’s, and such, on 
the main road up a piece, that was all. 

“But where do the Injuns live?” I 
wanted to know. ‘The knittin’ women, 
the Lamp Mat Trust—where does it— 
she—they, I mean, live?” 

He couldn’t seem to make much out 
of this; and by and by he went into the 
house and fetched out his wife. She 
was about as black as he was; and I 
cal'lated they was a Portygee family; 
but, no, lo and behold you, it turned out 
they was Injuns themselves! But they 
never heard of anybody named Rose, 
nor of anybody that knit centerpieces, 
nor of an “antique,” nor anything. I 
give it up pretty soon—my temper was 
beginnin’ to heat up the surroundin’ air, 
and the mosquitoes seemed to think [ 
was “Old Home Week,” and come for 
miles around and brought their rela- 
tions—and drove away over a fairly de- 
cent road this time, till I found another 
house. But this was just the same; 
Injuns in plenty—most everybody was 
part Injun—but nobody had heard of 
our special Mohican nor of an “an- 
tique.””’ And, which was queerer still, 
they never heard of anybody around 
that done knittin’ or crochetin’ or lace 
makin’, or had sold any, if they did 
do it. 

Well, to bile this yarn of mine down, 
I rode through those woods and around 
the settlement ‘most of that afternoon. 
Then I was ready to give up, and so 
was my old livery-stable horse. He'd 
gone dead lame, and ’twould have been 
a sin and a shame to make him walk 
a step farther. I took him to the black- 
smith’s -shop, and left him there. I 
pounded mosquitoes, and asked the 
blacksmith some questions, and he 








pounded iron and wanted to ask me 
a million; but neither of us got a heap 
of satisfaction out of the duet. 

Two things seemed to be sure and 


sartin. One was that Solomon Uncas 
Rose, the “child of the forest” and chief 
of the tattin’ tribe, was mistook when 
he give Wampaquoit as his home town; 
and t’other that, much as I wanted to, 
I couldn't get out of that town until 
evenin’. My horse wa’n't fit to travel, 
and I couldn’t hire another, not until 
after the blacksmith had had his sup- 
per. Then he’d hitch up and drive me 
back to the Narrows. 

But luck was with me for once. Up 
the road came bumpin’ a_nice-lookin’ 
mare and runabout wagon, with a pleas- 
ant-faced, gray-haired man on the seat. 
The mare pulled up at the blacksmith’s 
house, and the man got down and went 
inside. 

“Who's that?” says I. “And what’s 
he done to be sentenced to this place?” 

“Doctor,” says the blacksmith, with 
a grunt—he was one-quarter Injun, too. 
“Come from West Ostable. My wife 
sick.” 

“TI sympathize with her,” says I. 
“I’m sick, too—homesick. Maybe this 
doctor'll help me out. What I need is 
a change of scene; and I need it bad.” 

So, when the doctor come out of the 
house, I hailed him, and asked him if 
he’d do a kindness to a shipwrecked 
mariner stranded on a lee shore. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” says he, 
laughin’. 

“Matter enough,” I told him. “I want 
to go home. Besides, a merciful man 
is merciful to the beasts; and if I stay 
here much longer these mosquitoes’ll 
die of rush of my) blood to their heads. 
[ understand you come from West Os- 
table, doctor; but if ‘twas Jericho 
*twould be all the same. I want you to 
let me ride there with you. And you 
can charge anything you want to.” 

That doctor was a fine feller. He 
laughed some more, and told me to 
jump right in. Said he’d got to see one 
more patient on his way back; but, if 
I didn’t mind that stop, he'd be glad of 
my company. So I told the blacksmith 
to keep my horse and buggy overnight, 
and when I got to West Ostable I'd 
telephone for the livery folks to send 
for ’em. Then I got into the doctor’s 
runabout, and off we drove. 
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We did consider’ble talkin’ durin’ the 
drive; but ’twas all general, and nothin’ 
definite on my part. ’Course, he was 
curious to know what I was doin’ ’way 
over there; but I said I come on busi- 
ness, and let it go at that. I was begin- 
nin’ to have some suspicions, and I 
cal’lated not to be laughed at if I could 
help it. So we drove and drove; and, 
by and by, when I judged we must be 
pretty nigh to West Ostable, he turned 
the horse into a side road, and brought 
him to anchor alongside of an old ram- 
shackle house, with a tumble-down barn 
and outbuildin’s astern of it. 

“Now, cap’n,” he says, “I'll have to 
ask you to wait a few minutes while I 
see that last patient of mine. “Twon’t 
take long.” 

“Patient?” says I. “Good land! 
Does anybody live in this fag end of 
nothin’ness ?” 

“Yes,” says he. “”’Twas empty for 
years, but now a couple of fellers live 
here all by themselves. Foreigners of 
some kind they are. Been here for a 
month or more. One of ‘em let a pack- 
in’ case fall on his foot, and s 

“‘Packin’ case!” I interrupted. ‘“Cran- 
berry crate, you mean, I guess.” 

“Maybe so,” he says. “I didn’t ask. 
But ’twas somethin’ heavy, anyhow. 
Nobody seems to know much about 
these chaps or what they do. Well, be 
as comfort’ble as you can. I'll be back 
soon,” 

He took his medicine satchel and 
went into the house. Soon’s he was out 
of sight, I climbed out of the buggy and 
started explorin’. I was curious. 

I wandered around back of the house. 
Such a slapjack place you never see in 
your life! Windows plugged with pa- 
pers and old rags, shingles off the roof, 
chimneys shy of bricks—’twas a miracle 
it didn’t blow down long ago. Whoever 
the tenants was, they was only tempo- 
rary, I judged, and willin’ to take 
chances. 

From somewheres out in the barn I 
heard a scratchin’ kind of noise, and I 





headed for there. The big door was 
open a little ways, and I squeezed 
through. ‘Twas pretty dark, and I 


couldn’t see much for a minute; but 


soon as my eyes got used to the gloomi- 
ness, I saw lots of things. That barn 
was half filled with boxes and crates, 
some empty and some not. There was 
a horse in the stall—an old white horse 
—and standin’ in the middle of the floor 
was a wagon heaped with things, and 
covered with a piece of tarpaulin. I 
lifted the tarpaulin. Underneath it 
was a spinnin’ wheel, an old-fashioned 
table, two chairs, and a basket. There 
was embroidery and fancywork in the 
basket. 

Then I took a few soundin’s among 
the full boxes and crates standin’ round. 
I didn’t do much of this, ’cause the 
scratchin’ noise kept up in a room at 
the back of the barn, and I wa’n’t anx- 
ious to disturb the scratcher, whoever 
he was. But I saw aplenty. There 
was enough bran’-new ‘antiques’ and 
“genuine” Injun knittin’ work in them 
crates and boxes to stock the “Colonial 
Exchange” for six weeks, even with 
better trade than we'd had. 

I'd seen all I wanted to in that room, 
so I tiptoed into the other. A feller 
was in there, standin’ back to me, and 
hard at work. He was sandpaperin’ 
the polish off a mahogany sewin’ table; 
the kind Mrs. Burke Smythe called a 
“find”; and had in her best front parlor 
as an example of what our great-grand- 
dads used to make, and we wa’n’t capa- 
ble of in these cheap and shoddy days. 
There was another “find” on the floor 
side of him; a chair layin’ on its side. 
Pasted on the under side of the seat 
was a paper label with “Grand Rivers 
Furniture Manufacturing Company” 
printed on it. I judged that the hand 
of Time hadn't got to work on that 
chair yet; but it would as soon as it had 
antiqued the table. 

i watched the mellowin’ influence get- 
tin’ in its licks—much as twenty year 
passed over that table in the three min- 
utes I stood there—and then I spoke. 

“Hello, shipmate!” says I. “You're 
busy, ain’t you?” 

He jumped as if I’d stuck a sail 
needle in him, the table tipped over with 
a bang, and he swung around and faced 
me. And I’m blessed if he wa’n’t that 
Armenian critter; the one that the clerk 
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had talked to—the “last survivor of the 
peddlin’ crew.” 

I was expectin’ most anything to 
happen, and I was kind of hopin’ it 
would. My fists sort of shut of them- 
selves. But it didn’t happen. I knew 
the feller; but, as luck would have it, he 
didn’t recognize me. He swallered hard 
a couple of times, and then he says, 
pretty average ugly: 

“Vat d’ye want?” 

“Oh, nothin’,” says I. “I just drove 
over with the doctor, and I cruised 
‘round the premises a little, that’s all. 
You must do a good business here. 
Make this stuff yourself?” 

“No,” he snapped. 

I could see that he was dyin’ to 
chuck me out, and didn’t dast to. I 
picked up the chair and looked at it. 

“Humph!” I says. “Grand Rivers 
Company, hey? Buy of them, do you?” 

“Yes,” says he. 

“And this?” I took a centerpiece out 
of one of the boxes. “This come from 
Grand Rivers, too?” 

“No,” says he. “Boston. Is dere 
anything else you vant to know?” 

“Guess not. You the sick man?” 

“No; mine brudder.” 

“Your brother, hey? Let’s see. I 
wonder if I don’t know him. Kind of 
tall and thin, ain't he?” 

He sniffed contemptuous. 

“No,” says he, “he’s short and fat.” 

“Beg your pardon,” says I, “guess I 
was mistook. Well, I must be gettin’ 
back to the buggy; the doctor’s prob’ly 
waitin’ for me. Good day, mister.” 

He never said good-by; but I saw 
him watchin’ me all the way to the gate. 
I climbed into the buggy, and set there 
till he went back into the barn; then | 
got down and hurried to the front of 
the house. The door wa’n't fastened, 
and I went in. I met the doctor in the 
hall. He was some surprised to see 
me there. 

“Hello, doc!” says I. “Where’s your 
patient ?” 

“In there,” says he, pointin’ to the 
door astern of him. “But 





“How’s he gettin’ along?” I wanted 
to know. 
“Why, he’s better,” be says. “He’s 
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practically all right. I wanted him to 
get up and walk, but he wouldn't.” 

“Wouldn't, hey?” says I. “Humph! 
Well, maybe he wouldn't walk for you; 
but I'll bet 7 can make him fly.” 

Before he could stop me, I flung that 
door open and walked into that room. 
The sufferer from fallin’ packin’ boxes 
was settin’ in one chair with his foot 
in another. I drew off, and slapped 
him on the shoulder hard as I could. 

“Hello, Sol Uncas Mohicans!” T 
sung out. “How’s genuine antique lamp 
mats these days?” 

For about two seconds he just set 
there and looked at me, set and glared, 
with his mouth open. Then he let out 
a scream like a scared woman, jumped 
out of that chair, and made for the 
kitchen door, lame foot and all. I 
headed him off, and he turned and set 
sail for the one I’d come in at. He 
reached the front hall just ahead of 
me; but my boot caught him at the top 
step and helped him some. He never 
stopped at the gate, but went headfirst 
into the woods whoopin’ anthems. 

The sandpaperin’ chap came runnin’ 
out of the barn, and I took after him; 
but he didn’t wait to see what J had 
to say. He dove for the woods on his 
side. We had the premises to our- 
selves; and I went back and picked up 
the doctor, who’d been upset by the 
“child of the forest” on his way to the 
ancestral tall timber. 

“What—what—what?” gasps the 
medical man. “For Heaven sakes! 
Why, he wouldn’t iry to walk when | 
asked him to. How did you do that?” 

“Easy enough,” says I. “ ’Twas an 
old-fashioned treatment, but it helps— 
in some cases. Just layin’ on of hands, 
that’s all. Now, doc, afore you ask an- 
other question, let me ask you one. 
Ain’t that critter’s name Rose?” 

He was consider’ble shook, but he 
managed to grin a little. 

“No,” says he, “but you’ve guessed 
pretty near it.” 

Then he told me what the name was. 


Jim Henry Jacobs and I talked it 
over next mornin’. Of course, now 
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that we knew all the “aitiques’” was 
frauds, and the “Injun” embroidery 
made in Boston, we must either shut 
up the curio room or go back to home 
products. We'd keep mum about those 
we had sold, because most of ’em had 
been carted away, and we didn’t know 
where to locate the buyers. But both 
of us, bein’ average honest and meanin’ 
to be square, felt mighty bad. And 
what cut Jim Henry the wust was that 
somebody had got ahead of him in busi- 
ness. 

“Think of it!” says he. “Skipper, 
we're gold-bricked! Cheated! Faked! 
Done! Think of it! If I could only 
get my hands on that——’” 

“Hold on a minute,” says I. “Better 
think the whole of it while you're about 
it. We set out to drive those peddlers 
out of what was their trade. If they 
was smart enough to turn the tables and 
make a good profit out of sellin’ us the 
stuff, I don’t know as I blame ’em 
much. It was just tit for tat—or so it 
seems to me now that I’ve cooled off.” 


“Maybe so,” says he; “but it hurts 
my pride just the same. James Henry 
Jacobs, doctor of sick businesses, beat 
by a couple of peddlers from Ar- 
menia !” 

“Hold on again,” I says. 
you their real name yet.” 

“Their name?” he says. 
already. It’s Rose.” 

“Not accordin’ to that West Ostable 
doctor, it ain't. The name they give him 
was Rosenstein.” 

He looked at me for a spell without 
speakin’. Then he smiled, heaved a 
long breath, and reached over and shook 
my hand. 

“Whew!” says he. “Skipper, I feel 
better. Richard’s himself again. To be 
beat in a business deal by Roses is one 
thing; but by Rosensteins is another. 
You can’t beat the Rosensteins in busi- 
ness.” 

“Not in the secondhand and by-prod- 
uctin’ business, you can’t,’ says I. 
“Them lines belong to ’°em. We hadn’t 
any right to butt in.” 


“T ain't told 


“T know it 
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THE RAIN POOL 


ONCE 
Stood 
Dipped one 


webbed 


a little doubting duckling 
beside a puddle pond, 


foot in the 


Cocked an eye, and looked beyond. 


Said I to him, 


as he 


stood there, 


Half afraid to venture in, 
While his wee pinfeathers trembled 
All along his prickly skin: 


“Prithee, art thou 


a Balboa, 


And thy pond a mighty ocean, 
Or a little fluffy Psyche, 
With thy downy wings in motion?” 


Paddle in, 


thou ducl 


ky daddles 


Far be it from me to say 
Whether Love’s a great adventure 
Or a rain pool by the way. 


SNEFFIELD, 


RENA CARY 













>HE bride shut the door softly 
behind her, and came forward 
and stood with her head bent, 
as if she were listening in- 
tently, in the middle of the 





room. 
She was a tall woman, the bride, and 


her long, white satin gown with its 
flounces of priceless lace accentuated 
her height. For two seasons she had 
passed for one of the most beautiful 
women in London, but, her enemies 
were wont to declare, that description 
was owing to her father’s millions 
rather than to her face. Her nose was 
too large, her face too white, there 
were too many lines about her mouth 
for real beauty, they declared. If it 
had not been for her dress, her figure, 
and her money, she wouldn’t have at- 
tracted any notice at all. 

Needless to say, the enemies were 
women. It was a very different ques- 
tion when it came to men. Judging 
from the amount of proposals of mar- 
riage that she had, she might have been 
Helen of Troy. 

Proposals by post, proposals by tele- 
gram, proposals by word of mouth. In 
the park, in the theater, at the opera, at 
dinners, at balls, at garden parties, on 
the moors, on yachts, on Atlantic 


liners, wherever she went, the men 
were gathered together, and with the 
men there, also, were the proposals, 


like vultures over a dead body, she told 
herself bitterly, in her thought likening 


herself to the corpse. 
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Now, at last, she was married. What- 
ever else might be the result of that 
tremendous decision which had been 
the talk of society for the last six 
weeks, at least she would have no more 
proposals to deal with; whatever else 
her marriage might or might not do 
for her, it had put a stop to that. 

The question was why she had mar- 
ried him. 

A penniless roué with nothing but his 
title, and his debts, and his good looks, 
and better manners to recommend him. 
With her chances and her father’s mil- 
lions, they told her she ought to have 
done much better for herself in the 
marriage market. 

Alas for the perversity of woman! 
Out of all the hundreds of excellent 
matches at her disposal, this daughter 
of a hundred grocers had stooped down 
from her throne on her father’s sugar 
boxes, and picked out Valentine Main- 
who had nothing in the world 
in exchange for her money 
six feet two 


waring, 
to offer her 
but an impudent blue eye, 


of reckless good-for-nothingness, and 
the best-cut coat and the best-made 
boots that London tailors and shoe- 


who dressed him out of sheer 
for his impudence, could 


makers, 
admiration 
supply. 
Of course, if it had been a question 
of a love match, one could have under- 
stood it, said smart London, holding up 
its hand aghast at the news, but the 
question of love did not enter into the 
matter at all. There was no romance 
about this engagement; no sudden mu- 
tual attraction that could not be with- 
no mad passion such as whirls 
nothing 


stood : 
its two victims off their feet; 
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but hard, commonplace, incomprehen- 
sible, straightforward facts. 

They had met at a dinner. They had 
met at a garden party. They had met 
at a ball. He had proposed, and she 
had accepted him. The engagement 
had lasted for six weeks, and now they 
were married. That was all. The whole 
thing in a nutshell. 

The bride stood in the middle of the 
room, nervously tearing off her long 
white gloves. She flung one to one 
side of the room, and one to the other. 
Then she went across to the mantel- 
piece, and looked at herself in the old- 
fashioned mirror hanging above the 
fire. 

It is a notorious fact which every 
woman has found out to her cost that 
the day on which she wants to look her 
best she generally looks her worst. So 
it was with the bride. Her nose had 
never looked so big. Her face had 
never looked so white. Her mouth had 
never looked so hard. The beauty 
which London had raved about, which 
artists. had painted, which poets had 
sung, might have been nothing more 
than a white mask furrowed with deep 
lines and hollows where there ought 
to have been dimples, a mask of life- 
less stone if it had not been for the 
brilliancy of her dark-brown eyes. 

“I’m hideous,” the bride said to her- 
self, with a sudden fury. 

She tore the wreath of orange blos- 


‘soms and the priceless lace veil that 


depended from it out of the masses of 
her burnished hair. She looked at her- 
self in the mirror again, and laughed 
with the laughter that holds far more 
sorrow than oceans of tears. 

“\What does it matter what I look 
like?” she asked herself. “He won’t 
notice, and if he did he wouldn’t care!” 

She gazed at her own reflection in a 
kind of agony, for you see the answer 
to the riddle which all London had been 
asking was very simple. This poor 
bride was madly in love with the blue- 
eyed, well-tailored, well-born, young 
good-for-nothing whom she had bought 
with her father’s millions, and who did 
not care one snap of his fingers for her. 

She had seen him, and she had loved 


him. This woman who had been 
wooed by princes, and who could have 
bought herself a duke, who had slowly 
emerged from the depths of poverty to 
the dazzling heights of the most ex- 
clusive society, this woman who had 
suffered the tortures of the damned in 
that terrible progress upward, who had 
taught herself to believe that all wom- 
en were rogues and all men fortune 
hunters, this woman who told herself 
she believed in nothing and no one, had 
fallen head over ears in love, without 
warning, without reason, at the first 
glance from those brilliant, impudent 
blue eyes, as simply, as stupidly, as 
madly, as if he had been the butcher 
boy of her childhood round the corner, 
and she the giggling, warm-hearted Vi 
Smithers, ‘the grocer’s gal.” 

She had seen him, she had loved him, 
and—she had bought him. 

There lay the sting of anguish intol- 
erable, for if, as was indeed the truth, 
she had bought him, he, in his turn, had 
allowed himself to be bought. The part 
of her that loved him, that wanted to 
kneel to him, serve him, adore him, 
spread out for his delectation every 
pleasure and luxury purchasable on 
earth, that part of her that could ex- 
cuse everything, forgive everything, 
with the exquisite facility of passion, 
was torn into pieces by that other side 
of her that had in it nothing of soft- 
ness, but much of dignity, that stripped 
the man of his fine appearance and 
showed him to her a despicable loafer 
who sold himself to the highest bidder, 
a beggarly pauper who traded on his 
name for his living, who had nothing 
to offer a self-respecting woman in ex- 
change for her millions—not even self- 
respect. 

Thus the two sides of her that made 
her the woman she was, fought con- 
tinually together like the beasts of 
Ephesus. One minute she loved him. 
The next minute she hated him. But 
always, night and day, without reason, 
she hated and despised herself. It 
takes two to make a bargain. If the 
man who condescended to sell himself 
was blameworthy, what should be said 
of the woman who had bought? 
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The bride stood in the middle of the 
room, and waited for her husband. 
She no longer thought whether she 
loved or hated him. All that she was 
occupied with was herself. She had 
played her part so valiantly during the 
six weeks of their engagement, so suc- 
cessfully presented herself to his judg- 
ment as a cold, hard, business woman 
who treated his proposal in the light of 
a strict matter of business, had con- 
ceded and demanded with such ease 
and judgment, had laid down her terms 
and made her bargain through the in- 
termediary of lawyers representing 
them both, had so intrenched herself 
behind deeds and documents that it had 
been less like a marriage than a treaty 
—she had had no fear at all. 

He had called, exquisitely dressed, 
in the morning, and they had ridden to- 
gether in the park. He had returned, 
exquisitely dressed, and in company 
with various members of their respec- 
tive families, at various palatial resi- 
dences, they had lunched. With her 
relations or his in attendance, again 
exquisitely dressed, he had presented 
himself as an escort for drives and 
visits, to dawn upon her horizon later, 
more exquisitely dressed than ever, to 
take her into interminable dinners or to 
stand at a respectful distance in readi- 
ness should she require him at recep- 
tions and balls. 

Never once had he spoken one word 
to her that could not be heard by the 
listening multitude. Never had 
he kissed her or taken her in his arms. 
He had never even danced with her. 
He told her that he was not fond of 
dancing. She knew as a fact that he 
was one of the best dancers in Lon- 
don. Out of all the anguish of those 
days and nights of torture that one lit- 
tle fact—his refusal to dance with her 
—had cut the deepest of them all. 

She recalled the manner of his pro- 
posal, his steady voice, his fearless eye 
suddenly no longer impudent, the quiet 
assurance of his “Will you marry me?” 
the sudden light which had flashed 


once 


over his debonair countenance, to be 

instantly controlled when she answered 
4 44% 7 nn FP 

as simply as he had asked her: “Yes. 
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With an anguish of mortification that 
made her pale face crimson, she re- 
called that she had nearly fainted while 
she had waited for him to bend down 
and kiss her to seal the bargain. He 
had not even touched her hand. 

It was that omission of his which 
had decided her whole after conduct. 
lf he could be proud and condescend- 
ing, so could she. If he had the au- 
dacity to make of the most sacred union 
of humanity a thing of pence and 
pounds, so could she. If, in the midst 
of his degradation, he could find a foot- 
hold for his self-respect by not pre- 
tending that love entered into the bar- 
gain, so could she. She made up her 
mind to marry this man, clutch at him, 
seize him, prevent any other woman 
having him, buy him, hate him, adore 
him—but he should never know that 
she loved him. She set her teeth, and 
swore she'd carry it through. She had 
done it. At what cost to herself, God 
only knew. Still, she had carried it 
through. 

She stood in the middle of the room, 
and listened intently. She heard her 
husband's voice. 

At the sound a wave of sudden emo- 
tion surged through her, overwhelm- 
ing her, mastering her with an intol- 
erable awakening of the two strongest 
passions known to humanity—hatred 
and desire. She would have given all 
her millions to fall at his feet, to hold 
out her arms, to pour out her soul to 
him, to beg him for mercy, to entreat 
him to love her if only for a hour. She 
would have laid down her life to have 
seen those gay, blue eyes suddenly 
darken with passion, to have felt those 
idle, well-kept hands close round her 
like a vise, to have felt those indifferent 
lips murmuring mad words of passion 
and endearment against her mouth. 

She caught her breath, and listened. 
He was coming. She told herself, with 
sudden madness, that she would recog- 
nize his footstep when she was lying in 
her coffin, dead. Then she wrenched 
herself together, threw herself into a 
chair, and took up a fashion paper from 
the table by her side. Let her suffer 
the tortures of the damned, she told 
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herself, he should never know that her 
feeling for him differed one iota from 
his for her. 

The door opened, and her husband 
came in. 

He was a tall, well-set-up man, with 
an extraordinary assurance of bearing. 
l‘rom the top of his well-cropped head 
to the soles of his well-fitting shoes, he 
was elegance personified. The kind of 
man that drives women to distraction, 
and yet is essentially a man among 
men. 

He came into the room, shut the 
door, and looked round as his wife had 
done before him. As his glance lighted 
on the veil on the floor, the gloves in 
the corner, the bouquet on the table, 
and the copper-gold head languidly re- 
clining against the satin cushions under 
the lamplight, his blue eyes dilated un- 
til they became black. 

He came forward into the room, and 
stood before the fire, warming his 
hands. Then he turned round, and 
stood with his back to the fire, and 
looked across the room at his wife. Not 
one detail of the quiet figure under the 
lamplight escaped him—the white face, 
the white gown, the white hands, the 
white shoes, the gleam of the ring on 
her finger, the gleam of the light on her 
hair. He told himself exultantly that 
that is how he’d get Sargent to paint 
her. The thought came stinging to him 
that it was her money that would pay 
for the painting. The pupils of his 
eyes suddenly contracted, and they 
turned from black to a frosty blue. 

The silence between them became so 
poignant that she wanted to scream, 
Instead, as if engrossed in the repre- 
sentations of fashions for the coming 
winter, she deliberately turned another 


page. 

“The last of ’em’s gone, thank God!” 
said her husband, with sudden affa- 
bility. 


The “them” whose going he made the 
subject of pious thanksgiving were the 
relations who had come to the wed- 
ding. Without lifting her eyes, she re- 
plied politely: ‘Indeed!’ 

“So we're alone,” said her husband. 

It was a_ self-evident proposition. 


Perhaps it was for that reason that she 
made no reply. 

The frosty blue eyes scathed her 
white face with a curious deliberation. 

“You're looking pretty white. Tired 
out with all the charming wedding fes- 
tivities, I suppose.” 

“Thanks, not tired at all.” 

“T am,” he told her, “dog tired.” 

Once again silence fell between them. 
Conversation did not seem to flourish 
between this matrimonial pair. 

Valentine Mainwaring looked round 
the room, and this time his glance 
lighted on the little table in the corner 
delicately spread with appetizing foods 
of various kinds and drinks. He went 
over to it, and investigated the plates 
and dishes. His movements were like 
his person—informed with grace. 

He lifted the little silver cover from 
a dish, and turned toward his wife. 

“Have a sandwich?” 

“No, thanks.” 

He returned the little silver dish to 
the table, and picked up a highly cut 
glass receptacle containing biscuits. 

“Have a biscuit ?” 

“No, thanks.” 

He investigated further, and lighted 
upon a third dish containing small 
wedges of wedding cake. 

“Have a bit of cake?” 
artistically considering it. 
Your wedding cake.” 


He paused, 
“Wedding 
cake. 
The hot blood rushed into the white 
face, dyeing it crimson. “Her wedding 
cake.” Ah, that was just it! Hers, not 
his, not theirs, but just hers, paid for 
with her money as everything else had 
been paid for. She had bought the 
cake as she had bought the husband. 

“Have a bit?” said the persuasive 
voice behind her. 

All the blood in her body seemed to 
turn to ice as, once again, she heard 
her own voice drawling back: ‘No, 
thanks.” 

“Not hungry?” 
“Thirsty, perhaps? 
champagne.” 

She was just on the point of saying 
“Yes,” not because she intended to 
drink it, but just to get him away from 


said her husband. 
Try a glass of 
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the back of her chair that, anyway, she 
might see his face when he spoke again. 

“I can recommend it; it’s your own!” 

Her hand clenched the paper so 
tightly that she tore it. 

“Thanks, no champagne.” 

“A cup of coffee, a brandy and soda, 
a glass of your father’s port?” 

Even the food and drink were con- 
taminated with her father’s millions. 
From the far distance, like the voice of 
a stranger, her own voice came to her, 
saying indifferently : 

“I’m not thirsty, thanks.” 

“T suppose you don’t mind me hav- 
ing something?” 

Her overstrung nerves read an insult 
in the simple question. Would he ask 
her permission before every mouthful? 
she wanted to ask him scornfully. She 
found herself saying nothing. As a 
matter of fact, at the moment she was 
physically incapable of speech. 

There was a clinking of glasses, the 
fizzing of a siphon, and he was back 
again at the mantelpiece with a plate 
of sandwiches in one hand and a bran- 
dy and soda in the other. She watched 
him making his cheerful preparations 
for a meal with a distress that, though 
she did not recognize it, was partly the 
result of physical exhaustion. As a 
matter of fact, no food had passed her 
lips that day. She promised herself 
when the faintness passed she would 
get up and go to bed. Meantime she 
held onto the paper in her hands as to 
her only safeguard. Not only was it a 
reasonable pretext against conversa- 
tion, but it shielded her face from those 
sparkling eyes, which seemed as if they 
had determined to look at nothing else. 

He bit his sandwich, regarding her 
cheerfully. 

“T wish you’d put down that paper,” 
he said. 

She laid it down, and looked at him 


coldly. 

“Why ?” 

“A little conversation might be 
cheerful.” 

Her heart gave a sudden flutter of 
tenderness. Perhaps—the human coun- 
tenance is not always a reliable index 
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to one’s real feelings; perhaps he was 
feeling miserable, too. 

“I could do with a bit of cheering. 
Weddings are more trying than fu- 
nerals.”’ 

So he was laughing at her over his 
gay little supper. Oh, Mammon, god 
of money, had ever despicable fortune 
hunter eyes so blue! 

“What do you want to talk about?” 

“Anything you like. Why not about 
ourselves ?” 

“Hardly an interesting topic for con- 
versation, do you think ?” 

A poet had once said that her voice 
was like liquid music. She wondered, 
if he had heard her speaking now, to 
what particular form of melody he 
would have likened her voice. 

“I’m not so sure about that.” He 
took another mouthful of sandwich. 
“Now, I find you very interesting.” 

She regarded him steadfastly. 

“Do you?” 

“Your gown, for instance. 
ply ripping.” 

Her heart gave another flutter. It 
was the first time he had ever praised 
her. He reached out, and took another 
sandwich from the plate behind him, 
and her heart stopped fluttering. 

“I'm glad you like it,” she said. 

“And your hair, it’s pure copper in 
the lamplight.”” He threw the sand- 
wich behind him into the fire, and came 
forward and stood beside her. ‘All 
those little curls and crimples.” He put 
out his hand tentatively, and she 
snatched her head away to the other 
side of her chair. 

“Be careful, please. 
touching my hair.” 

“I’m not ‘people,’ am I?” 

She shrank from his stooping face as 
if he had struck her. 

“He’s paid to do it. He’s earning his 
money,” she cried to herself. If he 
kissed her, there’d be no possible pre- 
tense any longer; he’d know the truth. 

“That’s hardly necessary, is it?” she 
said bitingly. 

He bent a little lower so that their 
two faces were on a level. 

“What do you mean?” 


It’s sim- 


I hate pec yple 
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“There’s no need for us to pretend to 
each other. There's no one to see.” 

“So that’s the way you're going to 
take it, is it?” 

“What other way did you expect me 
to take it?’ she cried. ‘You didn’t 
suppose I was going to fall into your 
arms and weep for joy, did you?” Ah, 
how gladly, had there been any occa- 
sion for rejoicing, would she have gone 
on her knees and thanked God in the 
face of the whole of the universe! “I 
reserve those raptures for the public 
eye.” 

He straightened himself up as though 
she had struck him. 

“So that’s #, is 12" 

“That's it,” she answered hardily. 
“This thing is a business bargain be- 
tween us two. We each had something 
to sell, and we've sold it. That's all it 
means.” 

efore the words were out of her 
mouth, he was back again in his old 
position at the mantelpiece. 

“I'm perfectly agreeable,” he said 
slowly. “If you'd only entered into this 
little matter before, you wouldn't have 
had any cause to complain. I may have 
fallen pretty low as a man, but let us 
hope I still have one or two instincts of 
a gentleman left.” 

He put out his hand, and took a 
sandwich. 

The simple action infuriated her to 
madness. “I suppose ‘hose were not 


for sale.” 
For one blinding instant his eyes 
blazed at her; then his gay smile shone 


out again 

“Took here,” he said quietly, 
the good of going on like this? I’ve 
tried to treat you fairly, haven’t I? I’ve 
done everything you wanted. I’ve had 
your mother, and your relations, and 
the whole blessed riffraff of your peo- 


“what's 





ple down here, and made myself agree 
able. I’ve fulfilled my share of the bar- 
gain. Why don’t you fulfill yours?” 
“T have fulfilled mine,” she said, with 
scathing passion. “My father paid you 
five hundred thousand pounds this 
morning, didn’t he?” 

He looked at her steadily, and she 
quailed before him. 


“That was a nasty one, wasn’t it?” he 
said. “There was no need to remind 
me of that fact, thank you. I'm per- 
fectly well aware of it’—he laughed 
outright—‘‘and so, thank God, are my 
creditors. lor the first time in my life, 
I’ve no bills, and unlimited credit.” 

“The relief must be enormous,” she 
answered him bitterly. 

He replied, with the simplicity of a 
child: 

"Te 

She was silent. She was asking her- 
self madly why she hadn’t let him kiss 
her, and make the best of this horrible 
bargain instead of making the worst. 

Apparently his thoughts were the 
saine as hers. 

“Come, now,” he said gently, “‘let’s 
agree that we've both fulfilled our share 
of the bargain. But there’s this differ- 
ence between us—I'm civil about mine, 
and you're not about yours.” 

“Do you call it being civil to call my 
people riffraff?” she said. 

His face changed. 

“I’m sorry. I give you my word | 
didn’t mean to. It must have slipped 
out.” Then the corners of his mouth 
began to twitch, and his eyes began to 
sparkle. “I say, you must own that 
some of your people, my dear new 
aunt-in-law, for instance, are what you 
might call a bit riffraffy. Good Lord! 
she took Uncie Bob for the butler. You 
should have seen the old boy chasing 
about after her with lobster salad and 
l thought I should have 





Footstools. 
died.” 

He burst into delighted laughter like 
a mischievous boy. 

“The duke does look rather like a 
butler, don’t you think?” she snapped 
at him. Her sense of humor, which 
was very keen for a woman, almost got 
the better of her, his face went so 
blank. “Except that the butler looks 
a little more like a gentleman, and 
dresses a little better of the two.” 

Again he shouted with laughter. 

“T say, talk about dressing. What 
out my new cousin-in-law, Jemima, 
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Susan, Polly—whatever her name is— 
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the sheriff's lady, the one with the pink 
feathers?” 
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He put up his left hand, and wag- 
gled it gayly at the side of his head. 

All her life she had loathed that par- 
ticular relative, the sheriff's lady, with 
a deadly loathing, but at that moment, 
hearing him condemn her, she felt as if 
she could have stood up and fought for 
her to the last drop of her blood. 

‘Jemima, as you call her,” she re- 
sponded icily—‘ther name happens to be 
Mary—is my aunt.” 

“Well, auntie takes a bit of swallow- 
ing, don’t she?” 

Would the man never stop eating 
sandwiches? That was his third! 

“Not so much swallowing as yours.” 

Again his handsome face went blank. 

“Mine!” 

“My aunt may wear pink feathers” 
—she put up her delicate hand, and 
waggled it at the side of her head as he 
had waggled his—‘but at least she 
doesn’t take tips.” 

“Tips!” 

“Your aunt—Adelaide, Priscilla, 
Mariana, whatever her name is—took 
two hundred and fifty pounds from my 
mother as the price of asking my 
parents to a family dinner with royalty 
last week.” 

“She didn’t!” he cried. 

‘Pardon me, she did. My mother 
took the precaution to take a receipt.” 
She paused. “Takes a bit of swal- 
lowing, doesn’t it—two hundred and 
fifty pounds?” 

She picked up the paper again, and 
began to read. Her husband threw his 
sandwich untasted into the fire behind 
him ; apparently that took a bit of swal- 
lowing, too. 

For a moment or two there was a 
dead silence. Then the anger died out 
of his handsome face, and he began to 
laugh. 

“Two hundred and fifty pounds! 
Good Heaven! She’s got a cheek, 
hasn’t she, old cat?” He looked across 
at his wife, but there was no answering 
amusement on her face. ‘Look here, 
Violet,” he said quietly, “this is doing 
neither of us any good. Let’s chuck it. 
I’ve got to swallow your people, and 
you’ve got to swallow mine.  Let’s 
swallow the whole damned lot, and 
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have done with it. I behaved like an 
unmitigated cad talking as I did, and I 
apologize.” His voice changed. “I’m 
not given to rubbing things into people, 
but to-night I’m not quite myself. I'm 
a bit overtired.” His voice changed, 
and he took a step forward. “After 
all, you oughtn’t to find it difficult to 
make allowances for me. One isn’t 
married to a beautiful woman every 
night of the week.” 

Her fingers tightened on the paper 
she held. She told herself by way of 
stilling her heart, which had begun 
madly beating again, that if he offered 
to kiss her again, that, no matter at 
what cost to herself, she would not 
yield. 

“There’s really no-need for you to 
bother to make pretty speeches,” she 
said icily. ‘There’s no one to hear.” 

He stopped short, then deliberately 
returned to the hearthrug. 

“IT say,” he said pleasantly, “you're 
making it a bit difficult for me, aren't 
you? The conditions aren’t altogether 
of the easiest, you know, but I’m doing 
my best.” 

Violet Mainwaring had _ inherited 
something else from her grocer father 
besides his millions. For a woman, she 
was surprisingly just. She suddenly 
saw the situation from his point of 
view, and realized she was behaving 
pretty badly. 

“You're perfectly right,” she said im- 
pulsively. “I’m sorry, but I’m a bit 
overtired, too, | expect. It shan’t occur 
again.” 

She laid down the paper as she spoke. 

“Good!” he said cordially, and the 
shadow on his face lifted. ‘Then that’s 
settled. Now, we can get to business.” 

“Business!” The word cut her 
through and through. As a business 
man’s daughter, she knew that business 
is generally synonymous with money. 
“If you don’t mind, we'll leave the 
business till to-morrow.” 

She rose as she spoke. 

“This business can’t be left over till 
to-morrow,” he answered. “It must be 
settled to-night.” 

“More debts?” she said, and at the 
tone of her voice he winced. 
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“More debts.” 

She set her teeth. 

“And who, pray, is the debtor?” 

He looked at her gravely. 

“You,” 

She was so taken aback that she just 
stood still, and stared at him without 
speaking a word. 

“I shan’t detain you more than a few 
seconds,” he said quietly. “Sit down, 
will you?” 

She sat down. 

“It's a mighty awkward thing for a 
man to say to a woman,” said her hus- 
band, “but it’s got to be said.” 

“Then, why not say it?” she asked. 

“I suppose you’re not by way of be- 
ing fond of children, are you?” he 
asked abruptly. 

Not fond of children! They were 
her passion. Little, soft, cuddling, in- 
nocent things, on whom one could lav- 
ish One’s starving heart without ques- 
tion, whose affection was purely disin- 
terested, whose friendship was given 
royally without any arriére pensée of 
future benefit, whose tender kisses 
could not be bought for money, whose 
sweet caresses were not for sale. Not 
fond of children! She hesitated a mo- 
ment; then, the putting of his question 
having pointed the way to her answer, 
she lied—lied roundly and with convic- 
tion, even as her father, when asked 
an awkward question that he did not 
choose to answer at one of those stu- 
pendous meetings of his, was also in 
the habit of lying. 

“T loathe them,” she said. 

“Good!” replied her husband briskly. 
“So do I. Then that makes what I’ve 
got to say to you easier.” 

She raised her head, and, for the first 
time that day which had made them 
man and wife, she looked him straight 
in the eye. 

“How ?” 

His glance met hers openly, steadily. 
They were not impudent blue eyes any 
longer. Neither impudent nor cold nor 
hard nor mocking. Yet there was a 
something in their blue depths which 
she recognized, but which she could 
not understand. 

“You said, just now, kissing was not 


part of the bargain,” he said simply. 
“Well, all I want you to clearly under- 
stand is that I shan’t bother you at all.” 
The corners of his mouth went down. 
“There’s some benefit, after all, in be- 
longing to the so-called upper classes. 
Now, if we were just plain Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones, we should be hugger-mug- 
gered up together, and couldn't help 
ourselves, but in this rambling old place 
of mine”’—he bit his lip—‘‘] beg your 
pardon, of yours.” 

She winced in her turn. 

“That was a nasty one, wasn’t it? 
There was no need for that, was 
there?” 

“No, there wasn’t.” His _ voice 
changed delightfully, and his whole 
face softened. “I beg your pardon. 
You've been charming about the whole 
beastly business as far as money was 
concerned. I’m sorry.” 

“That’s all right.” She heard the 
unconscious softening in her own voice, 
and pulled herself up with a hand of 
iron. “You were saying that in this 
great big place of yours a 

“Of ours.” WHis charming smile 
shone out at her, and her heart began 
to flutter again; then the smile van- 
ished, and his face got cold and hard. 
“There’s plenty of room for us both. 
You've got your rooms.” He pointed 
to the right. “I’ve got mine.” He 
jerked his head to the left. “If we 
don’t see anything of each other, no- 
body’ll be any the wiser.” 

He stopped short, and looked at her 
helplessly. Sometimes the simplest 
things in life are the hardest to say. 

Violet Mainwaring, however, was 
not her father’s daughter for nothing. 
When a business proposition was laid 
before her, it had to be done in a busi- 
nesslike way. “You mean that our 
marriage is to be a marriage in name 
only ?” 

“T think,” and his voice was very 
gentle, “that is what you would like?” 

“And the succession?” 

“The succession must take care of 
itself. Arthur’s a much better chap 
than ever I was.” 

“Your brother is delicate. 
ing he dies, instead of you?” 





Suppos- 








He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Then it'll go to poor Vincent’s boy.” 
His manner changed, and became curi- 
ously eager. “He's such a splendid lit- 
tle chap. I think you've seen him?” 

Seen him! It was one-of the golden 
hours of that dreary six weeks of her 
engagement. She had played with the 
child, romped with the child. He had 
shown her all his wonderful treasures 
—the robin’s nest in the ivy, the ban- 
tam cock who had fought with the 
rooster who'd got his leg tied up in a 
splinter, the cat who had just had kit- 
tens, the little white hen who always 
laid brown eggs. When she'd been 
coming away, he'd brought her one of 
those eggs wrapped up in his handker- 
chief for her breakfast the next morn- 
ing, and she'd taken it back to town at 
the bottom of her gold bag studded 
with diamonds. At parting, he had told 
her that he loved her, and they had 
kissed each other ten times, and one 
over for luck. 

“I've seen him!” she said eagerly. 
“Such a sweetheart, with blue eyes and 
curly hair!” She bit her lips just in 
time to stop herself. She was just on 
the point of adding: “Just like 
yours.” 

“You should see the little chap 
across his pony,” cried her husband. “I 
gave it him. A little thoroughbred that 
I picked up in the North. Sticks to his 
saddle, and goes it across hedges and 
ditches. It’s a miracle the little beggar 
doesn’t break his neck.” 

A vision of that exquisite childish 
beauty lying still and motionless in the 
sunny green fields flashed across her. 

*Ah, God forbid!” she cried sharply. 
“My little sweetheart !” 

She threw out her hands uncon- 
sciously, and looked up to find her hus- 
band’s eyes upon her, regarding her 
curiously. 

“I thought you said you detested 
children,” he remarked suddenly. 

“So I do!” she snapped crossly. 

She was furious with herself at hav- 


ing opened the door of her heart, by 
even so much as a millionth fraction of 
an inch, lest this man whom she had 
married, this debonair loafer, this 
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trifler with women, this well-dressed 
puppet who sold his divine birthright 
of manhood to a grocer’s daughter for 
the sake of gold, lest this creature 
whom she loved and hated to madness 
should peep inside the heart, and see 
the treasures of passion and love that 
it held. 

“So I do!” she repeated defiantly. 

“As | said before, so do I.” Once 
again there was a pause. “Well, any- 
way,” he began again, ‘to come back to 
the business. You loathe children, and 
don’t want to be bothered with me. 
I’ve no feeling about the succession, 
and no desire to bother you. So it’s 
agreed, isn't it?” 

“Yes,” she answered him steadily, 
“that’s agreed.” “After all,’ she said 
to herself, “why not?” 

Through the turmoil of her thoughts 
and feelings, as in a dream, she heard 
him speaking again. 

“Of course, we shall have to be care- 
ful. \We don’t want our private affairs 
talked about. You know what maids 
and valets are.” He cast his eye over 
at the old clock solemnly ticking in the 
corner, and a grim smile crept round 
his mouth. “As your woman is no 
doubt watching the clock on your be- 
half, and my man’s doubtless doing the 
same kind offices by me, I think, if 
you've no objection, I'll remain here a 
few minutes longer.” His blue eyes 
suddenly sparkled with impudence. 
“It'll keep up their spirits, poor dears, 
to have to sit up and wait for us while 
I’m supposed to be making mad love to 
you.” 

He stopped as if he expected her to 
say something. 

She said nothing, however. At that 
particular moment, she was occupied in 
putting from her the pictures that his 
idle words had conjured up before her. 

“Mind if I sit down?” he said airily. 

She inclined her graceful head a 
fraction of an inch 

“Pray sit down.” 

He cast an eye round the room, se- 
lected the most comfortable-looking 
chair, drew it up to the fire, and sat 
down. 

Mind if I smoke?” 
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Ah, the easy grace of this high- 
born loafer! The assured elegance of 
these well-bred good-for-nothings who 
haven’t the first quality of manhood— 
self-respect! For the second time she 
inclined her graceful head in his direc- 
tion. 

“Pray smoke.” 

He slipped his hand inside his coat 
pocket, took out his cigarette case, and 
handed it to her. Her father, at whose 
name trusts and monopolies and the 
Stock Exchange trembled, her father 
carried his cigarettes in an old leather 
case that when it was new had cost half 
a dollar. How dare this man, this pau- 
per who hadn't a penny in the world 
except the quarter of a million of mon- 
ey for which he had sold himself, how 
dare he use gold cigarette cases with 
his monogram inlaid with diamonds 
inside? 

“You smoke?” 

Her splendid eyes flashed with anger. 
Every one knew she didn’t smoke. It 
was one of the things she most prided 
herself on. A prince of the royal blood 
had remarked upon it, obsequious re- 
porters had mentioned it in interviews. 
An article on her in a New York news- 
paper had put underneath her picture: 
“The Lady Who Doesn't Smoke.” 
Everybody knew it. Everybody but 
this man, her husband. 

“Thanks, I don’t smoke,” she 
snapped at him. 

“A pity!” 

He carefully selected a cigarette, 
stuck it into his mouth, and put the 
case back in his pocket. Then he took 
out his match box. It also was of gold 
with his initials heavily incrusted in 
diamonds. 

Strung up as she was, the sight of 
the elegant trifle enraged her to such 
an extent that for two pins she’d have 
struck it out of his hand. 

He took out a match, and struck it 
ineffectually; then a second, then a 
third. 

“That’s what my _ sister calls a 
match box,” he said to her. He turned, 
and held it out for her inspection. 
“Look at the thing. She sent it to me 
this morning.” He leaned forward, 


and threw it gently into her lap. “You'd 
better stick it onto that chain of yours 
with all those thingumbobs,” he said, 
with great friendliness. ‘The thing’s 
no good to me.” 

She looked at the costly trinket with- 
out touching it. 

“Is that the way you usually treat 
presents?” 

“Depends who gives them to me,” he 
responded cheerily. 

A sudden idea struck her. 

“The cigarette case is also gold, in- 
laid with diamonds,” she said to him. 
“That also must be unsuitable. The 
two of them go very well together. 
Will you give me that as well?” 

“I’m sorry,” he said quietly. “I can’t 
give you that.” 

A wave of strong emotion swept over 
her, turning her physically sick. Some 
woman had given him that cigarette 
case. Some woman who had loved him. 
Some woman whom he had _ loved. 
Good God! Some woman, perhaps, 
whom he still loved. 

She came to herself, to hear him 
speaking again. 

“You stick to that match box,” he 
said to her. “Lucky our initials are the 
same! I'll buy you a cigarette case if 
you like to-morrow.” 

Beside herself with passion, she 
turned on him. 

“You're lucky to be able to afford to 
be so generous,” she sneered. 

The color rushed into his face, as 
though she had struck him. Then he 
smiled across at her in his own irre- 
sistible way. 

“Thanks to you.” 

He slipped his hand into his waist- 
coat, and, taking out a_halfpenny 
wooden match box, he lighted his ciga- 
rette. She found herself unable to an- 
swer him. Goaded by her restlessness it 
was impossible to conquer, she got out 
of her chair, went over to the other side 
of the room, picked up a little ash tray 
from one of the tables, and came back 
and put it down by his side. 

He jumped up as if he were shot. 

“Oh, I say, thanks. That’s most aw- 
fully good of you. I didn’t notice what 








you were doing. But cigarette ash is 
good for the carpet, you know.” 

“Not for a delicate old carpet like 
this.” 

“It is old, isn’t it?” 

He turned his head, and looked at 
her. She was so tall that her eyes were 
almost on a level with his own. A 
splendidly matched pair, the two of 
them, as they stood like that together. 
Their eyes held each other’s for a mo- 
ment, then he looked away, and she sat 
down, 

“That carpet’s one of the first things 
I remember.” He kicked up the hearth- 
rug with his heel. “See that mark! I 
scorched that playing with gunpowder 
when I was a boy.” 

“Was this your nursery, then?” she 
asked him. 

He laughed. 

“Good Lord, the nurseries are in the 
east wing, all by themselves. You 
must see ’em. I went through them 
last week with old Tibby. Tibby’s the 
housekeeper, you know. She used to 
be my nurse.” His voice dropped al- 
most to a whisper. “It’s rotten to go 
and stand in a place where you used to 
be so happy, and think what a mess 
you've made of your life.” 

His wife held out one slender hand 
to the fire as if she were suddenly cold. 

“My nursery was a little outhouse in 
a back yard where my mother hung out 
the washing and my father kept the 
coal.”’ 

He stared down at her, then his blue 
eyes softened. 

“Oh, I say, how rotten. Poor kid!” 

She found the pity in his voice intol- 
erable. 

“You needn’t pity me. I was quite 
happy, though we were so poor.” She 
looked up at him defiantly. “And so 
vulgar.” 

“\We were poor, too,” he answered 
her. “The worst kind of poverty. Not 
a penny for anything, and all this great 
big old barn to keep up. Not that we 


cared; we were as jolly as sand boys.” 
His voice changed. ‘Trust my mother 
for that.” 

“You cared for your mother?’ 
Cared for her!” 


“ 


The subtle tender- 
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ness that crept into his face made it 
look almost like a stranger’s. “I wor- 
shiped her. I was a bit delicate as a 
youngster, so I used to be a lot with 
her. She used to have me down here, 
and I'd play about while she wrote her 
letters. [ remember I used to keep my 
soldiers in that old workbox of hers. 
She used to call it my barracks.” 

With a sudden movement, he threw 
his cigarette into the fire, and went over 
to the little old-fashioned worktable 
that stood in the window, and opened it. 
“Good heavens!” he said. ‘They're 
still there!” 

Impelled by an emotion too strong to 
be resisted, Violet Mainwaring got up, 
and went and stood by her husband’s 
side. They stood looking down into the 
workbox together. 

Gay silks, a little old mother-of-pearl 
yard measure with a faded rose ribbon, 
a little gold thimble set with turquoise, 
a tiny pair of scissors with silver han- 
dles in the semblance of a bird—and 
among all the delicate litter of a wom- 
an’s handiwork, in the divisions, a 
quantity of little tin soldiers, battered, 
legless, discolored, were lying cozily 
ensconced after the terrors of war on 
their pale-blue satin beds. 

Husband and wife stood, and looked 
down at the box together, and in the 
silence it seemed to the woman as 
though the spirit of the dead mother 
were drawing the two of them to- 
gether with invisible miraculous hands. 

“T used to call this one Sir Evelyn 
Wood,” he said softly, picking up a 
warrior on a three-legged horse. “I 
used to promise her I'd be a chap like 
him.” 

“You were keen on soldiering ?” 

Though she did not realize it, her 
voice was as soft as his. 

“Keen as mustard. Poor old Ted's 
death was a tragedy for me. My life 
seemed to go all wrong from the day 
I had to give it up.” His hands wan- 
dered restlessly over the battered toys. 
“Fancy her keeping them! Just like 
her! The only being in the whole of 
this wide world who ever cared a tup- 
penny about me.” He shut the box 
sharply, as though he could bear the 
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sight of it no longer. “I shouldn’t have 
been the rotter I am if she’d lived,” he 
said, as if speaking to himself. 

With one accord, they went back to 
their old places, and he stood with his 
back to the fire again, and from under 
her eyelashes she watched the emotion 
die out of his face. 

“This used to be her favorite room,” 
he told her. 

Still under the spell of that gracious 
moment of mutual sympathy, she 
looked up at him. 

“I’m sorry. If I’d known, I wouldn’t 
have chosen it.” 

“Why shouldn’t you choose it?” he 
said sharply. “It all belongs to you.” 
Something in her face struck him, and 
he put out his hand. “Don’t look like 
that. I didn’t mean that as you think I 
did.” 

She heard the unmistakable ring of 
truth in his voice, and answered him 
with exquisite simplicity: ‘Thanks.’ 

Once again silence fell between them, 
but this time it was a silence not im- 
pregnated with bitterness and wild 
emotion, but a silence filled with peace 
and quiet friendliness, as though the 
gracious spirit of the dead woman, in 
passing by them, like the angel of old, 
had touched their hearts with healing 
in her wings. 

“Lord, how it brings things back to 
one!” he said slowly. “Before to-night 
{ haven't been in this room for years.” 

“Why not?” she asked him softly. 

He shook his head. 

“T dunno. At first I couldn’t bear 
it, and then, afterward—somehow, it 
sounds a bit drivelin-—but when I be- 
gan to go downhill I didn’t feel fit.” He 
looked down at her, and she was 
amazed at the depth of color in his eyes. 
“IT got into a mess with a woman,” he 
said simply, “and my mother was so 
different from other women, so holy, 
so pure.” His face contracted with a 
spasm of emotion. “She was one of 
God’s own angels. That’s her chair 
you're sitting in now.” 

Violet Mainwaring got up as though 
she were shot. 

“T didn’t know,” she said. 

“What did you get up for?” he asked. 


“It’s getting late, I’m tired,” she 
stammered. “I think I'll go to bed.” 

She moved forward as if to go to- 
ward the door. 

“Don’t go yet.” Before she knew 
what he was doing, he intervened be- 
tween her and the door. ‘You can’t go, 
you know,” he said, and his blue eyes 
sparkled down at her. “Kindly con- 
sider the feelings of our domestics. Sit 
down again, do!” 

Helpless to resist him, she moved to- 
ward another chair. 

“No,” he said, laying his hand on 
the one she’d just vacated. ‘Sit down 
here.” 

“Not in that chair.” 

He looked at her. 

“Do. I want you to, please. 

She came forward, and sat down. 

“It sounds a ridiculous thing to say,” 
he told her, “because you're not a scrap 
like her really, but, as you sat there 
just now, you reminded me of my 
mother. The way you sit, the way you 
move your hands, and that little trick 
of yours of pushing back your hair.” 

She looked at him, naively surprised, 
as all deeply introspective people are 
when told some commonplace thing 
about themselves. 

“Have I a little trick of pushing back 
my hair? I haven't noticed it.” 

“That’s one of the first things I no- 
ticed about you.” 

“Are you so observant?” 

“T don’t miss much that’s worth see- 
ing,” he said grimly. 

“T shall have to be more careful in 
future,” she said, almost gayly. After 
all, why shouldn't she be gay? She 
was young, she was fair, she loved him, 
they were married. Why shouldn't she 
forget that he’d married her for her 
millions? Why remember anything ex- 
cept that they two were alone to- 
gether, talking of intimate things in an 
intimate way, that he was looking at 
her with friendly eyes smiling at her? 
“T shall have to be more careful in fu- 
ture,” she said. 

“Don’t!” he said, with sudden vio- 
lence. ‘‘Everybody’s careful nowadays. 
Don’t you begin it, too.” 

He stopped abruptly as if angry with 
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himself for betraying any feeling, and 
took out his cigarette case. The sight 
of the gold toy brought back to her her 
revulsion of feeling. “A prince of 
loafers, a dependent, a man who took 
things from women.” Like Pharaoh 
of old, she hardened her heart again. 

“\White’s your favorite color, isn’t 
it?” 

She looked up at him, startled at the 
abrupt way he spoke. ‘Yes, why?” 

“You've worn it every single even- 
ing that I’ve known you, except one.” 

“When was that?” 

“At the F. O. Remember that re- 
ception? You wore blue.” 

She nodded. 

“T remember.” 

“Blue, embroidered with little pink 
thingumbobs.” 

Almost unconsciously to herself, a 
smile began to tremble at the corner of 
her lips. 

“You noticed that, too?” 

“T’ll tell you something else I no 
ticed,” he said. “Your temper. Ye 
gods! What a rage you were in!” 

A little smile crept a little farther, 
transforming her face. 

“Was I?” Then her eyes contracted, 
the smile vanished, and the hard lines 
round her mouth showed themselves 
plainly again. “Yes, I remember.” 
She checked herself abruptly. “Yes, 
you're right, I was in a rage. A royal 
rage, to speak plainly.” 

She had overheard some one calling 
her the cheese and him the mite. In 
her fury she had torn her Honiton lace 
handkerchief to pieces. It was her fa- 
vorite handkerchief, and had cost fifty 
guineas. She remembered the incident 
very well. 

“White’s your color,” he said, re- 
garding her critically. ‘A woman with 
your hair should never wear blue.” 

“If I had my way, I’d wear white 
always.” 

Before she knew what he was doing, 
he had bent down and taken her hand. 

“Wear white always,” he said in- 
tently. “A flame in a crystal vase, 


that’s what white makes you look.” 
His movement and the change in his 
voice were so unexpected that to her 


intense dismay she felt the color flush- 
ing all over her face. To shield her 
own confusion, she snatched away her 
hand. 

“Dear me, how poetical! I didn’t 
know you were a poet.” 

Her voice was like a knife. 

“You don’t know what I am,” he re- 
plied quietly, and took up his old posi- 
tion again with his back to the fire. 

“Any more than you know what I 
am,” she said vehemently. 

“Don’t you be too sure about that. I 
know more than you think for.” 

“You don’t. We know nothing about 
each other; we’re just two strangers.” 

“We're man and wife.” 

The mere sound of his voice speak- 
ing the two words thrilled her through 
and through. 

“Rather awful, don’t you think?” 
she said, forcing her trembling lips to 
speak lightly. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“That depends.” 

“Depends on what?” 

“On what we think when we get to 
know each other better.” 

“Supposing we hate each other?” 

His smile shone out like sunshine. 

“We shan’t, if we don’t let our- 
selves.” 

“It may be too strong for us,” she 
said. 

His blue eyes suddenly danced with 
gay impudence. 

“It won't be too strong for me. I 
shan’t hate you.” 

“But supposing I hate you?” 

“Don’t.” He bent toward her again, 
and the mere nearness of him sent the 
blood coursing through her veins like 
liquid fire. “Don’t hate me. At least, 
wait until to-morrow. Don’t begin hat- 
ing me to-night.” 

She forced herself to look at him 
calmly. 

“Why not to-night?” 

“Because [ couldn’t stand it,” he said 
simply. ‘Because’—he paused—*“‘to 
tell you the honest truth, I’m just about 
up to the end of myself to-night. I’m 
so infernally miserable, for two pins 
I’d cut my throat.” 

Miserable because he had been forced 
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to sell himself into bondage to a gro- 
cer’s daughter! All that was bad in her 
rose up, raging to hurt him even as she 
had been hurt. 

“I’m sorry to hear you're so miser- 
able,” she said scathingly. “I should 
have thought you ought to have been 
very happy to-night.” 

“Me happy!’ He looked at her in 
blank amazement. “Why?” 

“You've not a debt in the world, and 
you've a quarter of a million pounds to 
your banking account. Isn't that some 
relief?” she said to him. 

His face went as white as hers. 
“Good God!” he whispered. “Good 
God!” 

“What’s the matter?” she cried. 

“To think that I should have sunk so 
low as to make it possible for a woman 
to say such a thing to me,” he said to 
himself. 

She laughed aloud. 

“It’s true, isn’t it?” 

“No, it isn’t!” he cried, his face con- 
vulsed with passion. “You keep harp- 
ing about your damned money. Do 
you suppose you're the only woman 
with money in London? Don’t you 
make any mistake about it, my dear 
Violet. I could have sold myself, if 
I'd wanted to, a good many years ago.” 

“Why didn’t you, then?” 

“Because I was not for sale.” 

There was a dead pause. Then, 
nerving herself for a supreme effort, 
she slowly got out of her chair. 

“It was left for me to be the happy 
purchaser, eh?” said, with 
quisite insolence. 

“Take care what you're saying,” he 
cried, and seized her hands in his like 
a vise. “Take care you don’t go too 
far,” he said softly through his 
clenched teeth. “I’ve a devil of a tem- 
per when I lose control of it!” 

She gave him back look for look. 

“I’m not afraid 

For a second they stood together, 
facing each other. She told herself 
she would have been content to remain 
like that forever. Every nerve in her 
body was pulsing and throbbing, wildly 
telling her that for the first time in her 


she eXe- 


” 


life the man she loved was holding her 
hands. 

“No, there’s nothing of the coward 
about you,” he said slowly, and his 
eyes, impudent no longer, but strangely 
alight with an expression she could not 
fathom, gazed into her own. “You look 
splendid when your eyes flash, and 
you've got a color. You've got a devil 
of a temper, too. If you look like that 
at a man when you hate him, I wonder 
how you'd look at him if you loved 
him.” 

With an abrupt gesture, he released 
her hands. 

“Good night. I’m going.” 

He caught her by the arm. 

“You can’t go yet.” 

She looked at him over her shoulder. 

“Why not?” 

“You must wait a little longer.” 

A scorn unspeakable possessed her. 

“Do you suppose I’m going to rule 
my life by what’s said and thought of 
me by valets and maids?” 

“T wasn’t thinking of valets and 
maids,” he answered. “I was thinking 
of myself.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I don’t want you to go, because, to 
tell you God’s truth, I’m afraid to be 
left alone.” 

So astonished was she that for the 
first time that night she forgot the 
extraordinary position in which they 
stood to each other, and spoke in her 
natural voice. 

“Afraid! - Why?” 

‘Nervous, I suppose. 
too much. Not sleeping well. 
all right to-morrow, but to-night 
He stopped short. “What with one 
thing and another, the thinkin’, and 
the worryin’, and the fussin’, and the 
mockery of it all”—his face went 
white as a sheet—‘the coming back 
here, and talkin’ of her——” 

He stopped abruptly, and, turning 
from her, he laid his arms along the 
mantelpiece, and hid his face in his 
hands. 

“Oh, I’m sorry!” she cried, bending 
toward him. 

He raised his face. 

“It’s for me to be sorry making such 


Doing a bit 


I'll be 
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a fool of myself. I expect you're 
laughing at me.” He looked up at her 
suddenly. “Why, you're not laughing,” 
he said. “You're crying.” 

“No, I'm not!” she cried angrily. 

“Yes, you are.” He caught her 
hands in his. “Your beautiful eyes are 
full of tears.” 

She snatched away her hands. 

“If they are, it’s no business of 
yours. I'm overtired, unstrung.”” She 
hesitated, and her lips began to tremble. 
*“To-day’s been too much for me,” she 
stammered. “I'll be all right to-mor- 
row.” 

Suddenly her self-control seemed to 
slip from her, and two great scalding 
tears dropped from her burning eyes. 

“Ah, don’t cry,” he said, under his 
breath. “I can’t bear it.” 

He caught her to him with a sudden 
movement, and kissed her on the lips. 

She thrust him from her with all her 
force. 

“How dare you?” she said, trem- 
bling with passion from head to foot. 
“How dare you? I thought it was 
agreed kissing was not in the bond?” 

“T couldn’t help myself.” 

“Couldn't help yourself!” she cried 
scorn fully. 

“It’s God's own truth!” he said pas- 
sionately. “I've held myself in with a 
hand of iron for the last six weeks of it, 


and I can’t keep it up any longer. I’m 
pretty nearly out of my senses with 
wanting you.” 

She put out her hands, shuddering 


violently. 
“Ah, don’t lie to me! 
me that indignity. | 


, 


At least spare 
didn't pay for 
lies.’ 

“Pay for lies!’ he said, with sudden 


fury. “You fool! Do you suppose 
I’ve married you for your damned 
sugar tubs? Why, I'd have married 


you without a penny.” 

“It’s not true!” she cried. 

“It is true. I wish to 
weren't!” 

They stood staring at each other, as 
if the passion that was raging through 
the pair of them was not love, but hate. 
“You've been a long time finding it 


God it 
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“Why didn’t 


out,” she said scathingly. 
you tell me this before ?’ 

“Because you wouldn't have believed 
me. You were so busy thinking about 
your accursed money, you'd never a 
minute to spare to think about me. I 
knew very well what you were think- 
ing. You thought I was selling myself 
like your father’s cheeses, at so much 
per pound. Well, for once in your 
life, you were wrong. I wasn’t selling 
myself. I was buying you.” 

“Buying me!” 

“You seem to have forgotten that /'d 
something to sell, too. You wanted a 
title, and a name, and a place in that 
rotten sink which you're pleased to call 
society. Well, you've got ‘em, but 
don’t you butter yourself up that 
you've bought ‘em. They're my free 
gift to you.” 

Something in 
heart stand still. 

“What do you mean—a free gift?” 

“That two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds that you’re always talk- 
ing about happens not to be in my bank, 
but in yours. When your damned law- 
yers that you sent to me had finished 
insulting me, I sent for mine. Then 
I sent for your father. I told him a 
few home truths about his billions and 
He 


his voice made her 


his sausages, I can tell you!” 
laughed savagely. “It was cheap at 
two hundred and _ fifty thousand 
pounds! Your money's in the bank, 
your father’s in excelsis; and your 
treaty’s in the dustbin. It’s a pity youn 
infernal money isn't there, too!” 

She threw up her hands as though 


he had struck her. 
“Oh, my God!" she cried passion- 
ately. “Why did you marry me?” 
‘Because I was a fool!” he cried, 
with equal passion. “I’ve been a fool 
all my life. It wasn’t enough for me 


to ruin my life once when I! was a 
youngster for a woman that wasn't 
worth a tinker’s curse, but now I must 


needs go and ruin myself again for 
you. I swore I'd never touch another 
one of you with a pitchfork, but when | 
saw you’—his voice changed—‘you, 
with your white face, and your great 
eyes, and your hard mouth, the old 
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madness caught me again. I detested 
your people, | loathed your money, but 
{ loved you. I'd have picked you out 
of the gutter; Il’d have chosen you out 
of the prisoner’s dock; I’d have gone 
down to hell to get you, but don’t you 
make any mistake. I hated you as 
much as I loved you; despised you for 
your injustice, your contemptible, sus- 
picious ways, your bartering your soul 
like a tradesman, just as I loathed you 
for selling your sweet body to a man 
you despised and hated for the sake of 
his fine relations and his name. I’ve 
been torn in two between the two pas- 
sions that leaped into being the instant 
I laid eyes on you, and, by the heavens 
above us, I’m not sure that hate is not 
the stronger of the two!” 

“My God!” she said to herself. “My 
God!” 

She fell into a chair, shaking and 
sobbing, and he stood looking down at 
her, shaking, too. As he had told her, 
he was a man of strong passion, and at 
that moment he was paying dearly for 
his loss of self-control. 

He stood looking down at her, and 
gradually, at the sound of her weeping, 
the light died out of his angry eyes. 

“Don’t cry,” he said gently. “You 
needn’t be afraid that this sort of 
thing’ll happen again. I thought I was 
strong enough to keep it up, but it was 
too strong for me. I don’t care. Now 
you know the truth, and there’s an end 
of it. Forget it, and forgive it.” He 
crossed the room, and opened the door 
into her bedroom. “Good night!” 

“Good night!” 

She dragged herself up out of her 
chair, and went toward the door, but 
her strength of purpose failed her. 
She couldn’t pass him. She couldn't 
leave him without a word. She hesi- 
tated, and looked round vaguely. 

“You're looking for something?” he 
said politely, and his voice was the 
voice of a man speaking to a stranger. 

She caught at the first thought that 
occurred to her. 

“My gloves.” 

“Your gloves.” He let go the door, 
and came forward. “I don’t see 
them.” 


She suddenly remembered what 
she’d done with them. 

“I’m sorry,” she said 
“they’re on the floor.” 

“Only one of them.” 

He looked at her inquiringly over 
his shoulder. 

With a finger that trembled despite 
herself, she pointed to the other corner 
of the room. 

“I think,” she faltered, “the other’s 
over there.” 

“How on earth did they get there?” 

She saw the surprise in his face as 
he went to the other side of the room. 

“T threw them there,” she said mis- 
erably. 

“You threw them!” 

He looked over at her shrewdly, and 
with an unreasoning gladness she saw 
that his gay blue eyes were getting their 
old impudent look back again. “An- 
other of your royal rages,” he said 
smoothly. “What was it upset you 
this time? Had somebody stolen a six- 
pence from you, or had you inad- 
vertently tipped one of your aristo- 
cratic dependents with an unnecessary 
threepenny piece?” 

“Ah, don’t!” she cried pitifully. 
“Don’t! I can’t bear it. Please give 
me my gloves, and let me go.” 

He stood a moment, holding one 
glove in each hand, looking from one to 
the other. 

“Poor little gloves! How surprised 
they must have been!” His _ voice 
changed to those tender tones that 
pierced her to the heart. “So small, so 
white, so soft, and to be parted like 
that through no fault of their own.” 
He laid one carefully on the top of the 
other. “Well, anyway, it’s easy to 
make them happy. There you are, lit- 
tle gloves, together again.” 

With a dexterity that characierized 
his every action, he rolled them up, and 
handed them to her. 

“Thanks!” 

Try as she would, her voice would 
not rise above a whisper. The mere 
touch of his hand had set every nerve 
in her body thrilling and throbbing so 
that she could. hardly stand. She 
looked at him in an agony of emotion 


faintly ; 
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as he stood once again holding the door 
open for her—and the elegance of his 
figure and bearing smote her anew. She 
could have dropped on her knees at his 
feet, and besought him to pardon her 
for having so wronged him, but there 
was that written on that proud, patri- 
cian face that forbade her to say a 
word. 

“You're looking for something else?” 
he said politely. 

“My bouquet, please.” 

He turned to the table, and lifted it. 

“They’ve begun to fade already. 
What are you going to do with them? 
Throw them away, I suppose?” 

She stood, and looked at him in silent 
misery. If all her millions had de- 
pended upon it, she could not have 
spoken one word at that moment. 

Her husband looked down at the 
lilies in her hand. 

“My mother kept her wedding bou- 
quet all her life. It was buried with 
her when she died.” He stopped short, 
and took a step toward her, and, as 
before that evening, she had seen the 
change on his face when speaking of 
his dead mother, once again his face 
had changed. ‘Do flowers mean noth- 
ing to you? Do they awaken no gra- 
cious fancy, no tender thoughts, the 
flowers you carried on your wedding 
day ?” 

“Why should they?” she said, with 
a touch of her old defiance. ‘What is 
there tender or gracious about a bunch 
of flowers ordered over the telephone 
from a Bond Street shop?” 

“There you wrong me,” he said, and 
his voice was very gentle. “These 
flowers were grown in my own gar- 
dens, at my own home, and every one 
of these lilies was picked at dawn this 
morning for you by my own hand.” 

“Ah!” she cried, with sudden pas- 
sion. “I didn’t know. Forgive me. I 
didn’t know. Give them to me, please. 
I want them.” 

“To throw away?” 

She held out her hands to him. 

“T’m bitter,” she said brokenly. “I’m 
hard. I’m horrible. I know it. Life’s 
made me so. It isn’t easy to be tender 


or gracious when you've seen the world 
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as I’ve seen it. But I'll try and be dif- 
ferent. Please give me my bouquet.” 

He came and stood beside her. 

“I'd better take a couple of sprays 
for a buttonhole,” he said deliberately. 
“It won't hurt you”—he smiled grimly 
—‘and it will serve to keep poor Bax- 
ter’s spirits up.” 

“You think a great deal of Baxter,” 
she said to him. 

He looked at her. 

“T’ve got to think of somebody,” he 
stopped short, “to keep me from think- 
ing of you.” 

“Why shouldn’t you think of me?” 
she whispered. 

“Because it’s a good deal better for 
both of us that I should think of Bax- 
ter,’ he said violently. ‘There are 
your gloves. There are your flowers. 
You'd better be going.” 

Her eyes dwelt on his face as if she 
would search out the most secret places 
of his heart. 

“And supposing I don’t want to go?” 

“You must,” he said violently. He 
came up and stood beside her. “Do 
you think it’s nothing for me to stand 
here in this room at this hour alone 
with you? With you in your wedding 
dress, my ring on your finger, my flow- 
ers in your hand, with every drop of 
blood in my veins crying out to me that 
you're mine, and that this is our wed- 
ding night. Ah, for God’s sake, wom- 
an,” he cried, “don’t look at me like 
that! Don’t make it too hard for me! 
I’ve made a bargain, and I'll stick to it. 
You needn’t be frightened. Only go, 
will you, while I’ve the strength to let 
you?” He went unsteadily to the door, 
and opened it. ‘Good night!” 

She stood still, softly smiling to her- 
self, drinking in his words. Her eyes 
were tender. All the ugly lines had 
disappeared. Her mouth was hard no 
longer. Her face, gracious in its ex- 
quisite softness, was like a girl’s. The 
doors of her heart stood open, and all 
the hard, ugly thoughts of her life went 
rushing out to make room for the gold- 
en thoughts of love, and faith, and ten- 
derness to come rushing in. 

“Why don’t you go?” he said to her 
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sternly. ‘“There’s nothing else you 
want, is there?” 

She hugged the sweet lilies to her 
heart for fear he should see it leaping 
for sheer joy. 

“T want something to eat.” 

“T thought you said you weren't 
hungry!’ With an impatience he was 
at no pains to hide, he shut the door 
sharply, and went over to the table. “A 
sandwich or a biscuit?” 

With a sudden movement, she hid 
the little white gloves he had held in 
her bosom among her laces. 

“T want a piece of cake.” 

He snatched up the silver tongs, and 
took a piece of the wedding cake—not 
only her cake any longer, but his as 
well—out of the silver basket, and put 
it onto a plate. 

“Anything else?” 

“T want something to drink.” 

“I thought you said you weren't 
thirsty!’ He banged the plate onto 
the table. “Whisky and soda or port?” 

“T’d like some champagne.” 

He seized the nippers, cut the wire, 
and opened the wine. 

“You'd better take the bottle with 
you,” he said roughly. ‘Doubtless the 
virtuous Binns could do with a little 
cheering, too.”” He smacked the cham- 
pagne and the cake basket onto a silver 
salver. “I'll send them after you!” 

“T want to sit down and get warm.” 

“Tl thought you said you weren't 
cold!” 


“I’m not cold! I’m frozen.” Her 


THE 


voice dropped to a whisper. “I’ve been 
frozen all my life.” 

“Then you'd better sit down and 
thaw,” he said roughly. “I’m sorry I 
can’t stay and watch the interesting 
process. I'll wish you good night.” 

“Ah, one moment!” she cried. 

“Good Lord!” he cried irritably. 
“What is it now?” 

“Valentine,” she said softly, “I’ve 
wronged you. Terribly, hideously! I 
want you to forgive me.” 

He bit his lip till the blood came. 

“It’s for you to forgive me for mak- 
ing such a damnable fool of myself. 
Good night!” 

He turned on his heel to go. 

“Valentine,” she cried, “one mo- 
ment, please! I want- 

“Want what?” 

“T want you to come here.” 

He hesitated a moment; then he 
came over to where she stood. 

“Oh, woman of many wants,” he 
cried, with sudden passion, “in God’s 
name, what other things do you want 
of me?” 

“You said just now you wondered 
how I'd look at a man if I loved him,” 
“IT want you to look 





she said softly. 
at me.” 

“What!” he whispered. ‘You love 
me.” 

“Love you!” 

With a little laugh that was more like 
a sob of pure happiness, the pauper 
bride fell into her millionaire husband's 
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SWORD 


HE one I loved the best 
Hath stabbed me—with a jest. 
To her, it was a word, 
To me, a shining sword. 


A sword that, having slain 
Our love, falls not again 
Back to its sheath; for see, 
Its bright blade rusts in me! 


CHARLES HANSON TOWNE. 

















and faced Ware, and her 
voice was none too steady 
when she spoke. He noticed 
this, as he noticed every little 
thing about her, not only the appealing 
look in her violet eyes, and the tired, 
nervous mouth, but the very way she 
used her hands, and the restless tap- 
ping of her foot. Still, knowing her as 
he did, he did not care to sympathize 
with her or try to comfort her then 
and there. 

“Everything went wrong to-day,” 
she said slowly. ‘Everything, because 
you were there, and I wanted you to 
see. In the first act that stupid Sin- 
clair } 

“Isn't that Clyde’s fault? Can’t he 
get a little more Jife in that first act?” 
he asked, interrupting her. “It seemed 
to me—— 

She cut him short with a_ harsh, 
nervous laugh. 

“This is not a musical piece, you 
know, my dear,” she told him, carefully 
emphasizing her words. “The play 
was written for me, my part with me 
in mind; I was measured for it. Pray 
don’t make the mistake of thinking you 
know more about it than James Clyde 
himself does! I know you are not in 
sympathy with this move of mine, but, 
really, it seems unlike you to be unjust, 
not fair either to him or to me. I tell 
you everything went wrong to-day. The 
rehearsal was a farce. The company 
tried themselves, and Miss Sinclair 











It’s a wretched lot, as you can see for 


yourself. 
pers will say about my support.” 


Ware looked at her for a nioment in 
To him she was always ador- 
able, ever beautiful, even while he knew 
that her wonderful pale-gold hair owed 
its color and beauty to artifice, that she 
put on her complexion as regularly as 


silence. 


she did her rings, and that she was not 
twenty-five at all, as many _theater- 
goers believed, and she actually looked. 
Miriam Lovelace had married Charles 
Ware ten years ago, and she had been 
twenty-two then. 

He put her carefully into the smart 
electric brougham which was waiting 
for them at the corner of the alley, and, 
jumping in beside her, arranged her 
window and the curtain. It was early 
September, and the air, after sundown, 
was chilly. Since Miriam’s opening 
was only a week off, there could be no 
risks run of the new star’s catching a 
cold. 

As the car shot up the avenue on its 
way home to the Wares’ handsome 
house in the West Seventies, Miriam 
began to talk again about the wretched 
rehearsal. 

“Tt was the first time you saw the 
play acted, and everybody did so 
badly,” she insisted. “I scarcely know 
whether it was because they knew the 
great Charles Ware was watching 
them, or if it was only because Oh, 
I don’t know. They went all to pieces. 
It’s—it’s not a really good company 
they’ve given me, Karl, you know.” 

“T thought them all very fair,” he 








Heaven knows what the pa- 
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said quickly. “They acted with—in- 
telligence.” 

“Oh!” She turned away pettishly. 


“They're a bundle of sticks,’ she 
laughed. 

He tried the best way he knew how 
—and Charles Ware understood her 
moods pretty thoroughly after ten 
years—to cheer her up, pointing out 
what seemed to him to be the greatest 
faults, but, above all things, was he 
against her asking for new people in 
certain parts. 

“T don’t advise it, Miriam,” he de- 
clared emphatically. “I think I’ve 
played this game long enough to know 
what I’m talking about, and I say that 
Miss Sinclair will do very well indeed 
with her part when the time comes.” 

“*She’s—wooden,” Miriam returned. 

She made a little gesture with her 
hands as if she would dismiss the sub- 
ject, and the car, coming to a stop at 
their door, Ware got out, and hurried 
her into the house. 

It was a charming house, furnished 
with taste and elegance, and, since the 
Wares spent six months of the year in 
New York, both husband and wife had 
united in beautifying the home until it 
had become almost a passion with them. 
There was a Louis Seize salon done in 
blue and gold where Miriam looked her 
loveliest, while the library in red oak 
and the mission den were the rooms on 
which Ware lavished his time and mon- 
ey. In her own apartments the pale- 
yellow and turquoise empha- 
sized her delicate blond beauty, and 
it was here she went now, her husband 
stopping in the library for the evening 
papers. 

Ware knew that she was nervous be- 
cause she was afraid, because she was 
not quite sure of herself and of her 
success. He was sorry for her; he un- 
derstood her position, but he knew he 
dared not tell her so, and sympathy was 
out of the question. Miriam was head- 
strong, he admitted, but she was ador- 
able, and she was his wife. There had 
never been another woman in the world 
for him. First and last he had loved 
her; almost blindly, their many friends 
said. 


effects 
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He was thirty-eight, which was 
young as Broadway counts youth, and 
for the last six years he had held a 
position in his profession, “the pro- 
fession,’ which was second to none. 
Enjoying the distinction of being what 
is termed a “smart” actor, his following, 
and he had a real one, was that which 
comes to the theater in their own car- 
riage or motor, and whose names have 
become almost household words from 
coast to coast. His annual engagements 
at a so-called fashionable playhouse, in 
a society comedy of English make, 
lasted invariably from October until 
Easter. Before coming into New York 
for a run, he usually played a short 
season of four weeks in near-by East- 
ern cities, and in April he went West 
for another six weeks. But the one- 
night stands and the Pacific coast knew 
not Charles Ware except through the 
press. 

Miriam Lovelace had been his lead- 
ing lady from the night he had made his 
début as a star. Her parts had always 
been written especially for her, and she 
had played them gracefully and well. 
That she had her limitations, Ware 
knew ; the playwrights were advised ac- 
cordingly, and all had gone along with- 
out a hitch until Miriam had con- 
fessed, one day, that she thought the 
time was ripe for her to star. 

“Why in the world should you wish 
to do that?’ Ware asked her. “Aren't 


you satisfied with me? Is there any- 
thing I have done——” 

“Of course not,” she returned, half 
laughing, half angry. “It is well 


enough for you to ask why I should 
want to be a star, you, with your name 
blazing out on Broadway, and with 
people falling over themselves to see 
you. I think I owe that much to my- 
self, to my art, Karl. Surely, I know 
the rules of the game. I have some 
following.” 

“That’s not it at all, Miriam,” he in- 
terrupted quickly. 

She glanced at him suspiciously. 

“Then what do you mean?” 
asked. 

He could not tell her what he knew 
to be the truth. She was not strong 


she 
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enough to star. From the very first it 
had been her beauty rather than her 
acting that had attracted attention. 

But he tried to point out other rea- 
sons for her not attempting to star just 
then. 

“I'd miss you so,” he told her truth- 
fully enough. 

“But we will arrange it so that we 
shall both play our New York engage- 
ments at the same time,”’ she answered. 

He was silent, for he could not bring 
himself to tell her that Broadway 
would never accept her without him. 

‘“I—I believe you are getting tired of 
me,” he fenced. “I’m sorry.” 

After this he had offered no more ob- 
jections, and Miriam had gone to see 
his own managers only to be told gen- 
tly but firmly that these gentlemen 
could take care of no more attractions 
that season at least. It had hurt 
cruelly, but she had called them “two 
old fogies,” and flitted away to another 
firm, young, new, adventuresome men, 
who had upon several occasions put in 
their thumbs and pulled out plums 
from the managerial pie. These people 
took charge of her starring tour. 

A play had been written for her use 
by a man who had scored a half dozen 
Broadway successes in as many years, 
but Ware was often with the play- 
wright in his workshop, and he told the 
fellow plainly what Miss Lovelace 
could do and what she could not. 
Everything under the sun was done to 
make her and her venture a success. 

“Tf she fails—if the play is not a 
success now—why But she mustn’t 
fail!’ he said to himself. 

They were dining alone that night, 
and Miriam did not come downstairs 
until the gong sounded, at seven o'clock. 
Ware had slipped on a dinner coat, and 
was waiting for her at the foot of the 
stairs. As she joined him, he remarked, 
with a smile, that she had never looked 
half so lovely before. 

“No one can descend a staircase like 
you can, Miriam,” he said. “It is a 
pity you haven’t such a scene in your 
play.” 

She was “out of sorts’ 





’ 


that night. 


The sharp answer she made him 


brought a quick, hurt look in his faith- 
ful, doglike eyes, and he began his din- 
ner in silence, making conversation in 
a way that was quite unlike his usual 
brilliant self. Miriam must have seen 
this, for she glanced at him from time 
to time in a way that showed what was 
in her mind, but her heart was heavy, 
she felt at war with everybody, and she 
said nothing. 

In the morning she was all smiles 
and gayety, full of hope, sure of her- 
self and of her play. She spoke of 
offering to coach Miss Sinclair in her 
part, and asked Ware’s advice about a 
slight change of text at the effective 
second-act curtain. 

“T wouldn’t do it, Miriam,” he said 
decisively. ‘‘Let it stand as it is. It’s 
good.” 

“But is it strong enough?” she asked. 

“For a comedy, yes.” 

She looked at him from under the 
big floppy white hat she wore; like the 
fairy princess of his boyhood dreams, 
she was, he thought. 

“Does it give me an opportunity to 
act, though?” she cried, with a little 
nod of her head. “Now, I know my 
part is a good one, but there’s so much 
nonsense to it—charming nonsense, 
yes, but nonsense nevertheless. I want 
a chance to act, Karl. If we change 
the second act a 

“T wouldn't do it—really I wouldn't,” 
Ware said. 

He busied himself with a table of 
ornaments, clumsily rearranging them, 
for how could he tell her that Clyde 
had purposely written the scene that 
way? There had been no opportuni- 
ties to act because he and Ware knew 
she couldn’t act. Instead of big scenes 
and strong climaxes, she had _ been 
given smart speeches and_ beautiful 
clothes. Ware had hoped all along 
that she had not noticed this. 

Nothing more was said then. The 
automobile was announced, and they 
hurried off to their respective re- 
hearsals, the first one having been 
called for Ware’s new play that morn- 
ing. 

But he was thinking all day of his 
wife, and more than one person asked 
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another if he had noticed anything 
wrong with Charles Ware. Twice the 
rehearsal had stopped altogether while 
he went out in the office to telephone to 
Miriam’s managers about her or her 
play. The company looked at each 
other in astonishment. Everybody in 
the profession knew of Ware's devo- 
tion to his wife, but to-day he was 
flaunting it in their faces. “Such a vul- 
gar thing to do,” said the ingénue. 
“Do you know,” she remarked, later 
on, to the juvenile, a young man with 
yellow hair and a receding chin, “! 
think, perhaps, that Mr. Ware is jeal- 
ous of his wife. I believe he thinks 
she will make a howling success in her 
new play that will fairly put him in the 
shade. And naturally, since he has 
been called the clever one of the family 
so long, he doesn't like this idea a little 
bit. I myself always said that Miriam 
Lovelace was too clever an actress to 
be playing leads with anybody. 
member this, Teddy, when you read the 
papers the morning after her début. 
She should have been heading her own 
company these many moons. My pri- 
vate opinion of ‘Karl’ is that he is 
selfish, conceited, and terribly jealous.” 
It was with something like this in 
mind that Miriam followed Ware into 
the library after dinner that night. She 
had been unusually quiet at the table, 
but Ware had taken her silence for list- 
and he said that he was sorry 
tired out, and 


ID 
ine- 


lessness, 





she was 
soon be over now. 

“Yes,” she said, “it will be over Sat- 
urday. I have worked hard, Karl, like 


a very dog, for these last six weeks, and 
it has been cruel, tiresome, and wear- 
ing on my nerves. When I knew that 
you were not in sympathy with my 
plans, that you were not enthusiastic 
over my natural desire to do something 
to win my own spurs—well, Karl, I 
was ready to give up in despair. But | 
kept at it instead, and Saturday, well, 
whatever comes to me I have myself 
alone to thank for. You haven't 
helped me, you wouldn’t help me!” 

He wheeled sharply on his heel, but 
a glance at her at the fireplace was suffi- 
cient to make him turn away again. 
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“I got no encouragement from you,” 
she continued. “I might have been a 
stranger in whom you had no interest, 
or a rival whom you feared. Ah, do 
you know that is what | heard to-day? 


That you were jealous—you were 
afraid my _ success would outstrip 
yours? Of course, I don’t believe it,” 


she added, with a pretty, foreign shrug. 
He looked at her steadily. 
“No, you don’t believe it,” he said. 


“Still, you haven’t wanted me te 
star!” she cried. 
“I wanted you with me,” he an- 


swered. “As for this starring racket, 
what does it amount to, anyway? 1 
am willing—more than willing, eager— 
to have your name go up in electrics 
with mine, outside of the Woffington. 
If you will give up this idea of starring 
in Clyde’s play, I wil! tell Sanderson 
that your name must be placed with 
mine in all the future billing. You will 
star jointly with me, which will be bet- 
ter, dear, safer, saner. I want you with 
me.” 

“If you really want to be with me 
so very much,” she smiled, raising a 
hand to quiet him, “then tell Sanderson 
you will not play your engagement at 
the Woffington this year, and come 
create the leading part in my piece. Ah, 
of course, you won't! I know you 
mayn’t! Certainly you are under con- 
tract to Sanderson! Karl, you’re either 
a humbug, or a simpleton!’ 

He saw little of her during the 
remaining days before the premicre of 
the play, for the house was all con- 
fusion with milliners, and modistes, and 
maids, and Miriam was at the theater 
herself most of the time. 

The new star was being advertised 
now in the daily papers, and on the 
dead walls of the city. Outside of a 
bandbox theater in the West Thirties, 
her name had been placed on the elec- 
tric sign, and the first morning Miriam 
and Ware saw it, their eyes met. Out 
shot the man’s hand, and he shook hers 
in a congratulatory manner. 

“Tt looks good, doesn’t it?” he said. 

She gave a little sith of exquisite 
pleasure. 

"1s 


three 


wonderful,’ <he confessed. 
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“And when I remember that I put it 
there, alone!” 

He jumped out, helped her to alight, 
and went with her as far as the door. 
Then, coming back, he got in the car, 
and was whisked away to the theater 
where his own company. were rehears- 
ing. 

“If it will only stay there—if we can 
only keep it there!” he said to himself, 
as the car turned into Broadway, and 
he saw the sign again. 

Miriam asked him point-blank not to 
attend the dress rehearsal Friday night. 
For a brief moment he looked her 
steadily in the eyes; then, when she 
shrugged her shoulders and turned 
away from him, he said: 

“Very well, if you’d rather I didn’t. 
But people will talk when they learn I 
am not there.” 

“Oh, people!” she cried contemptu- 
ously. 

“They will, and you know they will,” 
he insisted. 

“Then let them. I don’t want you to 
see the play again until Saturday, when 
I want you to be surprised—and 
pleased.” She smiled at him, but there 
was no warmth in her smile, and she 
felt that it wasn’t a success. This 
angered her. “You would only criti- 
cize, anyway,” she threw at him. “You 
can't fairly compare my play with 
yours when you stop to remember the 
company I am given to support me. 
Sticks, a lot of sticks, and I hardly 
know who is the worst of them. That 
Sinclair woman spoils every scene of 
mine she appears in. Her part isn’t 
half bad, but she plays it abominably. 
Why, the critics will have the time of 
their lives with the bundle of sticks I 
must try to act with! If it weren’t so 
late——” 

Ware thought of this as he followed 
an usher to his chair down front on the 
night of the premiére. It was too late 
now. The lobby of the theater was 
banked high with flowers for the new 
star; he had seen his own pyramid of 
yellow roses agmong the others. And 


the telegrams had been coming since 
noon. ; 
There was a regular first-night crowd 


We 
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gathered in front to see Miriam Love- 
lace make her début as a star. Ware 
knew them; they had come to damn 
rather than to praise. With all his 
heart he wished that he could do some- 
thing to make it easier for Miriam to- 
night. But he knew there was noth- 
ing; she had even begged him not to 
come behind until it was over. 

He watched the first act, as did the 
audience, in silence. There was little 
story, little action, but the lines were 
bright, and Miriam had a short scene 
at the telephone, which she played clev- 
erly. The curtain descended amid a 
round of friendly applause, and the 
company took the call with the star. 

The second act began favorably. The 
curtain rose on a stage of pretty women 
in evening gowns. Ware remembered 
how this scene had been rehearsed and 
rearranged until everybody in it was 
driven to the verge of despair. The 
stage director had been trying for an 
effective entrance for Miriam, and, 
with this idea in view, the women and 
their costumes had been chosen accord- 
ingly. All of the actresses in the com- 
pany were pronounced brunettes, and 
they were dressed in colors. Into this 
circle came the blond, girlish star, 
gowned in some soft, clinging, white 
stuff which served to emphasize her 
delicate coloring. The picture was 
beautiful—lights and setting had been 
arranged for her, and she gloried in her 


hour. The dark, tall, contralto-voiced 


Miss Sinclair, who played opposite 
Miriam so often, looked clumsy and 
awkward; her voice sounded thick. 


Whenever she had a scene with Miriam, 
the audience straightway wished her off 
the stage. ‘She spoils the effect Miss 
Lovelace produces every time,” said a 
man in front of Ware. 

Ware smiled to himself as he heard, 
but he waited for the climax before he 
let even himself say that all was well. 

He sat there with clenched hands, 
waiting for the curtain to fall and the 
audience around him to send in their 
verdict. The veins on his forehead 
stood out like whipcords; he was sure 
that the man next to him could hear 
his heartbeats. How he and Clyde had 
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worked over that second-act climax! 


There must be no “big scene” for 
Miriam to fall down with. Still, there 
must be a climax of some kind. Clyde 


gave it up. Then Ware had suggested 
the scene which the author wrote. 

The wife was about to leave her 
artist husband, and just as she was go- 
ing, instead of the expected “big scene,” 
the husband begged her to pose once 
again for him before she left his house 
forever. This was to bring down the 
curtain. 

A celebrated artist had been called in 
to arrange the three pictures, and he 
found Miriam a delightful model, as his 
success testified. She was first posed 
against a huge carved chair, looking in- 
expressibly beautiful in a full-length 
ermine coat, with a toque and muff to 
match. But this pose, failing to satisfy 
the husband, she removed the furs, and 
stood, wearing a simple white frock, in 
front of a big stained-glass window at 
the back of the stage. 

Ware heard the murmur of approval 
that stirred the audience at the sight of 
his wife’s exquisite loveliness. But it 
was too soon yet to cry “brava!” On 
the stage Miriam, in a last attempt to 
please her artist husband, had let down 
her wonderful pale-gold hair, and, 
catching up in her arms a great bunch 
of deep-pink roses, stood there framed 
in with a strong yellow light from the 
window behind. 

here was no disputing the fact that 
the picture was beautiful. It was as 
exquisite as a Salon painting, and 
Miriam had never looked so radiantly 
divine. The vast audience was thrilled 
the same as the people would have been 
from looking at a rarely gorgeous pic- 
ture. When the curtain descended 
quickly on the tableau there was abso- 
lute silence. Then, after the briefest 
wait, came the applause. It was genu- 
ine; it was sincere. Up and down rolled 
the curtain a dozen times, and each 
time, Miriam Lovelace, carefully posed, 
acknowledged gracefully their ap- 
proval. 

Ware, with a muttered prayer of 
thanks, went out in the lobby to get a 
breath of fresh air. The stage was be- 
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ing set for the last act, but he felt that 
the battle had been won, and he had 
sent around a note to his wife. She 
had replied, asking him not to see her 
until after the performance. 

In the lobby, a critic, a man whose 
work was famous from ocean to ocean, 
stopped Ware, and held out his hand. 
They had been acquaintances for 
years. 

“Ware,” said the writer, “I must take 
my hat off to you to-night. Nobody 
but you could have done that for 
Miriam Lovelace. But don’t be de- 
ceived—the applause was not for the 
actress, but for the lady in the pic- 
tures.” 

“You won’t say that in the papers to- 
morrow?” Ware cried, almost beseech- 
ingly. 

“T will have nothing to do with the 
critique in to-morrow’s paper,” replied 
the writer. “I knew about what to ex- 
pect before I arrived. Pardon me, but 
[ have seen Miss Lovelace act at the 
Woffington. I have given the consign- 
ment to my understudy whom I saw 
just now, pink with excitement, ap- 
plauding the star’s beauty to the echo. 
I am here as a playgoer to-night.” 

While they were still together, a mes- 
senger came up to Ware, and told him 
that the managers would like to see him 
in their private office. So, excusing 
himself, he followed the boy upstairs to 
where the two young theatrical Napole- 
ons waited for-him behind closed doors. 

Ware sat down. 

“It’s this in a nutshell, Mr. Ware,” 
said the junior partner. “Miss Love- 
lace has made good—an unexpected 
pleasure, since nobody thought she 
could carry the play to success.” 

“Pardon me,” interrupted 
“but I was sure from the first 

‘Aw, let’s be honest,” cried the older 
brother brusquely. ‘“‘Nobody expected 
Miriam Lovelace to come across the 
way she has done. The reception to- 
night, after that second-act curtain, will 
fill this theater for the next six months. 
The audience will go home full of her; 
the papers will tell about the big hit she 
made. In short, we think Miriam 


Ware, 


” 
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Lovelace, as a star, is now a good in- 
vestment. 

“Presumably you didn’t two months 
ago when you told me you wouldn't 
risk your money on her,’ Ware re- 
turned dryly. 

“Is there a manager in New York 
who would take her two months ago?” 
fired back the junior partner. 

“Yes, if I had offered to put up the 
money, if I had backed her myself, as 
I did for you men,” said Ware. ‘You 
refused absolutely to take Miss Love- 
lace under your wing until I told you I 
would stand for the production. It has 
cost me twenty thousand dollars in 
money, and—more—besides. Now that 
she has made good, you want to take 
over the production, don’t you? 
Good! I want you to. Miss Lovelace 
must never know that I put up the mon- 
ey for this venture. Will you have the 
papers drawn up, and a lawyer ready, 
to-morrow morning?” 

» “At eleven, then say, Mr. Ware? 

“Very good.” 

The junior partner cocked his feet on 
the desk, and blinked at the end of his 
strong, black cigar. 

“Of course, the first thing we'll do 
when we take Miss Lovelace over,” he 
said deliberately, ‘is to engage a good 
company to support her. The one you 
provided, Mr. Ware, you know is pretty 


’ 


” 


bad. That Sinclair woman, now—— 

‘The present company stands!” cut 
in Ware sharply. “You get Miss Love- 
lace only with the understanding, in 


no change 


very 


writing, that there shall be 
in the Miss Sinclair 
well.” 

“But, my dear man!” cried the older 
brother, with a perfectly blank expres- 
sion. “You don’t understand! We 
wish to strengthen Miss Lovelace’s po- 
sition by engaging a good support. The 
present company is worse than medi- 


cast. does 
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ocre—why, one of my ushers termed 
them a bundle of sticks, Mr. Ware!” 
Ware rose to go. 
“Either the present company remains, 


or I will refuse to make over Miss 
Lovelace to your management,’ he 


said quietly, but with a finality that 
even thé two young men understood 
and accepted. “I will come down to 
your office to-morrow at eleven o'clock, 
and you can give me your answer then. 
Good night,’ he added. 

At the door, Miriam’s maid was wait- 
ing with a sealed note from the new- 
born star. Ware stopped, and, break- 
ing the seal, read the few hastily 
scrawled words, unmindful of the fact 
that the brothers were watching him 
closely. 

It said: 

Aren’t you coming back to see me? There 
is so much I want to say. Please forgive me 
for all my ugly, ugly words. Do come with 
Félice! I want to tell you that I love you 
dearly, far, far better than my success to- 
night; and I want to hear you say that you 
still love your penitent MirIAM 


Folding the sheet, he tucked it in his 
coat pocket. 

“All right, Félice, I’m coming,’ 
said. 

The two brothers watched him go in 
silence. Then the junior partner threw 
his big black cigar out of the window, 
and brought his hands sharply together. 
It had only just occurred to him. 
turning to his 
Miriam Lovelace up 


play 


he 


“Max,” he said, 
br ther, “T’ve seen 
at the Woffington in every 
Ware’s put on in the last five years 
That’s why I refused to take her to star. 
Sanderson gave Ware an A-one com- 
pany, didn’t he? Well, look at the 
sticks Ware’s provided for her, and she 
makes the first, real hit of her life! 
That awful Sinclair! Eh? Max, I 
wonder “ 


new 




















VALDWELL, writing reports to 
the service bureau in Manila, 
laid down his pen to listen to 
the words of a song that 
reached his ear; a song sent 
forth upon the air in a deep bass voice: 
“Live man, sick man, dead man, stiff, ° 
Catch him up, cut him up, what's the diff? 
Humorous, tumorous, bloody gore, 

That's what all us boys are for!” 





An amused grin crossed Caldwell’s 
face as the roaring bass voice changed 
into a terrifying grumble; and presently. 
a small, timid muchacho fled across the 
earthen floor in wild pursuit of a whisky 
bottle and a glass. 

Army Surgeon 
profundo was a most agreeable 
ige. But when the bass voice 
and began ordering new 
something about the deep tone 
fear of the Almighty into their 
Ganson did most of the 


Ganson as a_ basso 
person- 
changed 
its rhyme house 
ervants, 
put the 
heathen hearts. 
ordering at the comandancia. 

“Hello, Bluebeard!” called Caldwell. 
“Come inside and explain the meaning 
of that ditty. Aren’t you ashamed to 
sing such wicked words?” 

He bent double from the brief 
received across the shoulders. 

“Have one with me,” said 
seating himself on the broad 
‘and listen to my tale of woe.” 

Caldwell, who knew that beneath the 
big man’s laughing, cynical manner 
there dwelt a spirit so kindly and gentle 
that the youngest child in the province 


slap 


Ganson, 
divan, 
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would craw] to meet him, smiled indul- 
gently. 

“Go ahead, Bluebeard. 
over?” 

Losing his jocular manner, the sur- 
geon pounded one bronzed fist on the 
writing table. 

“It’s the Kentucky feuds duplicated. 
It’s human nature rising to the surface 
like she always does. You can’t get 
away from natural ugliness of disposi- 
tion. You can’t do it. Heathens and 
Christians, barbarous and _ civilized 
races, are all the same on a few com- 
mon points. One of which is revenge, 
fostering “hatred, and forgetting the 
original cause of enmity. That's what’s 
stopping your educational progress, 
Caldy, if the civil-service would 
only wake up to it. How school- 
have burned in the last 

You're unt ‘em. 


What’s spilled 


men 
many 
been 
afraid to c 


houses 
month ? 
So am I.” 

‘Then I suppose another row has 
been pulled off between the Ana tribe 
and the Velquez family. Who was it? 
How many hurt?” 

“One. A Velquez, too, for a wonder. 
Usually those Spaniards escape without 
a scratch. I'd like to think they are 
brave, but I can’t. They hire natives to 
do any real dirty work. Anyway, a 
seventh cousin of a mother-in-law of 
somebody on the Ana side was coming 


down the main street, and met Juan 
Velquez. He’s the sefiora’s favorite 
brother-in-law. The seventh cousin 
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promptly stopped and insulted Juan. 
Presto, change! Juan whipped out a 
knife, and starts to carve the seventh 
cousin, when Romulo Ana, the big, 
splendid chap, the presidente’s oldest 
son, sneakes up behind and buries his 
bolo into Juan. Great excitement! I 
carried Juan into the padre, and Romulo 
made his sneak, though he waited 
around to see if Juan might possibly 
die. Juan is pretty badly messed up, 
too. All he does is to swear revenge in 
Spanish, and howl about the lax Ameri- 
can government. It’s a fine tea party. 
To-morrow you'll have a burned row 
of nipa huts and a few broken heads, 
and Manila will send a ponderous, self- 
important inspector down here to blow 
up the constabulary and the civil serv- 
ice, demanding why the children can’t 
sing the ‘Star-Spangled Banner’ and do 
mental arithmetic.” 

“This thing will have to be fought out 
inch by inch,’’ answered Caldwell re- 
flectively, “until one or the other con- 
quers. And the victory will be a pretty 
barren gain because neither side will 
give in as long as it has half a leg to 
stand on. By the time something does 
break loose, we will all be in disgrace 
at Washington for the ‘riotous condi- 
tion prevailing in the islands.’ Can’t you 
see the official reprimand, Ganson ?”’ 

“See it? I can taste it. Oh, I'll be 
all right, because I’m an army surgeon 
who thrives on helping men die easy. 


However, there is one other way the 
peace could come. 

‘Then hand it out,” breathed Cald- 
well hopefully. “I've sat up nights 


thinking this thing over. I’ve talked to 
both factions until I was in danger of 
being stricken dumb. I’ve made arrests, 
and imposed heavy fines. I’ve gone to 
the padre and wailed. I’ve tried to 
make Manila understand and_ been 
laughed at.” 

“Perhaps I’m in wrong on it,” ad- 
mitted Ganson, stretching out his long, 
muscular arms. “Only the idea came 
to me as I watched young Julita Vel- 
quez bending over her uncle and look- 
ing with all her soul at Romulo Ana, 
sullen and defiant in the doorway. 
Something flashed across me, a vague, 


foolish idea that if these two should 
marry it might & 

“Bluebeard, you’ve been rushing the 
bino can. A Romeo and Juliet per- 
formance. The Montague and Capulet 
factions. Hear him! Shakespeare 4a la 
Filipino! Impossible—clear out, old 
man. I'll add a postscript to the Pow- 
ers That Be, asking for a leave of ab- 
sence for a demented but well-meaning 
army surgeon. 





_ Ganson fired a leather cushion at 
Caldwell’s head and vanished. Left 
alone, Caldwell scratched his head in 


bewilderment. He disliked reporting 
the situation to Manila. It reflected on 
the staff of American officers and offi- 
cials. Yet the petty battles, the atmos- 
phere of distrust and hatred existing, 
made progress impossible. Being only 
a human, rather tired man, Caldwell’s 
lip curled in scorn at the possibility of 
a reconciliation. He knew that the ha- 
tred for each other lay securely pad- 
locked in both the Ana and Velquez 
family history. 

He visualized the Sefiora Velquez, 
tall, sallow, stately, forbidding, still re- 
senting the invasion of the Americans, 
still loyal to Spain and her old-time 
grandeurs—the sefora, with her pictur- 
esque mantillas and dark lace gowns, 
her thin, aristocratic face and flashing, 
black eyes. 

The Senor Velquez himself was not 
less formidable. Caldwell, as the officer 
in command, had been received in their 
house but once—on the day of his ar- 
rival. Then he went into the inner 
courtyard, carefully secluded from the 
dusty little street, and ate and drank 
Spanish dainties and rare old wine, and 
smoked long, black cigars, while the 
senior sat back looking at him critically, 
asking pointed questions concerning the 
United States government. 

When it was time for him to go, the 
sefiora appeared in the doorway to greet 
him frigidly, murmuring in surprisingly 
good English that she was glad to wel- 
come Lieutenant Caldwell to her home; 
and she hoped the rainy season would 
not bring him malaria. Passing out, he 
had caught a brief glimpse of a slender, 
black-haired girl, dressed in vivid scar- 
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let and gold lace, her long braids being 
caught up on her head with a huge scar- 
let butterfly. She was sitting in a gar- 
den niche, playing an old Spanish guitar 
softly. She raised her head at the foot- 
steps, and Caldwell saw that her eyes 
were that rare Spanish blue, almost hid- 
den for the tangled black lashes. 

“My daughter,” the sefor said sharp- 
ly, as she inclined her slender little 
head. And Caldwell bowed like an 
awkward schoolboy. 

The sons of the family were tall, 
graceful creatures, with absurd black 
mustaches and sharp, yellow faces. 
They spent the greater part of their 
time in Manila or abroad, coming down 
to the little southern barrio to spend 
bored days of ennui with their madre. 
It was rumored throughout the town 
that Julita was engaged to a rich Span- 
iard in Manila. She had been educated 
there in a convent. The post seldom 
saw the girl, save in the early mornings, 
when she cantered by on a fleet bay 
pony, her long black braids streaming 
out behind. 

Caldwell shook his head at the 
thought of a reconciliation. On the 
other side were the Anas—the square- 
shouldered, bullet-headed hill family; 
flat-nosed, thick-lipped, awkward be- 
ings, whose ancestors had worshiped at 
native shrines, and whose fathers and 
mothers lived in the hill caves. Yet the 
Ana family had been elected to be 
prominent in the village government, 
and Doda Ana had been won over to 
‘ivilization and created the presidente. 
He had been a good presidente, too, 
trying, in his ignorant, rambling way 
to do credit to the American flag. 

Only Doda and Doda’s family could 
not forget the days of Spanish oppres- 
sion when the life of a native was less 
than that of a good horse. So, when 
the Americans tried to stop their natu- 
ral revenge on such ex-tyrants, Doda’s 
disposition suffered, and he shut his 
eyes to offenses committed against the 
Velquez faction. 

Even Romulo, the oldest son, had 
done more mischief against the Spanish 
house than all the rest of his family put 
together. Caldwell took up his pen 


again and signed his name. There was 
no use in saying anything to the Powers 
That Be in Manila. 

Caldwell strolled down the street, 
turning over in his mind what to say 
to the village presidente that might be 
of lasting importance. Like all hill 
men, Doda was stolid in expression, 
mute in his replies. And when Cald- 
well would finish an eloquent discourse 
on the fellowship of man and the ad- 
visability of burying the ancient grudge, 
it would be in keeping with the presi- 
dente’s character to grunt twice, lift one 
shoulder on high, and grin. 

As he passed the padre’s house, he 
saw the Velquez carabao cart about to 
drive away. Looking the second time, 
he became conscious that Seforita 
Julita was bowing to him and waving 
a slender brown hand in his direction. 
Obedient to the gesture, Caldwell came 
to the cart. 

“Your pleasure, sefiorita,” 
removing his hat. 

“My uncle is badly hurt,” she told 
him, tears in her big, blue eyes; “and 
I am so unhappy about this quarrel. It 
is so foolish. Lieutenant Caldwell, is 
there no way of stopping it?” Her 
small white teeth closed firmly over the 
red lips. 

Caldwell looked sympathetically at 
the long, still form that lay at the bot- 
tom of the cart. 

“Sefiorita, indeed I am sorry,” he 
told her gently. ‘And I, above all per- 
sons, would stop any friction in the vil- 
lage. But to make a bargain there 
must be two people. And the Velquez 
family has never been ready to cry 
quits.” 

The girl flushed with embarrassment. 

“Ah, I know. They are a bitter, bit- 
ter race. I must hurry, Lieutenant 
Caldwell. No, I thank you, I can man- 
age nicely. My uncle is sleeping very 
well. There will be some one to meet 
me—the men were all away.” 

As the bulky cart drove off, Caldwell 
looked wistfully after the slender figure. 

“What a Juliet she would have 
made!” he murmured to himself, 

Some one tapped him on the shoul- 
der; and, turning, he saw the black, 


he said, 
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staring eyes of Romulo Ana, the presi- 
dente’s son and Juan Velquez’s would- 
be assassin. 

“What have you been doing, Ro- 
mulo?” began Caldwell, not unkindly. 
“Do you know we could lock you up 
in the guardhouse for many months be- 
cause of such foolish things? Come, 
you are a man—not a stupid man, 
either—surely you are old enough to 
stop fighting over things which are 
long since dead and forgotten?” 

Romulo did not answer. He gazed 
toward the vanishing carabao cart, a 
mystical look clouding the natural 
brightness of his face. 

“She,” he exclaimed suddenly; “she 
—the sefiorita, what did she say? Any- 
thing—anything about me?” He 
~eached out his hands appealingly. 

Caldwell drew back in surprise. 

“For God’s sake, Romulo,” he said 
harshly, “you’re not in love—with 
Julita!”’ 

The big fellow bowed his head. 

“T love her,” he whispered. “I, who 
hurt her uncle. I, Romulo Ana, 
heathen, brute, hill man. I love her!” 

Again he stared into the dusty road 
where two irregular wagon marks made 
their way down the hill. 

Caldwell let an oath slip out un- 
awares. Then he said sharply: 

“You are crazy, Romulo. You don’t 
know what you're talking about. You 
in love with Julita! Why, it is worse 
than hopeless. Let one of her family 
know that you dare hint of such a 
thing, and your life isn’t worth the 
thing that——” 

“IT love her,” he retorted boldly, with 
a pitiful recklessness that first love al- 
ways demands. “I, Romulo Ana, love 
her. And I cannot read or write. See, 
I am not a fool. I understand. But I 
love her. And she loves me.” 

“Romulo!” Caldwell felt intensely 
irritated. He wished Ganson had not 
exploded his fool theories about the pair 
that very afternoon. ‘I’m going to put 


you in the guardhouse if you don’t stop 
raving. 

“She loves me,” murmured the boy, 
the ardor in his eyes making Caldwell 
feel that he spoke the truth. 


“T know, 
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I, the ignorant one, who cannot read the 
prayers for mass. But there is some- 
thing that passes between a man and a 
woman that needs no book words. She 
looked at me three times. The first 
time she hated me—that was when they 
brought her to get her uncle. Her fa- 
ther and brothers were away. The sec- 
ond time she looked at me, she pitied 
me for my wickedness. Her uncle was 
calling our family names and longing 
for the old days of oppression. It was 
the second time, lieutenant, that I hoped 
for her love. The third time she looked 
at me was when I helped carry her 
uncle into the cart. Yes, I! All her 
love was in that look. And I know 
now.” 

Caldwell drew a deep breath. His 
first impulse was to shake Romulo and 
put him on a bread-and-water diet. On 
second thoughts, he managed to ask 
him what he intended doing about the 
matter. 

“Marry 
quietly. 

“T tell you you are a fool,” Caldwell 
answered bitterly. “A fool or else 
drunk. You, a native, the hated foe of 
her family? Do you think they will 
permit such a thing? How much 
money have you, Romulo? Not 
enough to educate yourself, have you? 
And you would never go to school like 
your sisters. Elow much can you ever 
earn? Enough to keep a thrifty hill 
woman, who will raise three grain crops 
a year and dress in abaco cloth. What 
future have you? Being muchacho for 
the officers or a petty farmer. Who is 
Julita? The heiress to a large fortune; 
the pampered, refined, civilized daugh- 
ter of a proud, irreproachable Spanish 
family—a girl who has received the 
most delicate care and education that 
money buys. She is engaged to marry 


her,’ Romulo told him 


one of her own kind in Manila. You 
have heard the gossip yourself. Ro- 


mulo, boy, you’re in wrong. End the 
feud, if you will—that will be a true 
lover’s sacrifice; but drive this other 
thought from your very consciousness.” 

Down the street strolled Doda Ana; 
and Romulo, making a hasty exit, whis- 
pered to Caldwell: 
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“T love her, and she loves me. What 
else must be equal?” 

As Caldwell greeted the presidente 
languidly, he was thinking rapidly. 
Romulo must be sent away, and Julita 
must go back to the convent at Manila. 
There was little use in talking to the 
presidente about the stabbing. As 
usual, he yawned, and said he was sorry 
such a deplorable condition existed. He 
was grieved that the saints willed it so. 
He regretted that it troubled Lieutenant 
Caldwell in any particular, and he 
hoped that the lieutenant’s health was 
good. 

The next day being a saint’s feast, 
balloons were sent up all over the town 
with messages written by the padre to 
the Virgin and the army of saints above. 
The slips of paper were pasted inside 
the flimsy structures; and amid cheers, 
and prayers, and the click of rosaries 
they soared gradually upward until the 
natives lost sight of them in the fleecy 
clouds. One half the town asked for 
the recovery of Juan Velquez. The 
other half demanded the death of that 
august personage; while Romulo se- 
cretly tied a clumsy love token inside 
his blue-striped bag imploring the bless- 
ing of Heaven on Julita. 

Ganson and Caldwell, passing 
through the main street, stopped to 
watch the festivity. Unseen by Gan- 
son, Caldwell saw Julita skip into the 
churchyard, and leave something hidden 
behind the wooden gate. Half a min- 
ute later, Romulo paced across the walk 
to the door, and closed his great brown 
hand over some trifle. It was at this 


point that Caldwell felt seriously 
alarmed. 
“What was it you said about 


Romulo’s and Julita’s marrying?” he 
asked Ganson. “You rambled on at 
great length about the feud being ended 
in some such manner.” 

“That was far-fetched,” Ganson ad- 
mitted. ‘Still, stranger things have 
happened. They’re such a wonderful 
example of the law of opposites. 
Heathen brute and Christian beauty— 
untutored savage and cultured aristo- 
crat, with nothing in common under 
God’s sky except the mystical, electric 


current that flashes the words Passion, 
Love, Surrender from one strange 
heart to another equally as strange. 
You know, Caldy, there’s no accounting 
for love matches.” 

“It would kick up one hell of a row,” 
was all Caldwell offered. 

“Wouldn't it, though? But they’d 
carry it out.. Wonder what the sefiorita 
was down at the fiesta for? She usually 
keeps clear of such stuff. Old Juan is 
coming along nicely. Look out for the 
new schoolhouse being burned now. 
That’s sure to be next.” 

They passed Romulo on their way 
back. There was a wildly ecstatic look 
in his eyes, and he scarcely stopped to 
speak. 

Caldwell saw that between his 
clenched fingers lay a tiny scarlet bow 
of ribbon. , 

Three days later, the Sefior Velquez 
came to the comandancia to see Cald- 
well. Without waiting for formal 
greetings, the Spaniard burst forth: 

“It is of necessity I come. Stern 
necessity. Lieutenant Caldwell, we are 
a reserved race, you must admit that? 
Ah, so you understand. To us it has 
not been easy to see the Americans 
sweep the country under their rule, to 
push to the front the hill people, and 
make us the under dog. But we have 
not rebelled—openly. And now, when 
my brother lies wounded in my house, 
this new calamity must come upon us.” 

The thin, yellow face was twisted 


into strange lines of pain; and the 
sharp, incessant glitter of the black 
eyes made Caldwell fear for Romulo 


and his secret. 

“A calamity, sefior? May I ask 

“Romulo, heathen dog, loves my— 
daughter !” 

The words were wrung from him 
with an effort. Caldwell pitied the 
proud old man. 

“And your 
gently. 

The yellow face drooped until only 
the quivering under lip was seen. 

“Merciful God, she loves him! 
is crazed, obsessed!” 

“Sefior, you must be calm.” 

Caldwell motioned him to a chair. 


” 





, 


daughter?” he asked 


She 
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“Calm? When the daughter of our 
house admits that she loves such as he? 
She will not give him up, she says, even 
if we send her away to the convent. 
She is engaged to a rich man in Manila. 
You hear that? She is to marry in the 
spring, and her dower will be as large 
as aay Spanish girl in Manila. Yet 
she says she will go away to live in a 
nipa hut with the brown brute they call 
Romulo. The blow is sharp.” And the 
thin figure sank back into the chair. 

“Then we must make the best of it.” 
Caldwell was coming to hisown. “You 
and I[ are not responsible for every love 
affair in the universe. You settled your 
own—I settled mine. And that is the 
way of the world. I grant you these 
two are unequal in all save their love 
for one another. But, sefior, do you 
not realize that when a love is so great 
and penetrating as to break through the 
barriers of birth, education, environ- 
ment, enmity which exists between 
these two—do you not realize that such 
a love is meant to -be, and that the 
pygmy efforts of you and I cannot check 
it? What have you to do with such a 
love? What have 1? Why, Julita and 
Romulo are as helpless before its great 
tidal wave as the humming birds in a 
wind storm. I tell you such things are 
not man made or man settled. There 
is a definite purpose behind the work- 
ing of so great a force.” 

The Spaniard gathered his hat in his 
hands as he rose unsteadily. 

“T see you do not understand,” he 
said brokenly. “Well—you are not of 
our people. You do not realize the dis- 
grace which has come to my daughter. 
You cannot feel the same throbs of 
shame and fury. Julita, my flesh, my 
blood, to love her father’s enemy—and 
such an enemy! Where have they met 
2ach other?” he continued, with a fresh 
burst of anger. ‘‘Where have they had 
time to make love? I have seen no op- 
portunity. Julita has stayed within, as 
Spanish girls are taught to do. Where 
has this transpired ?” 

He eyed Caldwell suspiciously. 

“T am not responsible for the event,” 
he was assured, with a tinge of dry 
humor. ‘Really, I am not.” 
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“You think that these two may marry 
in spite of me—is that it? And with 
their union may come peace and for- 
giveness for the families? You have 
planned that, perhaps?” 

Irritated, Caldwell opened the door. 
“Sefor, when you can talk like a sane 
man, come back,” he said curtly. “You 
are ranting now. However, I advise 
you not to call on Presidente Ana to- 
day. He may have quite as many ob- 
jections to your daughter’s marrying his 
son.” 

And the sefior found himself outside 
the comandancia looking up and down 
the green lawn. 

Half an hour later, Ganson came in 
preparatory for chow—an amused grin 
on his face. 

“There are doings,” he chanted. 
“Great doings. And the best is yet to 
come. Look alive, Caldy, and assert 
your authority.” 

“What’s broke 
asked carelessly. 

“Travers of the civil service is tear- 
ing his hair out. His new schoolhouse 
has been wrecked again, and the books 


loose?” Caldwell 


and maps burned. Honestly, it is a 
shame. The little chap has tried so 
hard. That’s the third time, isn’t it?” 


“When was it done?” 

“About an hour ago. No trace of 
the rogues, either. Fortunately there 
weren't half a dozen babies to frizzle 
up inside—like the last time. I suppose 
the old fight is on again.” 

“Tt was the senor this time,” said 
Caldwell half to himself. ‘The school- 
house happened to be Doda Ana’s pet 
spot. It was the sefior.” 

That night Caldwell found himself 
waiting inside the old-fashioned Vel- 
quez garden. 


“Senor,” he said abruptly, when the 


tall figure entered the doorway, “you 
are under arrest.” 
“And for why?” The words were 


hissed back at him. 

“For burning the schoolhouse this 
afternoon. Get ready to come.” 

“Lieutenant Caldwell, you are insult- 
ing. You are——” 

“Prove your innocence to-morrow. 
For some time, sefior, you have been 
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under suspicion. If you personally did 
not superintend the affair, you paid 
for the work to be done. Of that I am 
quite sure. Not all the mischief is 


done on your side. Far from it. But 
there is an equal division of labor.” 
The yellow face gleamed in the 


moonlight. 

“You wish me to come?” 

“At once. I am going to put you in 
the guardhouse until morning.” The 
lieutenant’s tone made Sefior Velquez 
believe. “I am going to stop this feud 
if it takes every bit of military force 
the province possesses. I'll give you 
five minutes.” 

The Spaniard wheeled about obe- 
diently and left the garden. Caldwell 
paced up and down. The burning of 
the little schoolhouse had tipped the 
scales. If humbling the Velquez family 
could shame them into submission, 
Caldwell meant to accomplish that re- 
sult. As for Romulo and Julita—that 
might easily change. Perhaps Julita 
would awake from her first spasm of 
infatuation and draw back from so 
great a gamble. 

A slender hand touched his wrist. 

“S-sh!” said a girl’s voice. ‘Please 
come closer. I am behind the statue of 
the Virgin. Here—turn.” 

Turning, Caldwell saw the 
statue of the Holy Mother, brought 
from Spain fifty years ago, and re- 
vered and worshiped by the Velquez 
family. Walking behind it, he peered 
down. Julita hielded by the 
shadow of Our Lady’s motherly form. 
She looked shyly up at him. 

“You are taking him away?” 


asked. 


yellowed 


Vas 


she 


“Yes, senorita,” he answered. 
“S-sh! Not so loud! I am in dis- 
grace. They think I am in my room. 


He has told you about Romulo?” 

“Yes, sefiorita.” 

Caldwell felt as if he had slipped 
back a century or so, and was the hero 
in some old drama of the inquisition 
days. 

“Then I will help you. It was 
Clateo who burned the house. Father 
paid him. Sefor, leave the gate, the 
outer gate open. I must meet Romulo. 


7 


Please help us. 
on it. You : 
Caldwell heard footsteps coming. 

“Go to bed, Julita,” he said sternly. 
“You must do nothing hastily. Go to 
bed.” 

Abashed, the girl sank back into her 
hiding place. Meantime, the sefor, 
having taken farewell of the sefiora and 
his brother, and cursing the luck that 
had sent his sons away at such a time 
as this, came into the garden ready 
to go. 

“You will be sorry for this,” he told 
Caldwell; “you who pretend no par- 
tiality.” 

“And you, who hire Clateo to do 
your work, will be sorry also,” was the 
answer as Caldwell gripped his coat 
sleeve. “Remember, sefior, you and I, 
who are educated men, and who have 
seen the world, must hold ourselves 
above the pettiness of the newly con- 
verted.” 

Outside the gate, the sefior paused to 
turn the huge key in the lock, placing it 
in his pocket. The pair walked on in 
silence. Inside the guardhouse, he was 
placed in comfortable quarters. 

“In the morning, sefior,” Caldwell 
told him, “you and I will have a heart- 
to-heart talk. We will argue out the 
fine points of what constitutes a man of 
honor.” 

The older man bowed. 


You must not frown 





“Until the morning,” he said mock- 
ingly. 

Early the next morning, the coman- 
dancia was roused by sharp, repeated 
raps and knocks. Outside stood the 


entire Ana clan. The presidente him- 
self, astride a fat pony, was the spokes- 
man. 

“What’s up?” asked Caldwell sleep- 
ily, appearing in the doorway. “We 
don’t allow callers before , 
*“Romulo has gone,” burst forth the 
presidente. “In the night he has gone 
with her—to the hills.” 

“Gone with whom?” 

“Julita Velquez,” roared the angered 
voices, the presidente’s loudest of them 
all. 

“You 
father. 





knew,” threatened Romulo’s 
“You took the senor and kept 
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him prisoner. You gave her a chance 
to make an escape. You knew—you!” 

Suddenly Caldwell remembered the 
girl’s plea concerning the garden gate. 
He also remembered the sefior’s locking 
it. The truth of what he had done 
flashed across him as he stared back 
at the presidente’s livid face. 

“Yes—yes,” he said helplessly. “And 
now, Doda Ana, what shall we do?” 

For a brief second, Caldwell lost his 
presence of mind. A shavetail, stand- 
ing before his superior officer, fresh 
from his first reprimand, could not have 
stumbled more. 

“Do—do?” came the chorus of voices. 
“Get them back—Romulo and Julita— 
yellow devil—a-ahahaha !” 

If you have ever heard the angry 
roar of a mob, the memory of that 
sound never leaves you. Caldwell, who 
had seen hundreds of natives change 
into one turbulent, seething mass of 
hysterical creatures, watched again the 
sudden transition. From strong, an- 
gered men, the faces changed to insane, 
frantic beings, who pressed closer and 
closer to the comandancia, threatening 
Caldwell in native tongue, cursing Julita 
and her family, calling upon native 
gods to witness the ruin wrought their 
people. 

Ganson, standing in the background, 
caught the general drift of the row. 

“Caldy, it was Zoe who stole the key 
and gave it to Romulo. He took it 
from his pocket. I was fixing up Roy’s 
knee, and wondered what he was sneak- 
ing about.” 

Caldwell answered thickly: 

“Yes—Zoe, of course—he’s related 
to Romulo. He’s one of these people’s 
own, and he betrayed them.” 

The mob stood unflinchingly before 
him. They had thrown down the 
gauntlet to this tall, thin American who 
permitted such outrages. They were 
going to have an answer. 

“Lieutenant Caldwell,’ came 
Doda Ana, whose fat cheeks 


from 
shoc yk 


with rage, “you, the American officer, 
who have tried to stop our quarrels, 
who have reasoned with me about them, 
What are you going to do? 


answer. 
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You will permit this? Or will you help 
us? What are you going to do?” 

Caldwell realized the _ situation. 
With an inward hope that Romulo and 
Julita were safely hidden in the hill 
caves, far away trom these people, he 
answered in native tongue: 

“To me this occurrence is unex- 
pected, overwhelming. On my honor 
as an American officer, I am absolutely 
innocent of any connection with it. I 
arrested Senor Velquez because I 
wanted to do justice to your people. 
He fired the schoolhouse destroyed yes- 
terday. Would you have me smile on 
him instead of lock him up? Because 
a man and woman decide to marry, we 
have no right to interfere. Because 
that man and woman are of different 
races, God sees no hindrance to their 
union. Do you understand? 

“You come here for revenge. If it 
were not for the fear of Krag carbines 
and the gallows, you would tear me 
from limb to limb, as you have done to 
the pioneers of American civilization. I 
see murder lurking in every face. You 
need not look away, Doda, it is not nec- 
essary. But because you fear the gov- 
ernment, and because through fear I 
can conquer, I will give you an answer. 
I forbid you to search for Romulo and 
his bride. Jn the name of the United 
States of America, I forbid it!’ 

The yell of rage that shook the quiet 
hills made Ganson fear that Caldwell 
had blundered. 

“Caldy,” he started to say; but Cald- 
well shook off his protesting hand. 

“The first gugu that makes a move 
toward the hills will be shot dead,” 
came like a flash from his tightened lips. 

Again the roar of protest caused 
Ganson to calculate rapidly if the troops 
could manage them without pretty bad 
damage. 

But Caldwell, braced against a slen- 
der pillar of the stoop, the American 
flag waving over his head, was not 
afraid. 

“Have I ever lied to you?” he con- 
tinued. “Lied to you like your Span- 
iards have? Have I ever played a trick 
on you? Answer me that. In the 
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cholera time, did I stay inside here with 
myself protected, and my ears deaf to 
the moans of your little children? An- 
swer me that! You, Abundio, Antico, 
Damian, Custodio, Fiacrio, Heron, Nil, 
Luz, Segismundo—go home to your 
wives, and ask them who saved their 
sons for them that they might grow up 
to do credit to the American flag. Was 
it some stranger? Was it some new 
god created for the moment? Have I 
ever asked thanks? Did I accept of- 
ferings like your wooden saints accept 
—and whine for more? You, who dare 
to bully me. I, who represent the 
United States, you think I am afraid of 
you?” 

Caldwell, trembling with excitement, 
pulled out his gun and pointed it in the 
crowd. The natives shrank back, baf- 
fled. Caldwell laughed. 

“You see—you are cowards, all of 
you. Now for the last time. Not one 
man is to leave his position. Ganson, 
order out the men. The first gugu that 
stirs will say his prayers at St. Peter’s 
knee to-night. When the men are out, 
give me the signal, Ganson. Have ’em 
form double file. The people can pass 
between them and be escorted home. 
Doda Ana—and you, Siervo Ana and 
Quirno—pass inside after the others 
have disbanded. You will stay here 
until the town is taken. When there is 
quiet and order, scouts will be sent after 
the missing ones. They will be brought 
back as prisoners of war are brought 
back—unharmed. And then, if they 
still wish to marry, the question is for 
the padre, not for you or me. You 
need not fear—the scouts will go after 
them. I have not lied to you yet, have 
I? If there is any man who has a griev- 
ance, let him speak out.” 

It seemed hours to Caldwell before 
Ganson gave him the sign that the regu- 
lars had formed their barricade around 
the natives. 

Giving quick commands, Caldwell 
permitted the natives to turn and pass 
single file between the double file of 
soldiers. One by one they returned to 
their nipa huts, sullen and angered. 
Yet they had been subdued through 
the power of a flashing gun butt and 


one fearless man’s voice. Such is the 
curious working of a native’s intellect. 

When Caldwell told the sefior that 
his daughter had eloped, the old man 
bowed his head and sighed. 

“Ah!” Caldwell heard him mutter. 
“After the rage burns itself out, comes 
the embers of sorrow. Julita—my one 
Julita!” 

Outside, Ganson and Caldwell met 
and smiled—the sort of smile that two 
women in a similar position would 
translate by hysterics and endless ex- 
planations. 

“It looks as—as though there was 
something to this thought-wave busi- 
ness, doesn’t it?” chattered Ganson. “I 
—lI believe I started the whole mess by 
suggesting they might marry.” 

“Um!” answered Caldwell, who still 
quivered from the strain of exercising 
one trained mind over dozens of savage 
mentalities. “I’ve got to go with the 
scout party. You and Hale must stand 
by the ship.” 

Meantime, the barrio was in a state 
of turbulent excitement. Romulo and 
Julita—these were the topics of the 
hour. The Ana faction paraded by the 
Velquez house, calling names and hurl- 
ing mud clots against the yellow walls. 
The Velquez faction, more subtle and 
reserved, congregated within the yellow 
walls to comfort the crushed sefiora 
and pray for the return of Julita’s 
brothers. Ganson and the padre walked 
back and forth, anxious to spot out the 
first sign of any fresh uprising which 
might crop out in Caldwell’s absence. 


Up on the hills, Caldwell gave little 
Zoe the water cure—not without a few 
misgivings and twinges of conscience. 

So he wrung from him Romulo’s 
shabby little secret—that they had gone 
north through the narrow pass, and 
would stop at Uz’s hut. They left the 
boy with one of the men and pressed 
onward. Caldwell, who realized that 
his word and the word of the United 
States lay at stake in the barrio below, 
determined to bring back the boy and 
girl before nightfall. 

On through the gorge, the narrow, 
rocky paths they pressed, blinded with 
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sun, suffocated with heat, panting for 
a moment’s rest or drink of water. 

It was two o'clock before Caldwell 
caught sight of Uz, the native, half- 
crazed hermit priest, deformed and al- 
most blind, who lived in a cave, refus- 
ing help from any man. Uz, sitting on 
a shelf rock, his matted gray hair cov- 
ering the thin, wizened face, reminded 
Caldwell of petrified rock formations 
he had seen farther inland. 

“He looks at least a thousand,” he 
said under his breath. “What a cell for 
our Friar Lawrence!” 

“Tell us where Romulo Ana and his 
wife are,” he shouted into the old man’s 
ear. He spoke a native dialect which 
the others did not understand. “You 
married them, didn’t you? Under the 
sign of Maopoay? Answer me—an- 
swer me or I'll brain you!” 

Two sore, glittering eyes looked from 
behind the screen of dirty gray hair. 
Presently the blue, cracked lips parted 
to answer: 

“Over there.” 

Caldwell dropped the thin, palsied 
arm, and strode across the rock bed. 
The others followed, leading their 
horses. Hidden in a great brown cave, 
exhausted from the trip, but happy in 
her love, slept Julita, the daughter of 
Sefior Velquez. Her slender shoes 
were cut to ribbons, and the scarlet 
braid on her dress was torn and 
knotted. But the great blue eyes were 
closed peacefully, and she smiled as she 
dreamed. 

Pacing up and down before the cave 
was Romulo, strong and reliant, ready 
to die for the slender girl within. When 
he saw the file of brown-suited men, 
with Caldwell at the lead, he ran into 
the cave, and clasped Julita, whispering 
to her that they were taken. 

“Be quiet, Romulo! Get in back! 
Fraser, bind his hands. Hurry up! 
We want to get back before dark. Ill 
take the girl in front—so—on the horse. 
Gag him if he tries talking. Are you 
ready? March!” And the grim look 
of victory in Caldwell’s face made 
Julita despair. 

Back through the treacherous, nar- 
row paths and turns, past Uz’s cave, 


past the slimy pools of stagnant water, 
the festering swamps, the mangrove 
patches that entangle even the skilled 
traveler. More like a funeral cortége 
moved the little procession, stopping 
twice—once for the prostrated soldier, 
another time for little Zoe. 

“Sefior!” It was Julita plucking at 
his sleeve. “Sefior, why are we so 
wrong? We have only loved.” 

Avoiding the blue eyes, he answered: 

“Be still, Julita.” 

Womanlike, she obeyed by whisper- 
ing: 

“Sefior—we have been happy—even 
if this ends all, do you hear? You cold 
Americano! We have been happy, 
and I am glad.” 

Forgetting himself, Caldwell asked: 

“Glad? Julita, think what misery 
you are causing! The whole barrio re- 
volted because you and Romulo 

“We are happy,” she sighed, closing 
her deep-sea eyes. ‘We are happier 
than any of you shall ever be. I cannot 
help loving Romulo. Perhaps you do 
not understand. See, the quarrel must 
end—it is all so foolish. Romulo and I 
talked about it last night. We agreed 
to send back word that our union signi- 
fied the ending of the strife. Then we 
would come back and be happy. In- 
deed, you shall see—it was for the peo- 
ple that God made us love.” 

A faint hope flitted across Caldwell’s 
mind that the girl’s words might yet be 
proven true, 

“You were married with pagan rite ?” 
he said. 

She smiled indulgently. 

“By Uz—Romulo’s heathen priest. 
What does it matter? Why bicker over 
forms when the meaning is the same? 
But I will be married again if the peo- 
ple wish it. They have no word for 
God in the native tongue—only Mao- 
poay, which means Good. So by the 
grace of Maopoay we were made man 
and wife. I care for no more binding 
ties. Uz married us. He is very old, 
lieutenant, and has seen : 

Julita’s blue eyes drooped from 
weariness; and Caldwell, pressing the 
warm, pliant figure carefully in his 
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arms, felt a throb of pity for Romulo. 
Caldwell understood. 

“Two mad children on a_ holiday, 
oblivious of the shocked little world in 
which they live. Whatever comes, they 
have lived. How many of us can say 
as much?” 

Ganson met them with a cheerful 
face. 

“The town has been as still as the 
grave,” he reported. ‘“Caldy, this will 
all come right yet.” 

As they started to take Romulo in- 
side the guardhouse, there came through 
the crowd of natives, wp had followed 
the procession, two tall, well-shaped 
Spaniards, whose yellow faces looked 
neither to the right or left. Only their 
piercing black eyes burned deep into 
Caldwell’s consciousness as they sa- 
luted him and halted. 

The older, Felice Velquez, lifted his 
sombrero gracefully. 

“Put my sister down, lieutenant. 
We have news she must hear.” 

Caldwell let Julita slide to her feet. 
Dazed, she stood rubbing her eyes and 
trying to grasp the situation. 

“Felice!” she cried joyously. “Felice 
and Argo—my brothers, you have come 
back! I am glad! You are not angry! 
Father, mother—do they care so much? 
The quarrel is over.” 

“Lieutenant Caldwell, I demand the 
life of Romulo Ana.” Both men ig- 
nored the girl’s appeal. 

“On what grounds?” asked Caldwell 
quickly, his heart sinking 

“Murder. Our uncle, Juan Velquez 
died three hours ago.” 

There was a horrified pause. Then 
the mob broke forth with wails of sor- 
row. Most of the natives comprised 
the Ana faction, and the calamity was 
unexpected, terrifying. Only Julita 
stood like stone, her hands stretched 
toward her brothers. 

“You wish to press the case—in view 
of these circumstances ?” 

“He must be killed,” was the verdict ; 
and Caldwell knew that to linger would 
be useless. 

Then Julita awoke. 

“No, Argo, no! You will save him! 
You are the kinder. Felice, you don’t 


understand. I love him—and the quar- 
rel—see, I am his wife. Last night we 
were married by Uz under the sign of 
Maopoay, the sign of Good. I am his 
wife—Romulo’s wife. You must not 
kill him; you must not. God—God— 
your Christian God is cold! Maopoay— 
Maopoay 4 

Mercifully Ganson bore her inside. 
The two Spaniards looked at each 
other, and smiled. 

“She is quite mad,” they said 
suavely. 

“If you insist the boy must die, 
Caldwell told them. “If—you—insist.” 

“We demand his life,” was the an- 
swer. 

Amid the wail of the natives, Cald- 
well turned wearily to the padre. 

“Prepare him, then,” he said. “In 
your eyes he has committed many sins. 
You, who have seen the sick man die, 
go into the other. There is no use in 
waiting. At sunrise.” 

When they told Doda Ana that his 
son was to die, a great change came into 
the native’s bleared face. He laid his 
head on his knees and sobbed, great 
tearing sobs that a man cries but sel- 
dom—even a native man. 

“The strife must end,” was all he 
said. “We have killed my first born in 
our frenzy, and the strife must end— 
the strife must end!” 

He refused to see Romulo lest he 





) c 
should reproach him. All night he sat 
in the little cell, repeating over and 
over again, as though it were a hard 
lesson: a | c tl ife must en I—the 


strife must end!” 

Caldwell thought with a whimsical 
tenderness how like it was to a small, 
repentant child, who, under stress of 
punishment, cries in bewilderment: “I 
will be good! I will be good!” prom- 
ising blindly things unequal to its 
strength or capabilities. So the Ana 
faction surrendered. 





Romulo took his sentence without 
flinching. The brown face did not 
quiver as Caldwell told him he would 
send Julita to him, but they must be 


watched from the outside. 
“There is anything you wish to say 


or—do ?” 
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Caldwell looked with pity at the 
splendid boy whose life was to be 
snuffed out on the morrow. 

“Julita—I will tell her,” was all he 
answered. 

Caldwell led Julita into the cell, pat- 
ting her gently, and whispering that she 
must be brave and remember she had 
stolen her one holiday. To which the 
Spanish girl nodded slowly, the blue 
eyes dark with suffering. He turned 
his head as she sank into her husband’s 
arms. Her words rang in his ears: “It 
was for the people that God made us 
love!” But would it end the strife? 

It was a long night for the little 
island town. Long for the bride and 
her doomed husband, who sat side by 
side, her dark head resfing on his 
shoulder, murmuring words of love and 
bravery to his numb ears; long for the 
sefior, who paced the cell floor, dazed 
and grief-stricken with remorse; long 
for the native father, sobbing out his 
penance to the darkness; long for the 
brothers who possessed the power of 
deep, silent suffering, which festers and 
throbs unnoticed; long for Julita’s 
mother, whose black hair turned to gray 
before the sunrise came; long for 
Caldwell, exhausted from the trip, be- 
wildered as to the outcome, mistrusting 
his own judgment in the matter; long 
for the natives who had loved Romulo; 
and long for those whose allegiance had 
been given to the girl Julita. 

In the morning, after the padre vis- 
ited Romulo, and had told Ganson that 
Julita was calm, even self-possessed, 
Seftor Velquez, Doda Ana, Julita’s 
brothers, and half a dozen picked citi- 
zens, were stationed in the courtyard to 
witness the execution. Caldwell was 
alone with Romulo for a brief moment. 
Then he took Julita into his room, and 
told her to stay until they came for her. 
Little Zoe crouched at her side, and 
tried to stroke her trembling hands. 

Presently the muffled roll of drums 
told the town that Romulo was going to 
die. Into the courtyard the boy walked, 


head erect, his hands tied behind him. 
He looked neither to the right nor left, 
only up at the piercing sun that beat 
Once his eyes wandered 


down on him. 
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to the room where Julita had been 
taken, and Caldwell thought he mur- 
mured a short sentence beginning with 
Maopoay. But he was not sure. 

Ignoring the shifty, shamed glances 
of the men, his ears deaf to his father’s 
wails of self-reproach, he said: “I am 
ready,” and closed his eyes that the 
bandage might be tied. 

The men stepped back their accus- 
tomed paces, raised the rifles, and 
waited for the signal. Caldwell, gulp- 
ing nervously, gave it. Sharp reports 
waked the sleeping monkeys in the tree 
tops and hughed the morning song 
birds. 

The boy lay before them, bleeding, 
dead. 

In the moment’s pause that followed, 
Julita burst into the yard, her dress half 
torn from her body, the braids of black 
hair tumbling wildly about her face. 
Caldwell moved forward; but she 
reached her husband’s body first, and 
kissed the bloody temple. 

“They have killed you, mine own! 
They have killed you! But not our love 
—not our love! Maopoay said it should 
never die! In the night He came to 
us and told us zs 

Caldwell motioned the men_ back, 
afraid to stop her raving. Every figure 
in the courtyard was tense with suffer- 
ing. The interrupted morning carol of 
the birds was resumed, floating on the 
clear, cool air. The sun danced in 
through the whitewashed wall cracks. 

“They killed you! Oh, you men who 
fight for naught! Yougsee—you un- 
derstand now—this is love—this!’’ She 
bathed the black braids with the pool of 
blood. “So you have died—so will I.” 

Like a lightning flash, she drew from 
the folds of her skirt the horrible bolo 
sword which Romulo had carried since 
he was a man—the knife with the Ana 
crest; a long, twisted, cruel blade, 
stained with more than rust spots. 
Placing it upright on the dead man’s 
body, she steadied herself, and fell— 
running the entire knife through her 
own heart. The shining, dripping blade 
tip glittered in the sun, and swayed—in 
time for Caldwell to wrench it free 
from the flesh it had encased. 
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The sefior and his sons shrank back 
as Caldwell lifted the reddened bolo on 
high. Watching the great drops of 
blood roll one by one from the end of 
the blade, he said slowly: 

“Gentlemen—are—you—-satisfied ?” 


“A thing never comes as you expect 
it,’ Ganson remarked two days later. 
“Never! You plan and calculate to the 
slightest fraction how it is going to 
strike, and lo! when the hour cometh, 
it arriveth by opposite route. Yet 
sometimes the result can be miracu- 
lously the same. Now who would 
ever ig 
“Have thought,” finished Caldwell, 
looking up from his desk, “that we 
would be planting palms over Julita’s 
little grave, and burying Romulo’s bolo 
beside him instead of making merry at 
a wedding feast? No one. Why 
should we? Why should we know what 
is ahead of us or what is coming? We 
would be mad men and women, the 
world would be a dead planet, if it knew 
what was in store for its people. That 
is one point you must concede, Ganson. 
Providence is merciful enough not to 
wire ahead.” 

“What’s that?” asked Ganson, look- 
ing at a paper. 

“That,” answered Caldwell, “is a 
unique document; the only one of its 
kind I ever saw. It’s a personal treaty 
between the Ana and the Velquez fac- 
tions. Signed by the heads of both 





houses, agreeing never to fight again, 
save for the united cause of the Ameri- 
can government. Odd, isn’t it? I 


thought old Ana’s heart would break 
when he managed to write his name. 
The sefior stepped up like a stoic, and 
signed with a flourish. Well, we're at 
peace, and Manila can’t send our pomp- 
ous inspector down to lecture us.” 

“Tt did the trick,” mused Ganson. 

“We are also going to have the finest 
education system in the island—yes, 
outside of Manila. For Julita’s father 
came in yesterday after the treaty thing 
was signed, and gave me as much 


money as the government sends down 
for all her employees for some moons. 
He laid it on the table, and said very 
briefly: ‘This was to be my daughter's 
wedding portion, if she had married. 
That is, married one of our choice. 
Due to what—what has happened, her 
mother and I wish you to take the 
money for the schools; to repair the 
mischief, if it is not too late. That 
would have been her wish—do not 
thank me. I think the sun is severe 
to-day.’ 

“He hobbled out, an aristocrat every 
inch of him. They say he did not shed 
a tear at the funeral. So here’s little 
Julita’s wedding portion, and the tiny 
brown brothers will learn their alphabet 
because of her sacrifice. God, Ganson, 
wasn't it tragic? I can see that body 
and the knife gleaming in the Talk 
about sun exposure!” 

Ganson coughed nervously. 

“After all, what is life except one 
long battle between the sexes? And 
who but a woman could have done 
what she did? Not even Romulo. He 
was decently shot. He was doomed to 
die game. But Julita Caldy, I be- 
lieve she and Romulo talked the whole 
thing out in the night. Julita, with her 
woman’s insight, knew that she, too, 
must die in order to gain the peace. 
Only one-half the warriors had been 
shocked into their senses by the boy’s 
end. It was her work to make the 
others realize.” 

“T thought it all along,’ murmured 
Caldwell. “And I also thought—for- 
give me, Ganson, if I tread on your sen- 
timental soul—but I also thought it was 
timely. For Julita’s passion would 
have died—believe me, I know what I 
am saying. Julita’s love for Romulo 
was born of stern necessity, fostered 
because of greater things than two peo- 
ple’s happiness, and would have per- 
ished had she not made it serve its 
purpose. Then, Ganson, we could have 
proven the philosopher’s cold theory 
that love comes without will or reason, 
and vanishes in the night like a thief!” 























OMANCE is life in grease 
paint, with an_ enhanced 
glamour of modulated lights, 
soft music, and adequate stage 
management. It is human 

emotion in masquerade.” 

Young Hungerford made his ruthless 
announcement of stripped illusions with 
an air of finality, and swept around the 
table eyes that challenged contradiction. 

“In fiction, the hero and heroine meet 
at the crossing of the lanes just at a 
moment when the coincidence means 
happiness ever after. In life, one of 
them either never reaches the crossing 
at all; or, if he does, the other has been 
a long while gone. In romance, men 
and women say wonderful things at 
great psychological moments. In life, 
they say eloquent things only when they 
have carefully prepared them in ad- 
vance, 

The fact that he had monopolized 
the conversation of the dinner party did 
not embarrass the youthful self-assur- 
ance of the materialist; and, in the en- 
suing silence, he read only an admiring 
tribute to his impressiveness. 

One of the ladies appealed to Greg- 
ory, the painter. 

“What do you think, Mr. Gregory?” 
she demanded. “I should say that one 
who had made the hard journey to 
Alaska merely to paint pictures when 
other men went to hunt gold ought to 
have an answer for such materialistic 
doctrine.” 





Gregory’s smile was_ speculative. 
The premature touch of gray at his 
temples, the thoughtful eyes, the lean 
jaw angle, and travel-tanned face were 
not those of a man who testifies lightly. 

“I’m afraid I can’t agree with Mr. 
Hungerford,” he said slowly. “Life 
appears to me to mingle the marvelous 
and heroic with such daring unreserve 
that the romancers follow only a long 
way off.” 

Mr. Hungerford shook an uncon- 
vinced head. 

“If I were to put into a sketch of 
the Cairo bazaars all the color that I 
see there when the sun strikes down 
between the walls,” continued Gregory, 
“my picture would be pronounced exag- 
gerated. Nature and dctuality reserve 
exclusively the right to be utterly bold 
and unlicensed and tone free.” 

“T’ve seen men die in a number of 
ways,” continued Hungerford, sticking 
valiantly to his guns; “but none of them 
died with that dramatic effect of climax 
which one sees on the stage. I have 
seen the playwright shed a light of ro- 
mance about a sordid tenement, where 
in life you find nothing but dreary 
squalor. Fiction can even throw a halo 
around the circumstance of marital un- 
happiness 25 

The ardor of debate had swept the 
young advocate of colorless fact along 
at a gallop; but suddenly he broke off. 
He realized too late that he had been 
guilty of unpardonable indiscretion, and 
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that the last two words were worse than 
ill-advised. As his cheeks reddened 
with mortification, he took abject refuge 
in less culpable awkwardness, and 
sought to cover his confusion by the 
overturning of his coffee cup. 

Gregory's eyes guardedly sought 
those of young Mrs. Turner, at his left, 
in time to see the single rose at her 
breast rise with the sudden intake of 
_her breath. For just an unwarned in- 
stant, her cheeks paled and her brow 
furrowed over pupils clouded with dis- 
tress. 

Gregory was promptly reminded, by 
the coffee spilling, of an anecdote; and 
in its recital the dangerous topic which 
Hungerford had skirted was laid in 
burial under a chorus of laughter. 

Perhaps young Mrs. Turner laughed 
less heartily than some of the others at 
the table; yet it was her eyes that re- 
warded Gregory as a decoration be- 
stowed by the hand of royalty could not 
have done, for the eyes mirrored com- 
prehension and gratitude; and, to Greg- 
ory, the light of life shone from the 
eyes of young Mrs. Turner. 

In the drawing-room, after dinner, 
the painter found himself unspeakably 
desolate. His perfunctory conversa- 
tion became a thing requiring conscious 
effort. This room had once been the 
most familiar and important spot in his 
individual world; and, until this even- 
ing, he had not entered it in five years. 

The family portraits—her family por- 
traits—appeared to hold in the gravity 
of their painted lips and eyes a benign 
welcome. The furnishings were as in 
the other days, when she had not been 
Mrs. Turner, and he had not been a 
man seeking, in travel, to forget that his 
life was a hiatus between broken hopes 
—and death. 

But the more immediate cause of his 
desolation was the fact that, shortly 
after dinner, she had disappeared, and 
had not returned. Availing himself of 
an old prerogative of liberty, he at last 
inaugurated a search. He paused for a 
moment in the hall, then turned toward 
the door of the small library at the far 
end of the house, which in the old days 
had been her favorite haunt and inner 
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sanctum. Slipping through the half- 
closed door, he stood for a moment just 
beyond the threshold. 

There was only such light as came 
from the dying fire, which sent up occa- 
sional gusty tongues of red and blue. 
For a moment, the dim place scemed 
empty. Then a fitful, upleaping blaze 
threw the shadows dancing grotesquely 
on the walls. He saw her; and saw, 
too, her palpable distress of attitude and 
expression. 

She was sitting in a huge leather 
chair, which almost swallowed her in its 
depth, her back half turned to him. She 
was leaning forward, as slenderly lithe 
and sinuous as in her girlhood days. 
Her cheeks were in her hands, her el- 
bows: on her knees, and her gaze was 
fixed, under drawn brows, on the logs. 

“May I come in?” he asked. 

She did not change her position or 
turn her head. 

“You will find me in my blackest 
mood to-night,” she warned him. “And 
the returned traveler should have fes- 
tivity.” 

The man came forward and smiled, 
as he threw a fresh log on the andirons. 

“Let the returned traveler choose,” 
he said quietly. 

There were a thousand things he 
wanted to say, but he said none of them. 
It seemed only yesterday that he had 
been with her in this room pleading the 
cause which he had lost. He stood si- 
lently looking about the place. 

At last she raised her eyes, and smiled 
on him somewhat wanly. 

“Thank you,” she said. 

“For what?” inquired Gregory. 

“For changing the subject at dinner. 
It wasn’t—it wasn’t very pleasant.” 

If he had thought readily of the 
thing to say when Hungerford had 
blundered, now he could think of noth- 
ing at all which would not have been 
either a declaration of love or, in seek- 
ing to avoid that, a comment which 
would ring flippant. He knew that she, 
too, had the sense of years closing 
across gaps that stood for mistakes, as 
an army front closes the empty spaces 
which bespeak its casualties. Any ref- 
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erence to the past five years must come 
from her. 

“Will you light the lamps?” she 
asked. 

When he had performed the task, he 
stood again silent, his arm resting on 
the mantel, his eyes appraising the fa- 
miliar bric-a-brac, and separating the 
old things from the new. There was 
the battered, wrought-copper casket 
they had once picked up together in 
a bazaar in Smyrna, when he had gone 
abroad with a party which for him was 
made up of her. 

He knew that her eyes were on his 
own as he catalogued the trifles, so he 
schooled his expression to nonbetrayal. 
Finally he noticed a small gold photo- 
graph frame lying face downward, and 
mechanically reached out his hand to 
restore it to normal uprightness. 

“An idol overturned,” he laughed; 
then instantly he bit his lip, and in- 
wardly cursed himself for unmeant 
brutality. 

For, as he turned the thing over, he 
saw that the oval from which a face 
should have looked out stared with the 
vacancy of white cardboard; and some 
subtle intuition told him that it had once 
been the specially prized receptacle for 
the portrait of her husband. He took 
a step forward, first setting the thing 
down as though its gold had burned his 
fingers ; and his voice was bitterly self- 
accusing. 

“T am worse than Hungerford!” 

She only looked at him steadily, as 
she asked in words that would have 
confirmed his assumption had it needed 
confirmation : 

“You never saw him, did you?” 

He stood looking down at her. She 
was leaning back now in the cushions, 
her face upturned to him; and she 
seemed so slight and childish that the 
troubled eyes went more than ever to 
his heart. He shook his head, and an- 
swered quietly ; but through the quiet he 
knew there crept an undernote of re- 
pressed savagery. 

“T never wanted to see Mr. Turner. 
I have never been able to shake off the 
feeling that he was a brilliantly success- 
ful thief. He robbed me of too much.” 
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She gave a short, bitter little laugh. 

“He robbed me of a good deal, too,” 
she volunteered. “Of illusions and 
hopes. It all lasted just one year.” 

Impulse swept him a step toward her, 
and he opened his lips to speak; but for 
once words, ordinarily so fluent to his 
tongue, were unmanageable things, and 
speech became an ordeal. 

“Do you love him still?” he finally 
demanded. 

As she met the catechism of his gaze, 
her eyes wore the cloud of self-accusa- 
tion; but they were honest. 

“No. It was infatuation with us 
both—a summer’s madness.” Her voice 
was dead; but suddenly she looked up, 
and added eagerly: “Of course I 
thought I did. I was not consciously 
insincere.” 

“You don’t have to tell me that.” 
Gregory’s voice was reverent as he re- 
sponded. “I know you.” 

He paused; then again his face be- 
came wrathful, and his eyes snapped. 

“But he—surely he—surely any 
man Once more he found him- 
self floundering hopelessly for words. 

“He was the first to awake to a re- 
alization that it was all a mistake,” she 
explained slowly. 

Gregory’s hands clenched, and he 
moved from side to side of the hearth- 
rug like a caged animal driven by the 
restless thought of the freedom that the 
bars deny. 

The woman gazed fixedly into the 
fire. 

“You mustn’t blame him too much,” 
she said very thoughtfully. “It was 
perhaps my fault. We just had differ- 
ent ideas. I thought love was a fixed 
star, and his varied. Perhaps I could 
have held him, if I had tried hard 
enough. But when I saw that—that he 
was awakening, I didn’t struggle. You 
see, I had begun to realize the other 
thing.” 

“What other thing?” Gregory halted 
from his pacing and bent forward. 

Caroline Turner shook her head. 

“Something that I had not recognized 
in time,” she said half falteringly. 

“And he?” demanded the man. 
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“He dropped out. I believe there 
was some one else.” 

“Where is he now?” 

“It has been three years since I have 
known that,” she answered, in the same 
tone flatness. 

“So he is that sort of—of ” He 
broke off into savage silence. He could 
think only of profane appositives. 

“T think,” she told him faintly, “I 
think that was the kindest thing he did.” 

Abruptly the man dropped to one 
knee close beside her chair. His face 
had suddenly become very pale, and his 
eyes were burning. His interrogation 
was whispered in a tense key. 

“This other thing—this thing which 
you recognized too late?” he questioned 
eagerly. “What was that?” 

She did not speak; but, as she met 
his gaze with full directness, her cheeks, 
too, went pallid, and her eyes became 
abnormally wide. She leaned abruptly 
forward toward his earnest face; and it 
seemed as if the spur of impulse and 
cruelly strangled emotion would hurl 
her into his arms. But she only shook 
her head despairingly, and buried her 
face in her hands, her fingers pressed 
convulsively against her temples. 

“Don’t ask me! Don’t even ask your- 
self what I mean,” she pleaded. 

Gregory rose and moistened his lips. 
It was not necessary now to ask. He 
knew the discovery was—himself. 

“Don’t you see?” she said brokenly, 
lifting an agitated face. “I am still 
Mrs. Turner. You wouldn’t have me 
act contemptibly ?” 

“T should like you to believe,” he said 
very quietly, “that even if I knew I had 
only to ask that, I should still not ask 
it.” 

He turned away, and paced the room 
for atime. At last, he stood before her 
again, and spoke slowly, with the delib- 
eration of deep thought. 

“Tt’s not part of any scheme of true 
justice that mistakes should be irremedi- 
able. You did not leave him. He aban- 
doned you, and that gives you the right 
to your freedom.” 

“He would gladly give it to me— 
gladly indeed,” she said. 

“Then take it.” 





She rose, and stood very straight, and 
slim, and resolute before him as she 
laid a hand lightly on his arm. 

“Perhaps you can’t understand, but 
it’s horribly clear to me. I can almost 
condone stealing for those we love, but 
I can’t understand running away from 
what we have sworn to accept. Bond- 
age is hard, always. I had become, in 
a measure, accustomed to mine. Now 
you come, and the bondage assumes a 
fresh terror. If you love me, you will 
help me, not make it harder.” 

“T will help you,” he declared; “but I 
will help you in no quixotic and futile 
fashion. 

She smiled wanly, and shook her 
head. 

“It’s not a new question,” she ex- 
plained. “I’ve thought it out through 
a good many sleepless nights. When 
the compass points north, there can be 
no doubt as to the course. If the mar- 
riage vow sits lightly on him, he must 
not be set free to spoil other lives.” 

They were standing before the fire, 
and the vermilion flare was coloring her 
white face. She dropped again into the 
chair, and sat gazing at the snapping 
logs, her breast rising and falling with 
the agitated quickening of her breath. 

Gregory knelt at her side; and, after 
a time, said very gently: 

“May I tell you a story?” 

She nodded. 

“What is a compass?” he asked. 

“A compass?” she echoed vaguely. 
“Why, a compass is an instrument that 
points to letters on a dial showing di- 
rections.” 

Her shoulders hung limply forward, 
and her eyes were preoccupied. 

“You are wrong. You chose the 
compass for your simile. I accept it for 
mine. It is a needle pointing north. 
Nothing more.” 

She answered wearily: 

“Well, isn’t that the same thing?” 

“Tt is totally different. Your defini- 
tion sees in the compass an index point- 
ing to the letter N, which is only the 
symbol of the north.” Gregory bent 
forward and spoke rapidly. “It loses 
the real in the symbol. The world’s 
idea of a deviation is a departure from 
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the letter N. Yet every true needle will 
repudiate the letter N if the dial is 
falsely placed.” 

In his pause she asked: 

“You mean that ; 

“T mean, dear,” he interrupted eager- 
ly, “that you are clinging to the letter N 
of moral prejudice, and letting it lead 
you away from the North Star; and 
only the star is sure.” 

But she shook her head again with 
that gentle stubbornness against which 
the force of argument only shatters 
itself. 

“One must read one’s own compass 
as one can.” 

“No,” he contradicted. “It is the 
pilot who reads the compass; and those 
who sail with him must trust their lives 
to his reading it aright. That is why 
I want to tell you my story.” He hesi- 
tated a moment, and added: “It’s not 
the sort of story I should ordinarily tell 
you; but it concerns a pilot who clung 
to the letter and lost the star—and let 
others lose the star.” 

Young.Mrs. Turner leaned back in 
her chair; and the man, rising from the 
rug, came around and stood at its back, 
resting his elbows on the high top, and 
leaning so far forward that the subtle 
fragrance of her hair was in his nos- 
trils as he talked. 

“IT shal tell it,’ he said, “and rest 
my case. I am of those who must trust 
themselves to your pilotage. When you 
have heard, you shall decide, and I shall 
accept your decision for all time.” 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“Something over two years ago in 
New York,” he began, “I was accus- 
tomed to dropping into an old-fashioned 
hotel not far from the Washington 
Arch, where the atmosphere was rather 
that of France than of America. At 
the café tables one saw the same people 
at the same hour each night, many of 
them sipping coffee or writing letters. 
Night after night there came a girl and 
a man—always together. She was 





rather a wonderful sort of girl, with a 
slender, immature beauty, and a laugh 
that seemed to brighten the place.” 

He paused, and seemed trying to find 
phrasing for what came next. 
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“You see,” he explained gravely, “I 
told you it was not just the sort of story 
I would ordinarily recite to you. I 
want to be quite sure that you under- 
stand how like a butterfly she was. Per- 
haps it will make you judge her more 
leniently—she could hardly have been 
expected to exercise moral restraints. 
The man was more culpable. She was 
his possession merely, not his wife; yet 
his manner was always that of the lover 
whose affection was almost chivalric. 
If he had been her husband, it could 
hardly have been more so; and the story 
might have ended there if the love had 
not, after all, had in it something rather 
fine. 

“T saw the man again a year later— 
alone. Yes, it was in August of ninety- 
nine ; and in ninety-nine the Yukon was 
still on the outer edge of the world, with 
only two mails a year to link us to the 
things we had turned our backs on and 
left behind. 

“He was a changed man, of course, 
as were all the men you met in that 
gold-mad colony. Hardship, and greed, 
and struggle submerge some qualities 
that bloom in civilization, and develop 
some soul sinews that atrophy at home. 
The smile of courtesy is forgotten for 
the threatening snarl—the fit survive. 
Yet even in the roughened man, hold- 
ing almost churlishly aloof, I recognized 
the formerly immaculate fellow of the 
café table. 

“T was told that his name was Smith- 
field; and I regretted that I had never 
learned what he called himself before 
he joined the tide of adventurers. I 
had the feeling that the name was as- 
sumed; though perhaps I surmised that 
only because in that brutalized mingling 
of men and women he had no part, and 
was, in consequence, unpopular. 

“He had drifted from Dawson to 
Eagle City; from Eagle City to Circle 
City. It was there I met him. His 
cabin was remote, and he invited no 
one to visit it. All companionship he 
avoided except that of a half-grown 
boy who occupied the cabin with him, 
and who rarely left it. He said it was 
his younger brother. The other adven- 
turers frowned on his mystery, and 
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hinted that he had sinister reasons for 
wishing to be left alone. But they 
were interested in other matters, and 
dismissed him with passively hostile 
criticism. 

“August of ninety-nine was the 
month of the discovery of high-run ex- 
tensions; and with the ‘bench diggings’ 
came complications as to the boundaries 
of claims, which sometimes ended in 
violent disputes. 

“Smithfield became involved in just 
such a quarrel; and his adversary was a 
prospector named O’Brien, a man of 
raw temper and acrimonious haste in 
quarrel. Even in a régime where con- 
cession was weakness and men held 
their rights by force of sheer assertive- 
ness, most people walked aside to avoid 
difficulty with O’Brien. 

“But there was no one to 
Smithfield—no one cared. 

“The two met in Circle City one day 
to part tempestuously. There would 
have been bets laid on the probable 
length of Smithfield’s life had there 
been any one so foolish as to gamble 
on the possibility of his survival. 
O’Brien would kill him, said common 
talk. 

“Then for several days neither was 
seen in town; and finally came the news 
that O’Brien had been found, shot to 
death near his cabin.” 

The man paused and lighted a cig- 
arette; then he took up again the thread 
of his recital. 

“IT was among those who went out 
to the cabin and saw the body. His 
own revolver lay near with two cham- 
bers empty. He had made a fight be- 
fore he died. 

“For myself, I could not at first 
greatly blame Smithfield; and I should 
never have blamed him had he remained 
to stand trial. Flight was a seeming 
confession of guilt. Afterward I knew 
why he had not dared to trust himself 
to the newly installed civil officers.” 

“Had he run ?” asked young 


warn 


away? 
Mrs. Turner, in a dull voice. 

Gregory felt that he had not yet 
greatly excited her interest; but he only 
nodded his affirmative. 

“We were, for the most part, a surly 
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and ominous party as we picked our 
way along the river bank to the miser- 
able shack of the accused man. Every 
one of us knew at heart that Smith- 
field had only removed a menace from 
the community. Yet now the menace 
was dead, and each chose to remember 
only that when living, unless drunk or 
enraged, he had been convivial. His 
‘poke’ had been available when it came 
his turn at the bar. He was always 
ready to gamble with them. The spirit 
of violence and vengeance was growing 
as they made the trip to Smithfield’s 
abode. 

“But when we arrived, the cabin 
stood open to the wind—empty. The 
man had fled, and with him the boy. I 
could not help feeling gratification that 
his young pal had stood by him. In the 
Klondike, a man’s pal knows him. 

“The sun was setting as the angry 
horde tramped around the deserted 
hovel. The former occupants had left 
behind most of their rude furnishings. 
Palpably they were bent on traveling 
light. It was a picture of desolation— 
the few confused articles of their house- 
keeping, cast about in hurried abandon- 
ment, heightened the effect. 

“The searchers treated the place with 
the scant respect of vandals, and kicked 
things here and there in their quest for 
some sign that might give a clew to pur- 
Unnoticed in the haste and bustle, 
I saw and picked up a dusty and dilapi- 
dated bit of pasteboard—it was the 
carte de jour of the hotel near the Arch 
message from the man’s past, a 
tribute to sentiment. 

“T was one of those deputized by the 
United States marshal for his posse of 
pursuit; and I learned that the refugees 
were making a desperate run for it 
down the Yukon—in a canoe. 

“From Circle City to Rampart City, 
the Yukon sweeps in a magnificently 
broad channel between virgin flats and 
hills. Banked loftily beyond the hills, 
are peaks that wear snow caps in Au- 
gust; and over it all broods the silence 
of the North. 

“That for hundreds of miles was our 
race track. Their handicap was a day’s 
start, and their stake was life. 
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“With us there was the grim dogged- 
ness that means the coming of law to 
a wild country ; the determination of an 
enterprise that must vindicate the au- 
thority of the law. 

“Spurring them on was the stern 
necessity of the thing. One man and a 
boy, who report had it was a frail youth, 
were somewhere ahead, bending to their 
‘paddles, with their teeth clenched and 
their muscles straining toward liberty. 
Obviously they were contemplating no 
alternative. It was escape or death. 

“In August, Indian camps dot the 
banks of the Yukon; and these were 
our information bureaus. Day after 
day, as the chase stretched itself beyond 
contemplation, we had the same bulle- 
tins. A canoe manned by two maniac 
paddlers was rushing on downstream, 
twenty, eighteen, sixteen miles ahead. 
Slowly, relentlessly we were gaining, 
eating up their handicap. 

“We camped at night at spots where 
the ashes of their camp fires were 


fresh, until at last there were no longer 
even dead fires; their matches had 
given out. 

“We were exhausted, yet we had 


food. They, haunted by dread, priva- 
tion, hunger, must have been little short 
of madmen.” 

Gregory stopped, looked at the end of 
his forgotten cigarette, which had died 
to ashes, relighted it, and went on again 
in a quiet voice: 


“In ninety-nine, Rampart City was a 
village of scattere 1 cabins, housing some 
fi ‘eae a idred souls. Here the moun- 
tains encroach on the flats and troop 
steeply to the water’s edge. Just below 


the wide bed of the Yuko: 
becomes a cramped channel. It dwindles 
from the breadth of a mile and a half 
to a culvert of less than four hundred 
yards; and the suddenly enraged cur- 


the town, 


rent churns into the cafion with the 
tumult of a crowded Colossus. 
“We had reached the home stretch of 


the long race without a glimpse of our 
quarry. We had camped only half a 
night at the end; and, dawn broke, 
we knew that somewhere in the mists 


hanging over the narrowing flats ahead 
sprawled 


the unlovely settlement of 
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Rampart City. Then, as the light be- 
came a shade less vague, we caught 
sight of a canoe, and two figures bent 
in what seemed the last struggle of flag- 
ging effort. We caught sight of it only 
to lose it again around a curve, where 
it vanished in the spectral mists. We 
knew that it had come abreast of Ram- 
part City. 
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“As we pressed around the turn, we 
fired guns, and attempted to give, in 
those crude signals the frontier under- 
stands, a hint to the town to cut them 
off. 

“Our reply was the barking of 
arou dogs; and when at last 
a few cabin doors swung open they had 
passed Rampart City, and were sweep- 
ing unhesitatingly into the channel be- 
tween the cafion walls 

“We were gaining so fast on their 
pitiful exhaustion that we almost held 
them in the range of our rifles. Then 
suddenly something happened. 

“The man whom we wanted handled 
the forward paddle, and the boy was 
steering in the stern. In the midst of 
the current one of the paddles must 
have snapped. One figure was making 
desperate efforts to control the canoe 
an d drive it fc with a single blade. 
Possibly the two attempted to change 
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places. It was all too sudden for 
analysis. 

“All we knew, with certainty, was 
that at one moment we saw ahead a 
canoe with two occupants. The next 
moment tl our front was 
empty, € 1 bit of tossing flot- 
sam that had been a canoe. That was 
all.” 
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The man ended |! . and came 
around to the hearthrug. The woman 
shuddered as she look ip, meeting 
his eyes. 

“But I don’t see,” she 
still don’t see what it proves. 

“T said that was all,” he supple- 
mented. “It was not quite all. There 
ile and a half down- 
» an Indian camp. 
The next morning, the villagers brought 
in gruesome news. The sand _ bar 
stretched into the stream where the bec 


widens again; and some 
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THE EMPTY FRAME . 


clearing house for wreckage, the Yukon 
brings and casts up the trophies of its 
anger. The Indians had found two 
bodies. One was that of Smithfield. 
The other, though dressed as a boy, 
was the body of a woman.” 

“A woman!” She echoed the words 
with incredulous horror. 

He bowed his head. 

“Tt was the woman of the café table,” 
he said slowly. “It was the woman 
whom he had never married, but who 
had undertaken with him all the brutal 
hardships of the North—all the perils 
of his flight. He had not stayed to stand 
trial because it would have meant leav- 
ing her unprotected while he was a pris- 
oner.” 

Mrs. Turner sat rigid, gazing into the 
fire, which had again begun to burn low. 
Gregory’s face became set as a man’s 
may become as he awaits the ushering 
in of the jury which decides his great 
question of life or liberty. At last he 
said, in a carefully steadied voice: 

“Of course, the needle they followed 
pointed neither to the letter nor the star, 
and yet ” He paused. 

She sat upright; and her words 
showed that she was thinking of the 
story itself rather than of its possible 
application. 

“You credit them with caring—with 
caring in the true way,” she said. “You 
think it was love, even though all the 
rest was wrong. If that was true, why 
didn’t he marry her?” 

Gregory had reserved his argument 
to the end, yet now he knew that the 
moment was decisive, and he feared the 
issue. He schooled his voice to reply. 

“He had been married—that much | 
had heard back in New York—and his 
wife had refused him a divorce decree.” 

She was gazing straight ahead. The 
man added persuasively : 

“If the story has a moral, it is this: 
A man with dangerous instincts may 











be better free than held under inef- 
fectual bonds.” 

Her reply was not immediate. When 
she gave it, it was with head held 


straight and eyes unwavering. 
“You have devised an ingenious argu- 
ment—but not a good one. It is special 
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pleading to my heart; but it does not 
convince my conscience. You are 
wrong, dear, you are wrong!” 

Gregory took a step forward with a 
gesture of despair. 

“The case,” he said haltingly, “is in 
your hands. It is for you to read our 
compass. For God’s sake think slow— 
and be just.” 

For the space of a long silence, the 
man waited in galvanized suspense. 

Then, at last, she resolutely shook her 
head. 

“No,” she said. 

Gregory felt that he must say some- 
thing. It must be something apart 
from the issue decided. Of that he 
could not speak. 

He fumbled at his watch fob and un- 
fastened a small gold loeket which hung 
there. He opened it, and stood looking 
at something it contained. 

“IT suppose it was morbid,” he said 
slowly. “I suppose I should have let 
her wear his picture to her grave, as 
she had worn it through life—yet I took 
it away. I thought,” he added very 
slowly, “that, with this to guide me, I 
might learn their names and place them 
on the gravestones—up there in the 
North.” 

Absently she reached out her hand. 


Her voice was half stunned as she 
commanded: 

“Let me see.” 

Suddenly the locket fell from her 


hand and struck the floor with a tiny 
clash. From her lips broke a smoth- 
ered gasp, and she sat violently trem- 
bling, with her hands covering her face’s 
pallor. 

The man was at her side in a single 
step. His overwrought restraint was 
gone. He closed her in his arms. 

“For God’s sake,” she pleaded des- 
perately, clinging to him like a fright- 
ened child, “for God’s sake tell me it 
was not my fault! Convince me this is 
not my doing!” 

“Your fault! Your doing!” he stam- 
mered, in amazed incomprehension. 

“That picture—that man in the 
locket!” she gasped, in a broken voice. 
“It belongs in that gold frame. He was 
my husband!” 

















#T was already close upon the 
/ shortest days of the year 
when Mr. Percy Darlincourt 
left his charming apartments 
in the old palace of Hanover 





—where he held an honorary con- 
sultant’s post, justified by his special 
legal attainments, both English and 


German—for his long-intended grand 
tour through the various German prin- 
cipalities. 

This young gentleman, just entering 
his twenty-eighth year—handsome, and, 
indeed, exceptionally so; wealthy, at 
least according to the German standard, 
and, to use the smug language of the 
select, very well connected—was a gen- 
eral favorite in the hearts of most men, 
and perhaps all women. 

Accordingly, the next day after his 
departure from the banks of the Leine, 
Mr. Darlincourt found himself depos- 
ited, with his valet, John Dawson, at 
the door of the Silver Lion—the only 
hotel suited to the reception of quality 
—in that sleepy old Thuringian town, 
Alt-Eisenbach, the Residenz of His 
Serene Highness Prince Waldburg- 
Eisenbach-Rudolsberg. 

The next day, after the dinner hour, 
he sallied forth, and made his way to 
the palace, intent on dutifully inscribing 
himself on the books of His Serenity. 

After this was accomplished, the 
Englishman halted a moment to exam- 
ine the group of allegorical statues that 
surround the ornamental fountain in 


the center of the Hofplatz. He became 
conscious of hasty footsteps drawing 
near on the cobbles of the deserted lit- 
tle square, and turned round, immedi- 
ately to be hailed by a joyous voice: 

“Schnapps, upon my Cerevies! Eh, 
Schnapps! Or must I say Mr. Darlin- 
court ?” 

The interpellator was a young man, 
of figure short and stout, and in 
strange contrast with a face of marked 
vivacity ; a face with humor on the lips 
and piercing keenness in the eyes. In 
him Mr. Darlincourt instantly recog- 
nized one Theodor Lindemann, his own 
most intimate comrade of the old Goet- 
tingen times, to whom—according to 
the traditional habit, among academic 


chums, of dropping all Christian and 


patronymic appellation in favor of nick- 
names—he had indeed been known 
mainly as Schnapps. In the same man- 
ner, Theodor Lindemann had enjoyed, 


in those irresponsible days, the pleasant 
appellation of Krebs. The recognition 
was agreeable. 

“Why, Krebs, as I live!” 

“Dear Schnapps, this is admirable!” 
The newcomer was out of breath. “I 
have just chanced to see the register, 
and I ran after you.” 

“Krebs, dear fellow! And what 
make you in yonder moldy palace, whom 
I left privat-docent, future professor in 
dreams?” 

“Professor? 
I am librarian 


indeed, alas! 


His 


Dreams, 
and archivist to 
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One must live, though you 
milors may not be aware of it! How 
superb you look, my Schnapps. But 
what of yourself here? Yet, wait, I am 
not dressed for the town’’—indeed, the 
young man had run out bareheaded— 
“and these, alas, are no longer the free 
Burschen days! At Alt-Eisenbach 
form, courtly form! You understand ?” 
He laughed. Then with delighted air: 
“But you will come to my court apart- 
ment?” he resumed. ‘There we can 
talk to our hearts’ content.” 

A few minutes later, having reén- 
tered by one of the park gates, Mr. 
Darlincourt found himself once more 
within the palace in the librarian’s sanc- 
tum; a retreat which oddly blended the 
coziness of the student room with some 
of the decorum to be expected in a pal- 
ace apartment. 

A pleasant hour passed. The young 
archivist had displayed the latest crop 
in the foliage of the genealogical tree 
of Waldburg-Eisenbach. Warmed by 
his share of another and _ still more 
choice bottle of Rhenish, he was now 


Serenity. 


started upon general gossip touching 
the present members of the exalted 
house. 


“His present Serenity,” he remarked, 
“Augustus-Ludwig the XIIIth, now 
fallen in the sere, has only one issue, 
albeit, he married twice—a daughter. 


The headship of the high, noble line - 


must pass to his nephew, Carl-Rodolph, 
of Waldburg-Rudolsberg, of whom, by 
a special complication, his present Se 
renity is the guardian until the twenty 
fifth year. Carl Rodolph, between our 
four eyes, is of those who should have 
guardians their life long!’ And, after 
a musing pause, he went on: “In the 
existence of such exalted persons as 
dwell in buildings like these, there is, 
you well guess, little room for romance. 
Yet, between the end leaves of these 
two branches’—and, so saying, Herr 
Lindemann moved his pointed finger 
along the top of the spreading family 
tree, surcharged, as it with 
gorgeous heraldic fruit—*between these 
two leaves, I say, there might still be 
found room for some romantic explo- 
His Serene Highness, Augustus- 


seemed, 


sion. 
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Ludwig, failing an heir male of his 
body, has irrevocably set his heart upon 
his line being carried on through his 
daughter, the Princess Hedvige. Now 
this, you perceive, my Schnapps, can 
only be accomplished by her marriage 





with her cousin of the Rudolsberg 
branch—him of the necessary guardian- 
ship. And here is the hitch. Her 
young Serenity Ah, friend, friend, 


I wish you could have seen her! You 
would a 

“Why, what has become of her?” in- 
terrupted the Englishman, struck by 
the suddenly regretful intonation. 
“Dead ?” 

“No, not dead; and yet buried, so to 
speak. I may say cloistered, at least. 
Cloistered up there”—he made a gesture 
toward the southern window—"up in 
the hills, at the Waldburg. But of that 
presently. At any rate, she is not here. 
And I tell you, my Schnapps, it makes 
a singular difference in the life of this 
weary residence! Fact is, my friend, 
that, although brought up in a German 
nest, our young princess is as some bird 
of wild plumage among our mild- 
minded home poultry. Her mother was 
of Poland—well, the daughter is Polish 
also. Unlike the correctly nurtured 
daughters of Thuringia, she has re- 
tained a will of her own, a wit of her 
own; aye, and a fiery temperament of 
her own; not one ready-made, according 





to Codex. Oh, no! And”’—here the 
archivist lowered his voice slightly— 
“though her bright-souled mother died 


of the dreariness of Augustus-Ludwig, 
of Waldburg-Eisenbach, the Princess 
Hedvige does not mean to follow her 
example with Waldburg-Rudolsberg. 
She will have none of Prince Carl- 
Rodolph; but, there, none at any price! 
All this I am telling, old Schnapps, like 
Roman talk after the bowl, is, of course, 
told sub rosa. Understood?” 

He filled the beakers afresh with an 
earnest look at his friend. 

The Englishman drank and laughed. 

“Ts then this heir apparent,” he asked, 
as he put down his glass, ‘such a monu- 
ment of incompatibility ?” 

“Incompatibility is good. 
compatibility. Yes, he is 


I like in- 
that, and 
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more. A colossal bore, the Great Pyra- 
mid of foolishness! Why, even our 
worthy Eisenbachers here, devoted to a 
prince of their ruling house and pur- 
blind by tradition to the possible short- 
comings of a Serenity, cannot hide a 
smile of mockery when his name is 
mentioned. Prince Fribble! The fu- 
ture representative of Waldburg-Eisen- 
bach is not wholly disliked, mark you. 
A fool, but an amiable one. There is 
no vice in him, but an invincible ab- 
surdity. Why, the fellow is the one 
man in all this land who seems un- 
aware of the God-sent loveliness of our 
princess! And Fc 

“Ah, the princess!” interpolated Mr. 
Darlincourt, with unconscious warmth. 

“She is,’ went on the German, and 
there rose suddenly a twang of indig- 
nation in his voice, “she is the jewel 
of the people! Not a burgher’s or 
landsman’s soul but holds her as its 
own especial pride. There is no deny- 
ing it; the one really unpopular thing 
her Serene father has yet done is this 
exile of hers to the Waldburg—until 
she consents to marry that same Frib- 
ble. Meanwhile, the Residenz, never a 
riotously gay spot, as you may imagine, 
is tomblike indeed without her bright- 
ening presence.” 

The librarian heaved a sigh, and 
added pensively : 

“And meanwhile, knowing the prin- 
cess’ high-spiritedness on the one hand, 
and the obstinacy of Serenissimus her 
father, who upon inflexibility 
when once he has made a pronounce- 
ment as the crowning virtue of his race, 
there is no likelihood of her leaving the 
old burg; at least in his lifetime. True, 
Serenissimus has the gout. But one 
does not often die of that.” 

“But the princess”—again there was 
a note of generous interest in the voice 
of the warm-hearted Darlincourt—*has 
she no remedy, no friend? She is of 
age, I see, on the leaf of the Waldburg 
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tree. Will no one fight for her?” 
In response to his old comrade’s 


eagerness, the German smiled, full of 
sympathy. 

“Always 
Schnapps! 


dear old 
She is 


the same, the 
Yes, you are right. 
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of age—only just, but still legally now 
her own mistress. True, also, this coer- 
cion is illegal. But who is to interfere, 
if she herself does not ask for help? 
Besides, I am sure she does not even 
know that she could find help. Who is 
to help her, in her cage up on the moun- 
tain?” 

“Is no one admitted to see her?” 

“No one but Serene cousin, whom 
Serene father periodically sends to 
pay his court to Serenissima, and who 
invariably comes back much annoyed 
from the excursion.” 

“And how long,” asked Mr. Darlin- 
court presently, “has this dismal com- 
edy lasted?” 

“It is some six weeks now. It all 
dates from the last fit of that same gout 
I spoke about just now. His Serenity 
felt very ill, monstrously irritable. 
Aiter an unsatisfactory interview with 
the Princess Hedvige, he suddenly con- 
vened an assembly of his council in his 
sick room, including the humble libra- 
rian, among whose duties is that of 
entering records of all orders and pro- 
nouncements concerning the family. 
We met round a prodigious pile of 
documents. <All was arranged as neat 
and precise as any court function. 
Serenissima was then sent for, with 
finest ceremony, and given in noblest 
language to understand that, this time, 
the date of her alliance with—with the 
Monument of Incompatibility, as you 
had it, had, there and then, to be de- 
cided. Thitherto, it was well known, 
she had absolutely refused even to con- 
sider the proposition. 

“I have told you that our Princess 
Hedvige was a bird of a color hitherto 
unknown under the eaves of Eisen- 
bach. It may be assumed that the flut- 
ter that ensued in our courtly dovecote 
was unprecedented in its long annals. 
Serenissima, in deferential tones that 
were both charmingly musical and 
amusing to hear, in contrast with the 
adamant determination of her words, 
explained to the august chair that, in 
all matters except the disposal of her 
own person—heavens, Schnapps, and 
what a delicious one it looked !—which, 
she admitted, was solely hers to dispose 
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of, she was ever ready to prove herself 
the most obedient of daughters. But 
nothing—nothing on earth, she averred, 
would ever induce her to espouse a man 
for purely genealogical-heraldic rea- 
sons, 

“No, my Schnapps, I will not attempt 
to describe the scene that followed. 
The august toe was by that time be- 
coming red hot. The august temper 
rose in consequence above every level 
hitherto noted, and it has not even yet 
dropped to normal. At this very same 
sitting, His Highness—it would, at 
such a time, have been inept to call it 
Serene—drafted out of his own head, 
and signed a decree ordering the imme- 
diate departure of Serenissima—to her 
the title applied—from the Palace of 
Alt-Eisenbach to the Castle of Wal 
burg, which she is not to leave, says this 
angrily, and therefore badly worded, 
document, except in the company of 
her husband. The original was sent to 
the governor of the castle. I have the 
copy here in the archive chest. It will 
be good reading a hundred years hence.” 

“And there is no sign of relenting on 
her side?” 

“None—I might say none, of course 
—up to latest visit. Some profess to 
entertain hopes of her return here as 
Princess Waldburg-Rudolsberg for the 


) 
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New Year festivities. Never! Poor 
Serenissima! If it was dreary here, 
what must it be yonder!” 

Once more silence fell e libra 
rian's room ] oY ] lost 
themselve ( S nly so 
pursuing aloud his private cogit 
the German began afresl 

“Ves, yes. If Prince Fribble is to 


be the price of liberty for her, why, I 
greatly fear that portrait by Bartoli will 
now remain the only presentment we 
shall have of her to gladden our eyes.” 

“There is a portrait?” exclaimed Mr. 
Darlincourt, awakened from his musing 
spell. “A portrait P 






, Krebs 


“Yes, Schnapps,” answered the li- 
brarian, with much sympathy. Then 


after a reflective paus “You may be 
looked upon as a kind of colleague, you 
with your research. It is fit you should 
inspect the family portraits.” 
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He gave a knowing look to his 
quondam chum of Goettingen; rose and 
assuming, even before he left the room, 
a properly discreet and decorous bear- 
ing, led the way through many a silent 
passage, past sundry deserted drawing- 
rooms, until the state dining hall was 
reached. 

It was a wide place, heavy of atmos- 
phere and decoration. In this apart- 
ment were congregated generations of 
Waldburg-Eisenbach-Rudolsbergs. 

“Every one of these,” said the li- 
brarian, ‘the work of correct and well- 
approved court painters, you perceive.” 
He spoke with the level and reverential 
tone suited to the surroundings. They 
were not alone here. Two black-liv- 
eried, silver-chained ushers, who had, 
up to then, spent their living energies 
in suppressing yawns and trying to ig- 
nore the weight of time, had risen to 
their feet on the visitors’ entrance. 
“You will find these of highest inter- 
est.” He looked a moment full into his 
friend’s impatient eyes, with perhaps a 
twinkle in his own. “But yonder,” he 
went on, “are others, also interesting, 
were it only as examples of a totally 
different school—the work not of solid 
German artists, but of that modern 
master of color and fancy, Niccolé 
! know, of course, the 


You 


bart ti. 











he guided his friend round 
i bay-window recess, where 
I ade him look to the left 
Il ino vord 
\ I vas Vir. Dar- 
lost in ¢ lation; lost 
depths of surprise, of admiration. 
Blanche comme une Polonaise! The 
old, time-worn simile, old but true, 


loveliest standard of 





holds out as the 

whiteness the skin of Polish women. 
That was the first thought evoked by 
the wondrous portrait. The Italian 
artist had revealed the last word of his 
genitts by transferring to dead canvas 
this liv fineness of light. Under the 
lense, black masses of hair, the small, 
oval, white face of the Princess Hed- 
vige seemed softly translucent to some 


Pansy-colored eyes 
life from under 


inner, pearly glow. 
shot the very fire of 
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sweeping lashes. The lips of a witty 
mouth, just about to part upon a smile, 
yet not smiling, gave one single note of 
ripe color to the picture; for the dress, 
silk draped clingingly upon the slender 
but ripe young figure, was white, even 
as the sandal that covered the witch- 
ingly arched foot. 

At last Mr. Darlincourt turned round 
slowly, and silently looked at his friend 
a moment with a face flushed by a kind 
of joyful tenderness. Then his eyes 
fell upon another picture, fronting him 
on the opposite wall of the bay—and 
there appeared in them another look of 
surprise, promptly passing, however, 
into sneering mockery. 

There stood another portrait. The 
full-size figure of a youth in a marvel- 
ous blue and silver Hussar dress, 
charged with every insensate trapping 
of lace and furs, gold trinkets, and 
plumes which man millinery can de- 
vise for delirious human vanity; a 
youth of insufferably effeminate good 
looks, rendered more insufferable by a 
fatuous air of self-complacent ami- 
ability. A small mouth smiled feebly 
under the yellow down of a sedulously 
trained, small mustache. In the large 
blue eyes, under regular, fair brows, 
flickered upon the world at large an 
inane, ingratiating smile. No other 
speculation to be traced in them; a per- 
fect confidence to please. 

The painting, obviously from the 
same brush that had so reverently, so 
lovingly limned the likeness of Princess 
Hedvige, was one merciless mockery 
from the tip of the white buckskin 
hessians to the jeweled aigret on the 
colback, from the prancing steed in the 
background to the coup-de-vent dress- 
ing of this popinjay’s fair hair. Yet no 
one in the palace—save, perhaps, the 
princess herself, and the librarian, who 
had had the placing of the pictures in 
the hall—had ever seen aught in it but 
a truly living likeness. 

As, once more, Mr. Darlincourt, 
speechless still, though from a vastly 
different cause, looked at his friend, 
there came the sound of footsteps into 
the room; and then a mellifluous voice 
was wafted upon the air: 
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I was 
in person at your rooms a moment ago. 


“Ah, at last, Herr Librarian! 
Found you gone. You had a visitor, 
ah, eh?” 

A smiling blue eye, of the utmost 
condescending mildness, was fixed upon 
Mr. Darlincourt. And if, indeed, the 
painting’s likeness to the Princess Hed- 
vige was as true as that of the ineffable 
Hussar to the newcomer, then Mr. Dar- 
lincourt had indeed seen the princess, 
imprisoned though she might be. 

“Your Serene Highness! I beg your 
Serene Highness’ gracious pardon! 
Will your Serene Highness permit me 
to present an English gentleman, Mr. 
Darlincourt, belonging to His Majesty 
of Hanover’s court, traveling upon his- 
torical research, taking an especial in- 
terest in the House of Waldburg-Ru- 
dolsberg. Before leaving the palace 
just now, Mr. Darlincourt wished ar- 
dently to see your Serene Highness’ 
portrait.” 

The benevolence of the prince’s smile 
during this recital became every mo- 
ment sweeter. He answered the Eng- 
lishman’s bow with an inclination of the 
head that was the perfection of noble 
grace. 

“Looking at my portrait, Mr. Darlin- 
court? I had already heard of your 
visit. I am told it is somewhat like. 
A great artist, I believe.” He gazed a 
moment fondly upon the azure image. 
Of his cousin’s portrait it apparently 
occurred not to him to speak, for he 
went on, with a suitable inflection in his 
voice: “Ah, Herr Librarian, I must 
request you to attend on me at your 
chancellery. I will require a copy of 
what you wot for to-morrow.” And 
again with a new, harmonious change 
of tone: “I am happy to know of your 
presence at Alt-Eisenbach, Mr. Darlin- 
court. So you are interested in my 
house? Charming! I shall be a day 
or so away from the Residenz, but I 
will see that we have occasion to meet 
again. So you were on your way out? 
Au revoir, Mr. Darlincourt. Ah, eh, 
Herr Librarian?” 

With another undulation of the fair 
head, the prince turned and walked 
away. Herr Lindemann, as he silently 
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followed, cast back at his friend a look 
charged with private meaning. 

Thus left to himself, Mr. Darlin- 
court fell into a fresh, musing fit; from 
which he was presently awakened by 
the hint of a discreet cough from one 
of the black-liveried and silver-chained 
ushers. Under this escort, he issued 
from the palace, and, deeply pensive, 
returned to his hotel. 


The next day, after the meridian meal 
hour, two messengers crossed in the 
middle of the market place of Alt-Eisen- 
bach, indifferent to each other, uncon- 
scious as they were of the curious par- 
allelism of their errand. One was a 
liveried servant from the palace, who 
bore a letter, heavy with the official 
seals of the archival office, and super- 
scribed: 

To the Most Honored and High-born 


Mister Darlincourt, from England, 
at the Hotel of the Silver Bear. 
Its contents were less formal. 
Dear Op Scunarps: I shall be free the 
whole evening. Let us converse again. 
Where? At thine hotel, perhaps? I trust 
you can still brew that punch! 5 
Tuine Op Kress. 

The other was none less than the 
smart Mr. Dawson, groom and confi- 
dential valet to the distinguished Eng- 


lish traveler. The note he conveyed 
was, with similar decorum, addressed 
to: 
The Honored and Well-born 
Herr Doktor Theodor Lindem 1, 
Archivar u. Bibliothekar at the Palace 


of His Serene Highness the Prince of 
Waldburg-Eisenbach. 


It was likewise securely sealed, with 
the fine quarterings of Darlincourt. 

The words under the cover, neverthe- 
less, ran with the old ease of student 
days. 

My Krers: I have found it imperative— 
for my work—to go and have a sight of the 
Waldburg even only from the outside. 
Cradle of the race, and so forth. This is a 
matter that a philosopher of thy thorough- 
ness will easily understand. Shall, of course, 
seek thee immediately on my return. 

Scunapps, forever! 


The castle of Waldburg rears its 
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high walls on a pine-clad spur of the 
Thuringian chain, which enters the 
principality on its southern marches, 
some ten miles from Alt-Eisenbach. 
The building dates from the sixteenth 
century, having been erected upon 
the vast foundations of the older feudal 
fortress ruined in the wars. But, 
although conceived in Renaissance 
style, it still bears many of the outward 
characteristics of a stronghold. The 
high-walled, pointed-roof old burg, with 
its belfry tower at one end, its obvious 
chapel at the other, its triple row of 
dormers and its chimney stacks, pre- 
sents against the clouds a picturesque, 
forbidding outline. The main entrance, 
closing a short offshoot of the great 
imperial highroad, is secured by a draw- 
bridge. The only other access to the 
place is by a postern of some back 
gardens, on the flank of the hill, and 
reached by a steep flight of some four- 
score stone steps. 

About three in the afternoon, Mr. 
Darlincourt, riding the best nag pro- 
curable in the Residenz, as usual point- 
device in his turnout, followed by 
smart English John similarly mounted, 
but charged with his master’s valise, 
had alighted at the gate, and had in- 
quired of the gray-mustached veteran 
in charge of the post of nine superan- 
nuated and slightly overfed warriors 
whether he would be permitted to visit 
the castle. 


Mr. Darlincourt’s addre } an ] ap- 
pearance were prepossessing to a high 
degree. Phey elicited an almost 


from that profession- 
ally truculent personage. Nevertheless, 
orders were of the strictest. Her 
Serene Highness the Princess of Wald- 
burg-Eisenbach being in residence, no 
visitors, except from the Palace of Alt- 
Eisenbach, were allowed inside the gate. 
The rule was absolute. 

“I understand,” said the 
blandly as he mounted once more. 

But it was in a strangely disappointed 
mood that he rode down the road once 
more. At the foot of the steepest part, 
where it joined the imperial causeway, 
he halted, resenting keenly the humiliat- 
ing foolishness of his errand, yet gaz- 


courteous reply 


visitor 
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ing back with some kind of pleasure at 
the silhouette, now darkly violet against 
the orange sunset sky, of the fantastic- 
looking castle, where, to his mind’s eye, 
shone at this moment the whiteness of 
the small, oval face, the living carna- 
tion of the spirited lips, the fire of the 
pansy eyes. 

There came into his musings the 
rumbling of carriage wheels and the 
clatter of many hoofs upon the frozen 
ground. And presently, round the bend 
of the road, appeared a closed barouche, 
guided by outriders at the smart trot of 
four horses, and escorted at either win- 
dow by becloaked and fur-capped of- 
ficers. 

The equipage, although small, seemed 
princely. At all hazards, on its pas- 
sage, Mr. Darlincourt raised his hat 
with his fine trick of gallant gesture; 
while wide-awake John imitated the 
salute with stiffest respect. They were 
about to resume their way when the 
carriage was stopped, and one of the 
officers turned back and drew near. 

“T am ordered, sir, to inquire if you 
are indeed Mr. Darlincourt from Eng- 
land?” said he; and, upon the courteous 
confirmation, went on: “His Serene 
Highness wishes to speak to Mr. Dar- 
lincourt.” 

With an alacrity at which he himself 
vaguely wondered, the Englishman 
trotted back, dismounted, and, throwing 
the reins to his groom, approached the 
carriage hat in hand. The glass was 
lowered already. Out of the window, 
the vapidly handsome head of Prince 
Rodolph was graciously protruded. 

“Mr. Darlincourt,” came the thin, af- 
fable voice, “I had not hoped to see you 
again so soon. I had a great talk about 
you yesterday with the Herr Librarian. 
Heard of your notable accomplish- 
ments. But why in the country?” 

“The truth is, Highness, I was filled 
with impatience to see the cradle of 
your Highness’ most noble race, even 
though only from a distance.” 

The prince was for a moment lost in 
gratified cogitation. 

“But, heavens, cover your head, Mr. 
Darlincourt! It is very cold. Yes— 


yes, why not?” he went on, answering 
- 
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some inner suggestion. “The Wald- 
burg is, of course, a place of note in 
our-history. The Waldburg is closed, 
yes. Yet, with me Why, Mr. 
Darlincourt, you would like, I make 
sure, to see more of the Waldburg than 
the outside. Ah, eh? Come with me. 
You may come in my carriage, it is 
cold.” And as the traveler took his 
seat behind him: “And so, Mr. Darlin- 
court, you saw the likeness of that por- 
trait of mine?” 

A few minutes later, the prince’s own 
chariot, followed by English John and 
the led horse, carried Mr. Darlincourt 
past the jealous gateway of Waldburg. 

His Serenity’s suite was, as a matter 
of course, provided forthwith with suit- 
able apartments. A handsome, if dis- 
mal, room was allotted to the prince’s 
companion, and close to it one for that 
distinguished visitor’s body servant. 

Having repaired the slight disarray 
in his toilet, the young Englishman in- 
stalled himself by the deep hearth, and 
warmed himself to the flame of a mound 
of fir cones, awaiting developments. 
The early night had closed in, and the 
room was but scantily lit by the triple 
candelabrum on the table. Was all this, 
he thought vaguely, a real happening, 
or an episode in a romance of Muszus? 

He had yielded himself to a dreamy 

state of wonder, shot with a kind of 

subdued apprehension as of things com- 
ing and not to be guessed at. 

An hour passed. An hour and a 
half. At last there came a knock at the 

“door. <A fat yet melancholy old man, 
the seneschal of the burg apparently, 
presented himself at the door, and lu- 
gubriously proclaimed that their Serene 

Highnesses would now receive the gra- 

cious gentleman. 

As one shot by a spring, Mr. Darlin- 
court rose from his dream and followed 
the guide through interminable galleries 
and passages, ghostly silent, dready 
dark, illumined here and there, at turn- 
ing points, by lamps scarcely efficient. 
At last he was ushered into what seemed 
to be a music room, furnished in faded 
Pompadour style, brilliantly lit by 
chandeliers and wall brackets of Dres- 
den, 
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At the end of the room, in a low- 
backed armchair, sat the Princess Hed- 
vige, straight, and slender, and white 
under her dense black hair. Her eyes, 
as she watched his entrance, had the 
same brilliant look, and on her lip was 
the same incipient smile he had found 
adorable on Niccolé Bartoli’s canvas. 

Prince Rodolph was fussily pacing 
along the wavy pattern of an Aubusson 
carpet. His face bore traces of annoy- 
ance; but at sight of the gentleman 
from England, who had already awak- 
ened so much liking in his princely 
heart, his countenance brightened. He 
resumed his all-smile manner, and ad- 
vanced nearer to his cousin. 

“Ah, dearest Serenity, here is the 
gentleman I have brought with me, and 
whom you are good enough to receive 
as my friend,” he said suavely. 

And there followed the formal pres- 
entation, during which the princess 
looked searchingly between half-closed 
lids at her visitor. She extended her 
hand; and when the Englishman 
straightened himself after kissing the 
white fingers, the expected smile parted 
at last the lovely lips of the portrait. 

“T have already heard much about 
you, Mr. Darlincourt, from His Seren- 
ity. Prince Rodolph is as curious as 
any girl.” She shot a mocking glance 
at her cousin. “He got it all out of the 
Herr Librarian; and, as he is also as 


gossipy as any matron, he retailed it all 


to me. Your family, your pursuit of 
information at our court, your talent 
for the compounding of punch, your 
strong head, which | ought you a cer- 


tain very pretty nickname. What else? 
Ah, your valued legal knowledge! My 
Serene cousin also praises your good 
taste in pictures. He tells me, for in- 
stance, that you rave about Bartoli’s 
painting.” 

Mr. Darlincourt, at first confused by 
a reception so unlike anything he had 
expected, raised his head at these last 


words. 

“About a portrait by Bartoli, which 
I saw at the palace, if 
will allow me to say 
tainly do.” 

The words were spoken with a cor- 


if Your Highness 


so much, I cer- 


rect, all courtly composure. But the 
young man’s heart was beating violent- 
ly; and, for the first time, perhaps, in 
his life, he felt himself grow scarlet. 
As she marked the telltale mantling of 
his forehead, the young woman’s smile 
slowly disappeared. Her eyes assumed 
a new expression, something of wonder 
and wistfulness. 

“I hear also,” she went on, more 
slowly, “that your interest in the House 
of Waldburg—an interest which posi- 
tively enchants my cousin, Prince Ro- 
dolph—is so warm that, just to see the 
ancient castle, you rode this day all the 
way from Alt-Eisenbach! No doubt to 
inspect our old portrait gallery.” 

The prince had resumed his dissatis- 
fied pacing. Mr. Darlincourt, from red, 
had grown very pale. He thought to 
divine a sort of questioning through the 
covertly sarcastic plirases. 

“In truth, Highness, I am—I am por- 
trait mad!” : 

At this she frowned, ever so slightly. 
But after looking a moment longer at 
the young man’s face—and it was good 
to look on—yet another change came 
into the pansy eyes; a certain softness, 
as of one inwardly gazing upon some 
unattainable vision. It lasted but for 
an instant; and, with a slight sigh, she 
brought herself back to realities. The 
mocking look returned. She seemed to 
wear it as a man might wear secret 
defensive armor. 

“Alas, Mr. Darlincourt, I regret 

ay there are no other portra 
| so, in a 








your visit here may prove wasted. 

[he young man made an effort to 
begin a conventional courtly reply; but 
she went on in a suddenly grave voice, 
slowly weighing her words: 

“Yet perhaps now, if you will look 
at it another way, not altogether wasted. 
[I am debarred, in this distant forest 
place, from all means of seeking some 
advice I sorely require. My cousin, 
the only visitor I am allowed to see, 
cannot help me. It is my good for- 
tune, Mr. Darlincourt, that a chance 
meeting on the road should have 
brought you successfully into this 2s 
She paused, took up a paper from the 
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console at her elbow, and ran her fin- 
ger down some lines. Then, looking at 
the prince, who returned her gaze with 
his eternally meaningless smile, she re- 
sumed: “Well, yes, into this prison. 
Is not a place one may not leave at 
will to be called a prison? The mean- 
est burgher, if he would fight an unjust 
sentence, is free to consult a lawyer. 
Why should I not claim the same privi- 
lege? I shall claim it, during your stay, 
if you will so favor me.” 

Mr. Darlincourt bowed. 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“No use, no use, dearest Serenity. 
You know your father.” 

The tinkle of a china clock some- 
where in the room proclaimed the hour 
of seven; and, on the instant, the door 
was solemnly thrown open. The sene- 
schal, armed with two candelabra, stood 
at the entrance, waiting to light the way 
to the supper room. The Englishman 
stepped back to make way for the two 
incompatible Serenities; but the prin- 
cess raised her white hand in negation. 

“For the moment my cousin alone 
will enjoy your company, sir. I do not 
take supper. You will be able to talk 
Waldburg-Eisenbach-Rudolsberg and 
portrait painting. And I make no doubt 
Prince Rodolph will request you to 
prove that skill at punch compounding 
which appears to have evoked his in- 
terest so deeply. Unlike you, however, 


The prince 


I believe Cousin Rodolph does not 
boast a very strong head.” 
Her voice had resumed its tone of 


lightness. But Darlincourt, as he bowed 
himself out, met her gaze again; and in 
the widening eyes he found not ic ck- 
ery, but a mute appeal that plunged into 
his soul and made his heart leap with 
the lust of rescue. 


The prince had elected to sup alone 
with his new friend. The equerries— 
much to their relief, no doubt—had 





been consigned to the care of the gov- 
ernor, in whose company and that of 
the chaplain they took their meal. 

This evening was destined to remain 
in the Serene memory as one of the 
most pleasant yet engraved on its in- 
teresting records. 


The young English- 
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man, who, by this time, felt like one 
passing through a dream, fantastically 
lucid, incredibly plausible, found a sud- 
denly revealed genius for special diplo- 
macy. The prince, it was evident, must 
not return to the Pompadour room that 
night. 

Darlincourt fooled his host to the top 
of his bent with a never-slacking flow 
of flattering suggestion. He, of the 
strong head, managed to appear to 
drink challengingly pottle deep, though 
merely sipping, while his amiable part- 
ner rapidly and conscientiously fuddled 
himself, and developed an ever-increas- 
ing admiration for English convivial 
customs. Materials for English punch 
were sent for, the domestics finally dis- 
missed. 

After the first tumbler of what was 
pronounced a colossal mixture, His 
Highness generously unbosomed him- 
self ; explained his embarrassment amid 
reasons of state which required his 
marriage with a cousin for whom he 
himself felt nothing but the admiration 
due to her exalted position. The dis- 
appearance of a second’  brimmer 
brought out the quite unaccountable, 
but alas undoubted, fact that the Prin- 
cess Hedvige, to whom it had been 
hoped he was to have been married on 
the morrow—paternal — ultimatum— 
when all this vexing business would 
have been over, had again refused to 
consider the proposal on any terms. 

“On any terms, my dear Darlincourt, 
even though I brought her a copy of 
the paternal princely orders to the gov- 
ernor touching this sad sequestration. 
And now, dear friend, my poor cousin 
will end her days in the old burg, the 
cradle of our family, which is a thing 
most sad.” 

Tears had risen to the blue eyes. 
The poignant grief, by the English- 
man’s friendly advice, was drowned in 
a fresh supply of the phenomenal brew. 
A few moments later, His Highness, 
with all the affable dignity he could 
muster, confessed to a sudden and over- 
whelming fatigue, and suffered himself 
to be supported, . babbling directions 
somewhat difficult to interpret, as far as 
his own apartment. 
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Having deposited His Highness on 
his bed, and mercifully loosened his 
stock for him—for he found no one in 
attendance so early—Mr. Darlincourt 
emerged once more in the passage, and 
heaved a great sigh of relief. Two 
hours had been spent upon the exas- 
perating symposium. He was standing 
in the dim passage, marvelously clear- 
headed and eager, revolving a multi- 
tude of surmises and their attendant 
plans, yet without being able to settle 
upon any one. The first thing, how- 
ever, was to find his way in the 
labyrinth of the vast mansion back to 
the music room. 

As he deliberated, he became sensible 
of a soft footfall, and, at the same time, 
of a new glimmer of light behind him, 
Turning round sharply, he found him- 
self face to face with as trim a sou- 
brette as he had ever seen out of a 
French comedy. She carried a candle, 
protecting the flame with her hand, so 
that her face alone was illumined. She 
was smiling engagingly. Would the 
gracious gentleman follow her? She 
had been on the watch, long already, for 
the gracious gentleman’s rising from 
the supper table. 

A minute later he was out of the 
dark, and once more in the rosy warmth 
of the Pompadour room. 


In men’s lives there are certain hours 
of stress that prove as fruitful of 
change as many years. When Mr. Dar- 
lincourt found himself again in the 
presence of Princess Hedvige, it was 
as though he had stepped up to another 
plane in life. Something of a similar 
transformation seemed apparent in her. 

Neither of these two, young man and 
young woman, alone in the heart of the 
vast, silent, dismal mansion on the crest 
of that pine-guarded mountain, had 
now any recollection of rank and cir- 
cumstance. Gone were all convention- 
alities. The lips spoke the thought, 
without an attempt to clothe it with 
qualification. Here was a maid asking 
for help, a youth eager to help—noth- 
ing more. 

“Well?” she said, rising and looking 
searchingly into his face. 


“The prince,” he answered, in the 
same spirit, “has retired—to oblivion. 
And, at last, I am free for your serv- 
ice.” 

She noted, with a sudden flash of eye, 
the words: “At last.” 

“T believe,” she said quickly, “you 
know my plight. Never shall I consent 
to give myself to Prince Rodolph.” He 
nodded gravely. ‘And this means,” she 
went on, “that I may have to wither 
and die alone in this prison. My father 
will never relent—Rodolph was right in 
that.” She took the paper from the 
table and handed it to him: “Read. 
You are a jurist. Is there no hope of 
justice ?” 

A faint break came in her voice on 
this appeal; and he gazed on her a mo- 
ment with a frowning of tender pity. 
Then he resolutely bent his attention on 
the document. This was the copy of 
Prince Augustus-Ludwig’s orders to 
the governor of the Waldburg, touching 
the reception of the princess, the suit- 
able keeping up of her state, the defer- 
ence due to all her wishes excepting cer- 
tain stringent points. There was a 
strict injunction against the admission 
to the castle on any pretense whatso- 
ever of any one save Prince Rodolph 
and his attendants, as well as against 
any correspondence whatsoever of Her 
Highness with the outer world. 

All the paragraphs were drafted in 
rigidly autocratic style, but, as the jurist 
soon noted, with no special skill of ac- 
curacy. The last clause, more particu 
larly, was singularly inadequate in its 
purpose, for all the truculence of the 
wording. It ran: 

The governor is in no circumstances what- 
soever, under penalty of His Serene High- 
ness’ absolute displeasure, to allow Her Se- 
rene Highness the Princess Hedvige to leave 
the Waldburg before the ceremony of mar- 
riage which is to take place in the burg chapel 
at some early date, and for which the burg 
chaplain is to hold himself ready at any mo- 
ment. And further, Her Serene Highness 
is not to be allowed to depart except in the 
company of her husband. 


The young man had read _ this 
princely, but nevertheless clumsy, 
composition with a twist of contempt 
on his mouth; and the girl, watching 
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him breathlessly, was not slow to mark 
the sneering look. When he came to 
the last clause, intended to be so pre- 
cise yet so ludicrously incomplete, he 
knitted his brow as one who cannot be- 
lieve his senses, and read again, this 
time crimsoning under a_ sudden 
thought. Then he raised his head, and 
shot a flashing glance at her. 

She gave a stifled cry, and advanced 
a step. 

For some instants he gazed at her 
with eyes in which passion could no 
longer be quenched, not daring upon 
speech, battling with what seemed an 
almost monstrous thought. Then, mark- 
ing, even through the turmoil of his 
own inner conflict the fleeting changes 
of emotion on that young countenance, 
now almost childlike in its eagerness— 
expectancy, passing into dismay as his 
silence was prolonged—he dropped the 
paper, came up to her, and, taking both 
her hands in his, brought his face close 
to hers. . 

“Child!” he said, in a_ breathless 
voice. “There is a way!” 

The cloud of anxiety had already 
vanished from her eyes. 

“Ah!” she cried, and returned his 
gaze fearlessly. “You, too, then, have 
seen it?” 

“Child, child,” he went on, his mount- 
ing passion spurring him to warn her 
in all loyalty, “these orders that might 
have meant something terrible are not 
worth the paper they are written on 
if once you get out of this place. But 
] 


you go through with it? My love 


is yours already. My life will be yours, 
if you will take it. But think well! If 
you pass out of the castle bridge with 
me, you are simple Mrs. Darlincourt, 


will 


sharing a simple gentleman’s fortune— 
for yours will be forfeit, and all titles 
and honors, all the state of your rank 
fall away from you.” 

“Ah!” she cried again, and shook her 
head to deny all argument. “I have 
met with a man at last! ’Tis I now will 
ask you—will you go through with it?” 

At this he bent his head, and kissed 
the upturned face. Then, drawing a 
ring from his finger, gently passed it 
That was his answer. 


on hers, 
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“The chaplain to hold himself ready 
at any moment,” he then said, spurning 
the fallen paper with his foot. “Ours 
-shall have been a short betrothal—the 
longer our wedded state.” 

“Tt shall be at the earliest hour,” she 
answered, radiant. “The young sun 
may see us Sally together into the 
world.” 

She rang a table bell, and the sou- 
brette appeared at the door. 

“The Herr Castellan to attend here 
immediately!’ commanded her mis- 
tress. 

The governor’s quarters in the castle 
were in a distant wing; and many were 
the up and downstairs, the winding pas- 
sages which had to be traversed. For 
a long spell deep silence reigned in the 
Pompadour room—a silence charged 
with brave thoughts, unspoken com- 
munings more eloquent than mere 
words, worn and discolored in the uses 
of everyday life. 

At last the heavy step of the gov- 
ernor was heard drawing near. 

“You must not be seen,” she whis- 
pered. ‘It was only because they 
thought that my hours were to be spent 
with Rodolph that my two guarding 
dragons, the ladies in waiting, left me 
alone to-day. Stand behind that screen, 
and watch.” 

The castellan’s white-haired military 
figure stepped stiffly from the outer 
darkness into the warm room, 

“Herr Castellan,’ said the young 
princess in tones of joyousness, “I have 
2 od news one at the Wald- 
burg who will rejoice at the prospect 
; confinement 


fi r every 


oft our present siegelike 
coming at last to an end. I shall be 
married to-morrow. The marriage 


spoken of in your standing orders is 
to take place to-morrow morning.” She 
had faltered for a brief moment, but 
recovered herself finally, and went on 
in the manner of one to be obeyed: 
“You will see, of course, that every- 
Let there be no 


thing is in readiness. 
Warn the Herr 


error or forgetfulness. 
Kaplan, the ladies in waiting. and every 
one whom the matter may concern. 
And at eight o’clock punctually my own 
carriage and my four roans.” 
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The old soldier saluted, and could 
not, in spite of all reverential gravity, 
altogether kill, as he backed out, the 
smile that the news had enkindled in his 
eyes. For truly this post of jailer to 
a beloved young mistress liked him 
little. 

As the young man emerged from his 
concealment, the bright, gay light of 
battle which he found in the girl's eyes 
struck him with a new stab of admira- 
tion. 

She extended her hand, as though 
now to forbid any tenderer approach, 
and clasped his frankly. 

“The English style, I am told, Mr. 
Darlincourt. Good ‘night. It is now 
ten of the clock. Good-by—for an- 
other ten hours. A few minutes before 
eight I shall await you here.” 

Baffled in all his yearnings, yet sub- 
mitting with manly deference, he took 
his cruel dismissal. But, at the door, 
as he was about to plunge into the 
chilly darkness, he was rewarded, from 
the heart of the rosy, perfumed bower, 
by the unspeakable loveliness of a smile 
of trust and glowing promise. And, as 
one treading on air, he found his way, 
after some dim wanderings, to his own 
lanely chamber. 

That night, it cannot be doubted, 
there were two pairs of young eyes, at 
least, that knew no sleep in that ancient 
pile of Waldburg on the hilltop amid 
the somber pines. 


Since dawn—no very early hour at 
the time of year—the castle, from cellar 
to garret, from stables to guardroom, 
had been astir with joyous excitement. 
The news had run, like powder trains, 
to the innermost corners. 

Although the pale sun of December 
had already risen, the chapel was ablaze 
with candles. Every member of the 
household with a right to a seat was 
in its possession. As the eight strokes 
of the hour fell solemnly into the ex- 
pectant silence from the belfry tower, 
something occurred that seemed amiss, 
and a sense of anxiety found its way 
like a chilly draft amid the assembly. 
The two equerries of His Highness had 


made their appearance, and, within the 
porch, were engaged in what seemed a 
perplexed consultation with the gov- 
ernor, who up to that moment, dressed 
in his fullest, had been contemplating 
his completed arrangements with per- 
fect satisfaction. 

It transpired that His Serene High- 
ness, on being waited upon at last, as 
the hour grew imminent, for orders, had 
sent an emphatic request that he was 
on no pretense whatsoever to be dis- 
turbed again. In fact, His Highness 
appeared to be still in bed. He had a 
severe headache, and had expressed a 
hope to be able to sleep it off. 

The governor’s brow darkened with 
apprehension. He stood, gnawing his 
mustache, unable to cope with the situ- 
ation. He was a man who had been 
chosen as an inflexible executor of or- 
ders. Orders, to the last jot of the 
letter, that was his creed. His capacity 
went no way beyond that. 

At that moment the signal ran to 
the organ loft that the princess was ap- 
proaching. The solemn peal filled the 
chapel; unheard, however, under the 
pall of astonishment that had fallen 
upon the congregation. For Her Se- 
rene Highness, in plain traveling dress 
under her long veil, was advancing with 
her hand resting upon the wrist of the 
English visitor, Mr. Darlincourt, who 
held his head more than usually high, 
and cast steady looks around him. 

Behind her walked the two ladies in 
waiting with countenances in which a 
vexed bewilderment was _ ludicrously 
blended with the pomposity of office. 
Behind these, again, with expression 
demure, the soubrette ; and, in profound 
gravity, Mr. John Dawson. 

The governor took a pace toward the 
bride as she crossed the porch. She 
stopped, but only for a few seconds. 

“Highness—His Serene Highness 
——” he began, in a husky voice. 

“Well, Herr Castellan?” 

“But His Serene Highness is not 
here!” 

“What means this, Herr Castellan?” 
The words came in haughty displeasure. 
“What is that to you? Follow me to 
the altar. I understand Prince Rodolph 
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prefers to absent himself from the cere- 
mony. Have you perchance any orders 
to stop all ceremony from which His 
Serenity elects to be absent?” 

As she spoke thus under her voice, 
the ‘princess, whose heart, if truth had 
been known, was beating fit to break, 
moved forward in stateliness. In the 
governor’s brain, the standing orders 
were engraved as clear as brass. He 
looked into them, and found no injunc- 
tion of the kind. 

She saw at one glance that she had 


silenced all possible discussion, and 
added more graciously : 
“In the absence of His Highness, on 


you, Herr Castellan, falls the duty of 
giving away the bride.” 

The minutes that ensued were, how- 
ever, a century of terror. And yet 
they did at last lapse back into eternity. 
A profoundly puzzled chaplain, without 
any further demur than a mute appeal 
for enlightenment and guidance to a 
now stubbornly blank governor, per- 
formed at the altar of God, according 
to Lutheran rites, the ceremony which 
gave Carlotta-Augusta-Amalia-Hedvige 
to Percy-Edward-Stanton, to hold and 
to have until death did them part. Then 
forthwith—for the bride expressed her 
displeasure at any delay—rapidly, but 
to the last jot of legal formality, the 
signature of Her Serene Highness the 


Princess of Waldburg-Eisenbach in 
flourishing German handwriting was 
appended under the round, clearly writ- 
ten name of Percy Darlincourt, and 
tested by a cloud of witnessing : 
on a vellum page of the antique regist« 
of the Castle of Walk osm 

“Now, Herr Castellan,” said the 
bride with great composure, as she re- 
moved her veil; but it was seen how 


of exhaustion  sur- 
“escort us to the car 


deep a_ shadow 
rounded her eyes, 
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riage. I thank you for your fatherly 
care these long weeks. But, when the 
cage door is at last open, it is not to 
be expected that the caged bird will 
remain an instant longer than she can 
help!” 

This was, perhaps, an imprudent 
speech. No doubt she realized it, for 
the bridegroom felt her hand tremble of 
a sudden, and press nervously on his 
arm, as they slowly moved through 
galleries and anterooms to the court of 
honor. But she never faltered in her 
bearing. 

“God bless your 
said the castellan as her 
the step of the carriage. 

“There is no Highness here. There 
is an end to sham and tinsel,” she 
retorted, laughing, on the verge of hys- 
terics. “There is only Mrs. Darlin- 
court, thank God! Adieu, Herr Cas- 
tellan !” 


9 


Serene Highness! 
foot touched 


It was not until the drumming and 
rumbling of horseshoes and wheels over 
the sonorous drawbridge were replaced 
by clatter and rattle over the hard, 
frosty road, stretching beautifully, il- 
limitably ahead, that she drew her first 
free breath and dropped all effort at 
composure. She turned, with quick 
movement, to the lover of a few hours, 





now lord and master, met the ardent 
urting of his eye; and a happy smile, 
uddenly relaxing the tension of the 
lovely, strain-worn face, filled the whole 

ld about him with radiance 

She ink against his high-beating 
heart, and nestle mall, yielding, into 
the tenderness of strong arms. And in 
the wide-opening pansy eyes the tears 


ran down the small white face. 
h, life, life at last!’ she murmured. 
“Life and love!” she added, as he bent 
his head to kiss those tears. 


iaiaies 
rose, 
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AT was incredible to Lorimer’s 
twentieth-century vision that 
the old ladies should exist at 
all. That they should, in ex- 
isting, be absolutely and de- 
lightfully unconscious of their own rare- 
ness, surprised him infinitely less—no 
more is a dried rose aware of its sweet- 
ness, or an old love letter sentient to the 
flush it wakens. When for the first 
time he crossed their threshold, he 
trod lightly, with an instinctive sense of 
holy ground, and many later pilgrimages 
had not effaced the illusion. 





The maidenly old house on Myrtle 
Street sat primly among its clustered 
dahlias, and candytuft, and sweet Wil- 


among her embroidery 
from the first encoun- 
haven for his 


liam, like a lady 
silks: and 
ter, Lorimer 
fancies. 

He was a lonely fellow of few friends 
and fewer intimacies, so that the gentle, 
eager welcome the old ladies offered had 
a savor of home, for which the boy in 
him answered, and was grateful. Being 
a poet, of sorts, he was happy in the 
gracious twilight atmosphere of other 
days the house afforded; and, over and 
beyond the appeal to his fastidious 
senses, he had discovered in Miss Mary 
a likeness to his mother, which touched 
and held him—a faint, fragrant reminis- 
cence of the tender woman whom he 
had adored through a moody boyhood, 
and mourned with a desperate unhappi- 


there, 
found a 


ness when she died during the one year 
of his student life abroad. 

The strand of his feeling, therefore, 
was woven of many cords, and grew 
stronger with the passing of days, for 
Lorimer’s loyalty was of the unusual 
quality, conspicuous chiefly by its ab- 
sence in artistic souls; and he gave to 
the old ladies, those delicate daughters 
of yesterday, something of that love 
that his mother, in dying, had thrown 
reluctantly back upon itself. 

There was no lesser warmth in the 
return they made him. 

“Our friends,’ Miss 
say, “are all we have—our 
our flowers.” 

And Miss Martha, the younger, 
echo of Miss Mary, would smile, 
nod her head as shyly as a girl. 

“Friends and flowers—we don’t need 
anything else, do we?” 

“You have a great deal more than 
most,” said Lorimer, and envied them 
sincerely. 

He brought a great many of his own 
varying disappointments, and laid them 
in Miss Mary’s lap for healing. It was 
she who knew first that he failed in the 
endeavor to publish a slender volume of 
his poems; and it was she who encour- 
aged him sweetly to forget it. 

“You can always try again,” 
soned, leaning forward in her big, 
chintz-covered armchair, her small, dry 
hands clasped tightly upon her gray 


Mary used to 
friends and 


paler 
and 


she rea- 
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alpaca lap. “When you can do nothing 
else, you can try again.” 

Lorimer looked’ up keenly for the 
laugh that should have gone with the 
words, but Miss Mary was very softly 
in earnest. 

“Tsn’t it so?” she insisted. 

He yielded a reluctant assent. 

“Ye-es, I suppose 

“T am sure of it,” said Miss Mary 
gently. “When you are young, you can 
have anything for the waiting. It is 
like that with youth. Only—you do not 





want to wait. Isn’t it so?” - 
“That’s it,” he objected restlessly. 
“The waiting. The not knowing. 


What's a fellow to do while he waits?” 

“Try again,” said Miss Mary, coming 
back in a circle to the point of her sym- 
pathetic starting. She added, with a 
wistful afterthought, her glasses shining 
in a chance flicker of the fire on the 
hearth: “Suppose you had not the 
years left you in which to wait?” 

But Lorimer balked at that unhappy 
suggestion. He got up and went to the 
tinkling old piano that had stood in one 
corner of the room for all the old ladies’ 
gentle, even lives, and touched the keys 
with the hand of a lover. 

“What’ll I sing?” he asked lightly. 
“We've had enough of me and my trou- 
bles! ‘The Last Rose of Summer?’ 
‘Believe Me if All?’ 

Hie sat down suddenly on the faded, 
creaking stool; and the tender protesta- 
tions of an earlier day—a day that had 
time to love gracefully—rippled from 
beneath his wooing fingers. 

Miss Mary, in her big, deep chair 
sighed pleasurably and folded her hands 
together, as she had been taught to do, 
in the acquirement of repose. Across 
the room, in the shadow of the high- 
backed sofa, with a plump, stuffed has- 
sock beneath her feet, Miss Martha 
achieved a like, ry restfulness. 

‘Believe me if all those endearing 
young charms,” sang Lorimer, in a 
warm, husky tenor, with an appealing 
sweetness in the upper notes. He 
touched the keys, and they tinkled in a 
flow like clear water. ‘Which I gaze 
on so fondly to-day.’ ; 

The tall clock by the door ticked 
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heavily across the silence when the song 
was done. ° 

“That is one of mother’s songs,” said 
Miss Mary softly at last. 

It was a delicate habit of the old la- 
dies to speak always of their mother, 
dead these twenty-five years and more, 
as if she were just in the next room, 
and might open the door upon them at 
any moment. 

“Sing again!” begged Miss Martha 
happily, and Lorimer sang again. 

He sang “Drink To Me Only With 
Thine Eyes” and “I Dreamt That I 
Dwelt in Marble Halls.” Then he 
changed suddenly, and swung into a 
plaintive, simpler melody, “The Days 
Go Slowly By, Lorena.” 

Miss Mary took his hand in both of 
hers when he left the piano, and came 
back to the cheerful fire. 

“Now, where did you ever hear 
that?” she asked him affectionately. 
“We used to sing it during the war.” 

Lorimer did not tell her that he had 
been at some pains to seek out and learn 
the old song and bring it to its proper 
setting. 

“T only sing you,” he explained 
whimsically, “the songs that belong 
here.” 

It was a twilight in late November, 
and the small room was warm with the 
leaping fire; but its one steady light 
came from a low brass lamp on the 
piano that cast its luminous are only a 


little way upon the walls 

Lorimer strolled back presently, 
1. 1° . a “Vi 
hands in his pockets, the flicker of an 





1 ! yes, to tare 
at the picture of 
where the light was brigh 
She was not a small la 
ful one. Her white shoul lers rose 
proudly from a sheathing of laces and 
furs, and the trailing richness of a 
plume swept down from a_ broad- 
brimmed hat above a low, smooth brow, 
deep eyes, and a mouth that knew dis- 
dainfully its own soft temptation. 
‘*Believe me if all those endearing 
young charms,’” hummed Lorimer. 
Miss Mary, isn’t this a new picture?” 
He had not taken his eyes from it while 
he sang. 


Vy, or a rest- 
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Miss Mary and Miss Martha came 
over, fluttering and pleased to stand one 
on either side of him, like two soft 
doves all white and gray. 

“She gave it to us only yesterday,” 
said Miss Martha. 

Miss Mary explained more leisurely: 

“You must have heard us speak of 
her. She paints very pretty pictures. 
We have known her quite a long time, 
almost four years. Isn’t she beautiful? 
Miss Vivian Wharton.” 

Lorimer bit back a faint exclamation. 

“T didn’t know,” he said at last, “that 
you knew her. I don’t believe I’ve ever 
heard you mention her.” 

“Do you know her?” exclaimed Miss 
Martha delightedly. 

Lorimer hesitated queerly. 

“I’ve heard of her.” And there was 
much in his mind back of his words. 
He certainly had heard of her—rumor, 
indeed, but not to her advantage. 

“She is quite an artist,” Miss Mary 
admitted proudly. She pointed to a 
sketch of the porch, with its trailing 
crimson rambler, that hung at a little 
distance upon the wall. “She did that 
for us.” 

“Our porch,” added Miss Martha 
eagerly. 

Lorimer murmured indistinctly that 
it was charming. As a matter of fact, 
the sketch was glaringly crude, a marvel 
of misplaced coloring. 

“Do you know Miss Wharton very 
well?” he asked curiously, coming back 
to the photograph, with its indolent eyes 
and scornful mouth. 

“Oh, very well, indeed,” Miss Mary 
assured him. And “Yes, indeed,” 
echoed Miss Martha. 

“She comes very often to see us,” 
Miss Mary added presently. “She likes 
to come in to tea on Sunday afternoons. 
She says it is so quiet here. She is 
often very tired with all the work she 
does, and she likes our simple little 
home. She will sit there for hours in 
the big chair, with her pretty feet on the 
hearth—she wears the most beautiful 
and talk, and talk, and talk, 





shoes 


with Martha and me. She says she 
comes here when she is unhappy, and 
it helps her.” 


, 


“T can very well believe it,” said 
Lorimer, with a kind of grim softness. 

He looked at the big chair by the 
hearth with questioning eyes, as if he 
expected to see there the warm, knowl- 
edgable beauty of the lady in the pic- 
ture, leaning wearily back upon the lit- 
tle pink and blue sprigs of the faded 
chintz, and stretching white hands 
along the chair’s old stolid arms. 

“IT don’t think I’ve ever heard you 
speak of her,” he said again, and 
changed the subject. 

It jarred somewhat upon his mental 
sense. The correlated significance of 
trailing plume and deep, indifferent 
eyes failed utterly of any adjustment 
with Miss Mary’s delicate repose or 
Miss Martha’s echoing softness, so that 
for a time, perplexed and dissatisfied, 
he kept away from Myrtle Street, and 
the old ladies wondered at his absence. 

Then a lowering, rainy Sunday even- 
ing, with a chill wind whistling at the 
windows, and shadows accumulating in 
the house, drove him out upon the 
world for cheer; and he set his feet 
upon the mat at the old ladies’ door, and 
scraped his muddy shoes in a repentant 
home-coming. 

Miss Martha opened the door to him, 
softly delighted. 

“We thought you must be ill,” she 
said flutteringly. ‘Come in to the fire. 
Sister will be so glad.’ 

Lorimer left his hat and his long, 
damp overcoat upon the rack in the 
hall, that groaned beneath its unaccus- 
tomed burden, and followed Miss 
Martha into the firelight. 

Miss Mary rose to meet him, both 
pretty withered hands held out in wel- 
come; and beyond her, in the chintz- 
covered old armchair, a lady sat still, 
unsmiling. It was Vivian Wharton, as 
Lorimer in the first moment of realizing 
a stranger had known it must be; and 
she was very lovely. She leaned back 
in a nest of loosened furs, and a wide 
hat shadowed her eyes; but the curved, 
red mouth was softer than the picture 
had shown it, and her hands, lying 
along the arms of the great old chair, 
were slender, and white, and incredibly 
beautiful. 


see 2 ee 
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“How do you do?” she said when 
Lorimer had been presented to her. 

She did not even lean forward in her 
chair; but when she spoke she smiled 
graciously. 

Lorimer murmured the necessary 
commonplace, and sat down by Miss 
Mary on the other side of the fire. 

He watched Miss Wharton with trou- 
bled, speculative eyes, and a manner 
irreproachably impersonal. But as she 
talked, he forgot to question. Her 
voice was low and sympathetic, and she 
emphasized her phrases with little sig- 
nificant movements of the cool white 
hands, so that even the commonest com- 
monplace took on something of impor- 
tance. Once she moved restlessly, 
thrusting one foot from beneath the 
dark, smooth folds of her gown; and 
Lorimer caught the softness of suéde, 
the glint of a small brass buckle. He 
remembered idly that Miss Mary had 
said she wore beautiful shoes. 

Presently Miss Mary asked for a 
song, and Lorimer moved away from 
the little group about the fire with a 
feeling of inexplicable relief. He sang 
“Lorena” and ‘Comin’ Thro’ the Rye” 
with an absent-minded feeling, and a 
kind of drowsy pathos keyed to the fire- 
lit quiet of the room. Then, on an im- 
pulse he scarcely himself fathomed, he 
dr 1 into the searching sweetness of 
J p. the 
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When he had done, there was a little 





He turned on the stool to see her 
answer. It came with a slow, amused 
lifting of drooping eyelids. 

“Why do you ask?” said Miss Whar- 
ton. “Thank you 4: 

When the old ladies had gently with- 
drawn to fetch the tea things, she looked 
hi htly, smiling a little. 
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at him Sstrai 


“How well you sing,” she said gra- 


ciously. “Surely you knew that—but I 
thought singers hated to be thanked.” 

Lorimer, convicted of a schoolboy 
crudeness, moved resentfully under the 
suggestion, and frowned. 

“T didn’t want- “4 

“Then why should you’ ask? 
Doesn’t one care for music as a matter 
of course, if one isn’t deaf or dull?” 

Lorimer leaned an elbow on_ the 
mantelshelf and stared at the fire. 

“One isn’t necessarily deaf or dull. 
Just as often one’s likes are blunted 
from overuse.” 

Miss Wharton looked up at him 
sharply, and he met her look in silence. 
There was a long, curious interval, and 
at the end of it her eyes evaded him 
languidly. 

“You mean, I suppose,” she offered 
slowly, “that in music, as in everything 
else, one loves sometimes not wisely but 
too well.” 

She shrugged indifferent shoulders, 
leaving the question open to his agree- 
ment; but to Lorimer’s sensitive under- 
standing it was as if she had read his 
thought and parried it. 

It was not long after this that he 
came upon her one evening in the dusk, 
waiting at the unopened door of the old 
ladies, her face flushed and smiling in 
a background of shadowy furs, her 





i 
arms full of red roses, long-stemmed 
and fragrant. 

“You are just in time,” she cried im- 
periously as he came up the walk be 
tween ( I Ling 
bit I] 4 i « . .. 
lre | I ) Ll’; S Cc 
Miss Mary isn’t t. 

“Hardly,” Lorimer admitted, soft- 
ened, in spite of himself, to the rich, 


eager youth of her smile and the wel- 
coming frankness of her eyes. 

“T wanted Miss Mary to have these 
roses,” she added, while he rang vigor- 
ously and rattled the doorknob in im- 
‘before hey begin to 


patient nngers, 


wilt. Do you hear any one moving: 

“Not a soul,” he answered, after a 
moment’s vain endeavor to see through 
the frosted glass of the old paneled 
door. ‘Not a soul; but they can’t both 


” 


be out. 
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“I’m sure they can’t,” agreed Miss 
Wharton. “Ring again. Heavens! 
Isn’t it cold!” She stooped her cheek 
to the crimson flowers as if for warmth. 

“That’s a sweet fire, but not much 
comfort in it. You're very generous 
with your roses.” 

Lorimer sent a long peal echoing 
through the quiet little house. 

“T had more than I wanted,” she pro- 
tested quickly; “and it’s so quaint that 
a little gray dove like Miss Mary should 
care for red roses. I get an absolutely 
selfish pleasure out of giving them to 
her.” 

She spoke hurriedly, almost with a 
girlish impulsiveness, and Lorimer 
thawed, past intention or logic. 

“T see a light in the back of the hall,” 
he announced gayly. “Some one’s com- 
ing. It’s a very delightful selfishness, 
if you'll pardon my saying so.” 

Then, amazed at his own readiness, 
he froze again on the instant, so obvi- 
ously that she saw his eyes averted and 
his face grow hard; and she snailed, not 
without a little cynical understanding. 
Yes,” she said, “I think some one is 
coming. Thanks to your assistance.” 

It was Miss Martha who opened the 
door; and she broke out, at sight of 
Lorimer and Miss Wharton, into re- 
lieved explanation and soft, nervous 
laughter. She was alone in the house. 
Miss Mary had gone out on one of her 
rare visits to an old friend; and was 
there not always danger of burglars? 

“Twas afraid,” confessed Miss 
Martha, hanging her head in proof of 
it, “to open the door.” 

She had been behind the curtains in 
the dining room, listening to the bell 
and trembling. 

“You were quite right,’”’ Miss Whar- 
ton assured her gravely. ‘Give me the 
Japanese jar, Miss Martha, and let me 
put the roses into water—they’re thirsty, 
poor things! You were quite right. 
How could you tell I might not be a 
wolf in Persian lamb? Mr. Lorimer 
couldn’t. And I’m sure he’s very wise, 
too, as wisdom goes.”’ 

She flung a scornful, half-laughing 
look at Lorimer, busying herself with 
adjusting her flowers in the tall old jar 
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of Japanese bronze that Miss Martha 
had brought and set before her; but be- 
neath that mocking challenge, Lorimer 
thought he sensed a certain unwilling 
hurt. 

He only smiled, however, watching 
her out of grave, questioning eyes, and 
Miss Martha patted his coat sleeve with 
gentle, tentative finger tips. 

“Did you come together?” she asked 
eagerly. “How nice!” 

Miss Wharton opened her lips to 
speak, then closed them in a firm, red, 
smiling line. She left the onus of ex- 
planation to Lorimer, and he accepted 
it casually enough. 

“IT met Miss Wharton at the door. 
She hadn’t been able to get in, you 
know.” 

When Miss Martha had left them 
presently to open the door to another 
ring, and they heard Miss Mary’s sweet 
old voice in the hall, Lorimer faced the 
unsmiling glance of two disdainful 
eyes, feeling himself, somehow, strange- 
ly thrust into the offender’s place. 

“How you dislike me!” said Miss 
Wharton coolly. “I wonder why ?” 

“You are mistaken,” he began hur- 
riedly; but she made him a_ superb 
gesture of denial with one lifted hand. 

“Please!” she said. “I am not blind.” 

There was no room for further pro- 
test on his part, or accusation on hers, 
in the face of Miss Mary’s affectionate 
welcome, and her instant delight in the 


roses. Afterward, it came home to 
Lorimer in a useless thrashing out of 
circumstances and cases that a mere 


second meeting scarcely warranted Miss 
Wharton’s assumption that he disliked 
her. There was no right or reason for 
any feeling on his part either for or 
against, yet to htmself he admitted a 


‘trifle ruefully that the feeling was there. 


He had been strongly attracted by her 
radiant personality glowing against the 
tenderly neutral background of the old 
ladies; and in equal measure he had 
been strongly repelled by the knowledge 
of what men said of that personality 
and its owner. It was something of a 
resentful regret to him that one of 
whom the world hinted ugly things 
should enter into the exquisite peace of 
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the house on Myrtle Street, and that 
Miss Mary’s soft, wrinkled cheek 
should be laid against those crimson 
roses, all too symbolic perhaps of their 
giver’s wayward intensity of living. In 
the frequent and inevitable meetings 
that followed, he held himself aloof 
with a reserve that only escaped churl- 
ishness by reason of a controlled for- 
mality and the unconscious winning 
kindliness of his manner. 

For all that, he could not at times 
be sure of a just ground for resentment. 
Miss Wharton’s name was always on 
the old ladies’ lips, and the small tokens 
of her thought for them forever in sight. 
There were her roses in the tall, bronze 
jar, her magazines, changed monthly, 
upon the table in the sitting room; and 
more than once Miss Mary displayed to 
him, with a tender pride, the tempting 
delicacy of a plump brown quail or 
white grapes showing daintily under 
cover of their own green leaves. 

“She thinks of everything,” said Miss 
Mary. “There is nothing we might 
care for that she forgets. It is always 
such a grief to me that my mother could 
not have known her. And her life is 
so full. She is young, and brilliant, and 
happy. Isn’t it wonderful that she can 
turn aside to care for two old women 
like Martha and me?” 

“Old women! Why, Miss Mary!” 
cried Lorimer reproachfully. “How 
can you?” 

Miss Martha looked ready to cry. 

“At least,” Miss Mary conceded, 
prettily flattered, ‘“‘we must seem old 
women to her. She is so young and so 
lovely, isn’t she?” 

“She is all of that,” said Lorimer, 


* quite sincerely. 


He noticed with a regretful fear that 
Miss Mary herself looked sadly older 
than she had done a year ago, and that 
the little husky cough the winter always 
brought her was now more than ever 
troublesome. 

He was not surprised, when he came 
back to the little house a week later, 
to be told that its mistress was ill and 
could not see him. Miss Martha ex- 
plained flutteringly, and with tears very 
near her eyes, that Miss Mary’s cold 
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had grown worse, and that the doctor 
said unless she took to her bed and 
stayed there, he would not promise her 
freedom from pneumonia. Miss Whar- 
ton had just been to see them, Miss 
Martha said, and had sat with the in- 
valid for an hour. 

Lorimer fancied an evanescent whis- 
per of roses drifting out from the warm 
little room and eddying about him for 
a moment in the street. 

He went to a florist’s that night be- 
fore going back to his shabby, comforta- 
ble quarters uptown, and had a great 
box of violets sent up to Miss Mary, 
to the considerable detriment of his 
slender pocketbook. He had a hazy 
idea, left over from some half-forgotten 
illness of his mother’s, that violets were 
not too fragrant for sick senses; and he 
wrote on the card that went with the 
flowers: 


Do hurry and be well, dear Miss Mary. 


It was a vagrant, boyish impulse that 
pleased Miss Mary ineffably when she 
read it. 

He telephoned once or twice a week 
after that to the next-door neighbor, for 
there was nothing so distractingly mod- 
ern as a telephone in the old ladies’ 
house, and the answer was always the 
same, that Miss Mary was feeling a lit- 
tle better, thank you. 

Then one night, with alarming sud- 
denness, the message was different. 
Miss Mary was very, very ill, said the 
sympathetic neighbor uneasily; and, to 
Lorimer’s earnest request to be told if 
there was anything he could do, she 
added that he might, perhaps, if he 
could spare the time, be very useful to 
the old ladies. There was no man about 
the place, and it might be better 

So Lorimer put on his hat and coat, 
and went out in the face of a stinging 
February norther. The house on Myrtle 
Street was lit in every window, and the 
door opened instantly to his careful 
ring. 

“Oh, it’s you,” said Miss Wharton 
quietly. ‘I’m very glad.” 

She motioned him into the sitting 
room, where a fire was burning on the 
hearth, and went back without further 
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ado into the room that Lorimer knew 
to be Miss Mary’s. 

When she came out again presently, 
she had a little saucepan of water that 
she set in upon the fire to boil, and drew 
up the big armchair to wait for it. 

“T must go back in a few moments,” 
she said in a low voice. “I suppose you 
came to ask about Miss Mary. She is 
very ill, poor dear!” 

“I came to see,” said Lorimer ear- 
nestly, “if they had any use for me. 
Isn’t there something that I can do? 
Errands to the drug store, or the doc- 
tor? Mrs. Norton, next door, suggested 
that there was no man about the place, 
and I might be useful. I can stay all 
night if they need me—here in the sit- 
ting room.” 

She looked at him quickly, her eyes 
softening. Her face was very sweet 
with womanly anxiety, and a little wave 
of dark hair, loosened from the coil, lay 
across her cheek, half curling. It gave 
a touch of unexpected innocence to a 
face else beautifully mature. 

“That’s good of you,” she said softly. 

Lorimer made a little gesture of dis- 
sent. 

“Miss Mary has been very good to 
me. I’d do anything I could.” 

“Well,” she admitted musingly, “I’m 
not sure you couldn’t help. It would be 
thoroughly convenient ?” 

He waived consideration of that in 
silence. 

“You could stay here in front of the 
fire all night. You see, Miss Martha is 
rather helpless. I shall probably be 
here all night myself, and the doctor 
couldn’t stay. He will have to be sent 
for if her fever rises. Yes, if you will, 
I think Miss Mary would be grateful 
to you.” 

She took the little saucepan in which 
the water was now bubbling and hiss- 
ing, and went back into the other room, 
her feet making no sound upon the un- 
carpeted floor. He heard Miss Martha’s 
nervous questioning, and the other’s 
soft, slower answer, then silence, and 
an elusive odor of drugs drifting out 
through the door set barely ajar. 

Lorimer settled himself in his chair 


before the fire of glowing coals, and 


waited through two quiet hours, in 
which the ticking of the clock and the 
singing of the fire on the hearth were 
the only living noises. Once Miss 
Wharton came to the door and told him 
that there were books on the table if 
he cared to read. Miss Mary was rest- 
ing, she said. But she spoke almost in 
a whisper, and went back at once into 
the other room. 

Lorimer took up a copy of Tennyson 
that lay on the table behind him, and 
opened it at the “Idylls of the King.” 
In the still, fire-warm hush of the room 
the old ladies had colored with their 
gentle presence, he dreamed for a little 
among the purple and gold of chivalry, 
seeing through a mesh of delicately 
woven words Elaine’s pale face, the 
rose-red treachery of Guinevere, the 
somber Lady of Shalott; but gradually 
the world drew away from him, the 
music of the master’s verse blurred ex- 
quisitely soft, and with his head on his 
breast he slept. 

It was after midnight when he 
opened his eyes on a kneeling figure 
that fed fresh coals to the fire with 
white, strong, beautiful hands, and 
moved softly for fear of awakening 
him. 

“How is she?” asked Lorimer guard- 
edly. 

In that first dazed moment of sense 
returning, he had met and evaded a 
mad dream, and it left him shaky. Miss 
Wharton, kneeling, turned to look at 
him, shielding her face from the flame. 

“I thought you were asleep,” she said 
softly. “I’m afraid she is much worse. 
I was thinking whether I should send 
you for the doctor or not. She can't 
rest, and she is suffering dreadfully.” 

“Let me go, by all means,” he decided 
at once. 

She followed him into the hall; and 
a subtle feeling of comradeship in the 
face of danger came over him. 

“You know where to find him? Doc- 
tor Leftwich, on Seventh and Elm. 
You can’t miss his sign.” 

“T’ll find him,” said Lorimer, slipping 
into his coat. 

“Tell him her fever has gone up and 
that she is suffering. I am a little 
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frightened—Miss Martha can’t help me, 
you know,” 

“Don’t be afraid,” said Lorimer. He 
put his hand over hers with an in- 
stinctive, protecting clasp. “I'll get him 
here at once.” 

The door had closed behind him be- 
fore the slow color flooded Miss Whar- 
ton’s face. 

The doctor, when he came, was grave 
and concerned after the manner of his 
kind. The faint smell of drugs grew 
stronger with his ministrations; and 
once, when the door lay slightly ajar, a 
moan sounded wearily across the si- 
lence. 

It wrung Lorimer as if the pain had 
been his own. 


Some hours later, the doctor came out 
into the sitting room, and paused very 
quietly at the door. 

“Mr. Lorimer,” he said, “Miss Whar- 
ton tells me I can leave things in your 
hands—and hers.” 

Lorimer’s face whitened abruptly. 

The man nodded. 

“Sometimes,” he said, “we’re not 
much use—we doctors. Her heart was 
bad. I’ve given the sister some bro- 
mide. Well, I'll be back. I’ve got a 
man dying up the street here.”’ 

His steady commonplace carried a 
note of sorrow. He hesitated, with his 
hand on the doorknob. 

“Too bad! Too bad!” he muttered. 
“She was a dear old soul.” 

Lorimer did not answer. The door 
opened and closed. 

There was the first pallid grayness 
of dawn in the corners, and the fire had 
burned to a flicker of coals under drift- 
ing ashes. 

When Vivian Wharton crossed the 
room, Lorimer turned, still without a 
word. 

“He told you?” she said. 

There were deep shadows beneath her 
eyes. 

“Yes,” said Lorimer. “He told me.” 

“Miss Martha is asleep,” she added 
wearily. “It seems strange. It was all 
over so soon. I told the doctor that you 
and I would see to everything. They 
have no one.” 


“T will do anything you say,” said 
Lorimer. 

She looked at him—and past him. 

“That is good of you. Thank you. I 
dare say there will not be much.” 

After a moment, she said curiously: 

“I must be very tired. I seem to 
think so slowly.” 

“I feel as if I had lost my mother— 
again,” said Lorimer huskily. 

“And I said Vivian Wharton. 
“I——” Her voice shook. ‘She was 
the only one I loved in all this world.” 

The dawn came in, cold, and gray, 
and mist-ridden. The last coal fell upon 
the hearth with a small, sighing crash. 

“Don’t!” said Lorimer suddenly, be- 
tween deep breaths. “For God’s sake 
don't say that! J love you.” 

She lifted her face to the light. A 
small smile, infinitely wise and infinitely 
pitiful, twisted the beautiful lips. 

“You forget,” said Vivian Wharton. 

A silence fell between them. 

Out of that silence, Lorimer went to 
her, taking her shaken hands in his. He 
spoke very softly, as if he feared to 
wake the dead, or the sleeping, in the 
room beyond. 

“T do not believe,” he said, “that what 
I heard of you was true. I do not even 
ask you to tell me. I know in my soul 
that you are a good woman—and I love 
you.” 

Then he said her name, softer yet. 

Their eyes met steadily; but at the 
last hers misted. 

“It was not true,” she told him. “I 
am not a bad woman—but when the 
world believes you bad it makes small 
difference. I have not been wise—that 
is all—and I have not cared what people 
thought. You had better let me go.” 

“Miss Mary knew,” said Lorimer 
gently. 

When presently he put his arms about 
her, she clung to him desperately, hid- 
ing her face upon his shoulder. A pas- 
sion of past loneliness tightened her 
hand in his. 

“Yes,” she whispered, “Miss Mary 
knew.” 

But as for Miss Mary, she had gone 
to a far country from which there is no 
returning. 






































+HE precise center of the earth 
is, as every one knows, at the 
corner of Broadway and 
Forty-second Street. Scoffers 
from Intervale, Michigan, 
Chicago, Illinois, Damariscotta, Maine, 
and Hough Fall, Iowa, will jeer at this 
accurate fact, and prove to you, with 
the aid of a thick geography, that you 
are clearly wrong. That is why, being 
of a sneering disposition, they still 
abide in the strange places mentioned. 
South of this exact center of the 
earth, and a few paces from the main 
road, is a place where one may enter 
and be seated among cooling palms, 
electric fans, never-idle waiters, and 
other evidences of polite civilization. 
At the very moment when one would 
desire to enter such a haven of delight, 
two friends strolled north on Broad- 





way, and paused at the proper street. 

“Sloane,” said one meditatively, “I 
can’t think of a better place than the 
Inn. Come over, have a drink, and tell 
me all.” 

“T recall the Inn with feelings of un- 
mingled pleasure,” replied the other 
“Proceed rapidly before they run out 
of limes.” 

The two friends turned, and entered. 
Tl hey selected an obscure nook in a cor- 
ner of the big room, and ordered re- 
freshments. The one addressed as 
Sloane pushed his feet out luxuriously, 
and sighed. 

“Tt’s great to be home,” he mur- 
mured. ‘‘A man’s an idiot to leave.” 

Three years before, Mr. Sloane Gor- 





don had departed for China in search 
of experience, gold, and health. He re- 
turned with the health and experience. 


One hour before these doors open, 


} 


ne 


had stumbled up the steps of the Even- 


ing Herald oftice, and shaken han 


to 
das 


with his oldest friend. The trip up- 


town followed at once. 


They sat and discoursed. Bill Cor- 


ney related the events of the 


three 


years in the city. Gordon told of the 
East. At the end of an hour, Gordon 
suddenly sat up, and stared across the 


dim room. 


“Dill,” he said abruptly, “isn’t that 
old Tom Pullitzer? Why, of course, it 


is. Wait a minute!” 


He rose to his feet. Corney dragged 


him back, and hissed: 









“You let Tom Pullitzer go, Wi l 
He'll come back here, and talk us 
deaf, dumb, and blind about ga 
and his kid 1 love riy | 
can talk to h any the \ 
and just now I am ed in 
and the heathens.” 

“Why, the old boy limps,” Gord 


continued, watching the object of 
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talk as he passed through the d 


“What happened to him?” 
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chorus-girl heads and forty-foot panels 
in a studio on West Twelfth Street. 
You don’t mean to say he’s married?” 

Corney nodded gravely. 

“Finish about the pirates.” 

“Go to blazes! You tell me about 
Tom Pullitzer, or I'll get up and chase 
him down Broadway, and drag the 
truth from him.” 

Corney lighted a cigar leisurely, and 
tapped for additional refreshments. He 
blew a cloud through the leaves of a 
neighboring palm, and stared lazily at 
his returned friend. Finally he said: 

“There is a story to the Pullitzer 
business. I thought I’d save it until 
you had talked yourself dry.” 

“I'll hear it now,” Gordon said. 
“You may remember that Tom and I 
were vastly chummy once upon a time.” 

“You've been gone just about three 
years, haven’t you?” 

Gordon assented. 

“Then I presume this Pullitzer acci- 
dent came off about six months after 
you sailed. It’s funny how time jumps, 
isn’t it? You can recall the four thou- 
sand odd times we broke into his old, 
musty studio on Twelfth Street, and 
made him bring us beer? No more of 
that. Tom’s married. He has a house 
and a garden out on Long Island, where 
he grows strawberries, and pickles, and 
radishes, and all sorts of junk. When 
he isn’t growing things he’s talking 
about it, and when he isn’t doing that 
he’s telling you about the finest wife 
and kid that ever breathed. Occasion- 
ally he paints a picture, and sells it be- 
fore the paint’s dry. But let’s see. 

“T don’t know whether you knew as 
much about Pul’s affairs as I did. 
Three years ago we were rather thicker 
than a couple of dock thieves. He was 
making money so fast that he had to 
pack it away in barrels, and all the pic- 
ture sharps in New York were hang- 
ing around his front door or writing 
learned articles for the Artists’ Gazette, 
showing that Tom Pullitzer was a 


Whistler, and a Corot, and a couple of 
more all rolled into one. 

“He was in love, too. Oh, yes. Not 
only was he in love, but he doubled the 
dose, being a large man, and tried to 
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love two women at the same time. This 
is a well-known pastime among people 
who get into those large, red-stone pub- 
lic buildings with high walls around 
them, and iron stickers on top to keep 
you in. One of the women was a Van 
Courtney. Society, silks and _ satins, 
personal automobile, and a canary-col- 
ored chauffeur; name in the Blue List 
in heavy type, and double oodles of 
coin. Tommy loved her to distraction, 
and the next stop beyond. She used to 
come and pose for him when he wanted 
to do a spiritual head, and naturally he 
began to tell her that he couldn't live 
without her. She liked it, too. 

“The other one was a show girl. She 
was tall, and had red hair, and that’s 
all I can remember about her. When- 
ever I came, Tom used to hide her in 
his back room. Fearful that I’d sear 
away her frail beauty by staring at her, 
I presume. Tom used to spend money 
on the theatrical lady. Not ordinary 
money, but real coin. He'd go down 
cellar or to the bank, or wherever he 
kept his wealth, and gather up a few 
armfuls, and take the lady out. When 
the evening was over, the per-capita 
wealth of New York usually went up 
about nine dollars a citizen.” 

“Did either or both of them love him 
in return?” Gordon queried. 

“Ask me not. I’m telling you a story. 
Dope it out for yourself when I get to 
the end. 

“Things went on this way for 
months. The Van Courtney lady took 
Pullitzer motoring, and let him hold 
her hand. He painted six or seven 
thousand portraits of her, and stowed 
them away. No eye but his should gaze 
upon that marvelous face. That sort 
of stuff, y’ know. 

“Then Tom took the chorus lady 
around, and tried to buy the City Hall 
for her. I think her name was Rose- 
dale or something with a flower in it, 
and I’ve heard since that the real name 
was Casey or Sullivan. Anyway, he 
went on painting and loving two wom- 
en, and anybody whose bean is free 
from blowholes knows perfectly well 
that our old pal was heading for a 
smash. 
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“Well, you remember there was a 
servant in that old rickety studio build- 
ing. I can recall her this minute. She 
was slender and white-faced, and I used 
to think she had consumption, but I 
guess she didn’t. She had jet-black 
hair and soft, gray eyes, and her name 
was Mary. Remember Mary?” 

Gordon nodded. 

“She used to come up and clean out 
the studio, and I always noticed that 
her hands didn’t look red or dirty as 
they should have looked. She either 
did or did not have a mother some- 
where down in the bowels of the build- 
ing, but nobody ever cared or inquired. 
She was one of those women who al- 
ways look as though somebody was go- 
ing to strike them. Know that kind? 
Frightened look about the eyes and lips 
that are always on the verge of trem- 
bling. Once Tom cursed her for some- 
thing she did or didn’t do, and she 
flinched as though he had whaled her 
with a club. I remember giving him 
the devil about it after she went out. 

“This Mary used to wait on Pullitzer 
as though he was a helpless infant, in- 
stead of six feet of iron and wire. 
She’d fix his clothes so that he'd fall 
into them, garment by garment. She 
kept the place twice as clean as it nat- 
urally wanted to be, and on the few 
occasions Tom came home pie-eyed 
from a banquet or somewhere, it 
Mary who helped him climb the fever- 
ish and swaying stairs. I wish I hada 
servant like her. I often used to thin! 
of taking her away. 

“Well, Tom kept on loving 
ciety dame and the actress person. I 
don’t suppose he ever asked either one 
of them to marry him. If he did, he 
never told me. Now and then, we used 
to go up to the French restaurant, and 
get away with a lot of imported wine, 
and on such visits Tommy might loosen 
up and tell me things. He was pas- 
sionately fond of the Van Courtney. 
He was madly in love with the Rose- 
dale girl. 

“After out 
and over, with a wealth of deta 
would ask me, with tears in 
what he had better do. Usu 
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tears in my own eyes about the time he 
grew confidential, and I suppose my ad- 
vice to Tom must have been worth all 
of a nickel a ton. I think I told him 
once to marry them both, and live in 
Utah or Hoboken or somewhere.” 

“This is quite a long story, isn’t it?” 
Gordon interrupted cheerfully. “What 
about the lost leg? Did the chorus girl 
bite it off—or the other one?” 

“I’m coming to it. I’ve got to tell 
this thing my own way. You know 
where Pelham Parkway is, don’t you?” 

“Certainly. You shoot over it on the 
way to New Rochelle and adjacent road 
houses, and it’s used chiefly by parties 
in hired motor cars for midnight joy 
rides.” 

“Precisely. There was a night when 
Tommy Pullitzer and myself felt fool- 
ish and wicked. I had a bale of money, 
or Pullitzer had it. Anyway, there 
was untold wealth associated with us, 
and, after deciding definitely that New 
York City was a disgusting and un- 
worthy place, we walked down to Long 
Acre Square, and picked out a large, 
red, seven-passenger car that the driver 
assured us could do sixty-two miles an 
hour. 

“We're going out of town to-night,’ 
Pullitzer told the chauffeur, ‘and what 
we want principally is speed.’ 

“We got the speed. I don’t know 
whether this particular chauffeur had 
been breaking his promise to his old 
mother before we corralled him or not, 
but, anyway, he manifest 
symptoms along about ten in the even- 
ing, after we had stopped at twenty or 
thirty road houses. Tommy and I were 
sober as two appellate judges. We sim- 
ply felt good. Our driver felt good 
also, but he had something on us. Now 
that I look back, I can see that the boy 
was stewed. And not only was he 
moderately stewed, but he was stewed 
clear up to the top loft. 

“We turned into the north end of 
Pelham Parkway about eleven o’clock, 
and the road was slightly blacker than 
the inside of a huckleberry pie. Our 
festive driver spoke a few mystic 
words to his six-cylinder engine, and 
we began to come along right smart— 
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about ninety-four miles an hour, I 
judge now. They were fixing Pelham 
Parkway at the time. They are always 
fixing Pelham Parkway, so we should 
have known. Fixing it means that a lot 
of foreign workmen dig up piles of 
broken rock, and make neat heaps at 
intervals of fifty yards along the side 
of the drive. 

“About one minute after we reached 
the ninety-mile mark, our right front 
wheel hit one of these piles of rocks, 
and after that the film grows dark for 
a moment. I started through the air 
for Trenton, New Jersey, and landed in 
the ditch. The driver went over his 
wheel, and through the wind shield, 
and Pullitzer fell on the side of the 
road, with the broken car on top of 
him. 

“When I came back to life, there 
wasn’t a sound. The chauffeur was 
unconscious, and so was Pullitzer. I 
can rémember sitting up in a dazed 
way, and staring at the single light that 
remained burning on the car. 1 got on 
my feet, and discovered that my in- 
sides were mussed up considerably, but 
that I could walk. I found the driver 
coming back to life, but I couldn't get 
any answer from Tommy. He was 
there with the front part of the ma- 
chine crushing his right leg, and, if he 
wasn’t dead, he was pretty nearly so. 

“After untold ages another car came 
along, and helped us. We pulled Tom- 
my from under the machine, lifted him 
into the other, and in twenty minutes 
he was lying on a bed in the back room 
of Cavanaugh’s road house, still uncon- 
scious. 

“Then they telephoned for surgeons. 
Anybody could see that Pullitzer’s right 
leg was no longer for this world, and 
maybe Pullitzer himself was going with 
the leg. The sawbones assured me that 
Tommy had a chance, but it was a slen- 
der one. They had to cut off the leg. 
Maybe he would die, and maybe he 
wouldn’t. They’re a cheerful lot, these 
surgeons! 

“Finally Tommy woke up, and sur- 
veyed the scene. He took it like a man 
when we broke the news to him. 

“*So I’m going to lose you, old leg,’ 
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‘Well, so long! 
We've had many a good tramp to- 


he said, trying to grin. 


gether. Doc, do I die?” 

“The meat cutter told him he might. 
Then Tommy and I had a quiet little 
talk, with me leaning over the bed, and 
trying to forget my own pains, which 
were ample and sufficient, believe me. 

“I told him that if he had to die, I'd 
be willing to wind up his earthly af- 
fairs for him. I must have been a lit- 
tle ray of sunshine around that bed of 
pain, but remember, I was bunged up 
also. Naturally, I thought about the 
two women—the Rosedale girl and the 
Van Courtney. 

“Do you want to see them before— 
before they cut off the leg?” I asked 
him. 

“Tommy nodded. 

“ ‘Which one?’ ” I asked. 

“*Both. Telephone to both of them. 
You'll find their numbers in the little 
red book in my vest pocket.’ 

“He was talking in a whisper by this 
time, so I went through his clothes, and 
found the numbers. I went to the 
phone, and called up Miss Rosedale. 
She answered. I told her that Tom 
Pullitzer had met with an accident, and 
was about to have his leg amputated. 
He might die before morning. ‘Hop 
into a taxicab, and cgme out to Cava- 
naugh’s road house off Pelham Park- 
way. ” 

“What did she say?” Gordon asked. 

“She said, in her clear, dulcet tones, 
that she couldn’t come. She had an 
engagement, and at that very minute 
she was leaving the house to fill it. It 
was fortunate that I had called when I 
did. She was very sorry and grieved, 
and she hoped that Mr. Pullitzer would 
recover. That was all she said.” 


“And she loved Tommy,” Gordon 
mused. “Strange are women. What 


did you do then?” 

“T called up the other number, and 
got Miss Van Courtney’s home. She 
was absent. Her maid informed me that 
she was expected home at any minute. 

“Well, after that I went back to 
where Tom was moaning, and told him 
how things stood. The surgeons hov- 
ered about with their shiny cutters, and 
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we all held a consultation, including 
Pullitzer himself. The decision of the 
meeting was that the painter had a few 
hours to live, anyway, and after that he 
might croak, and might not. There- 
fore, as it didn’t make any particular 
difference either way, the conference 
decided not to amputate for a while. 
Tommy Pullitzer decided this by him- 
self, the surgeons voting nay. He had 
me go back to the phone, and notify 
Miss Van Courtney’s maid of his con- 
dition, and ask her to have Miss Van 
Courtney come to Cavanaugh’s as soon 
as she returned home. 

“Then the doctors shot some more 
morphine into Pul, and we all sat 
around and waited. Tommy was slowly 
bleeding to death, but he was cheerful. 
The surgeons groaned in impatience 
and subdued rage. Tommy _ was 
adamant. 

**You can’t cut off my leg till I give 
the word,’ he said firmly. ‘It’s my par- 
ticular leg, and when you get ready to 
cut I’m ready to pass on. Therefore, 
we wait until my friend comes.’ 

“That was all there was to it. Pul- 
litzer was simply set on having a final 
look at the woman and a few words with 
her. The fact that the Rosedale party 
failed to show up only made him more 
determined about Van Courtney. He 
kept twisting and turning in the bed, 
and watching the door, listening for 
outside noises, and generally acting as 
though there was but one human being 
left in the world beside himself. It 

is pitiful to see big Pullitzer lying 
there waiting for a society dame whose 
head he painted so often. It was baby- 
ish ina way. Something like a drown- 
ing man hanging on to a stick of spa- 
ghetti. Every now and then he'd mut- 
ter: ‘She'll come! She'll come!’ and 
all the time the hand was _ nibbling 
around the clock, and the blood was 
oozing away from Tommy’s body. 

“Well, about three o’clock in the 
morning things got worse. Tommy was 
so feeble he could barely gasp along, 
and the surgeons were walking back 
and forth like a lot of caged tigers. I 
was sitting at the head of the bed, pass- 
ing my hand over Tommy’s cold fore- 
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head, and wondering whether I'd live 
through it myself, when we heard a 
noise. We all heard it about the same 
instant. I sat up with a jerk. Tommy 
moved restlessly, and the doctors 
stopped walking around. 

“From somewhere outside came the 
roar of a motor car. 

“I could feel my blood tingle with 
every sputter of the approaching en- 
gine. The machine rolled up to the 
front of Cavanaugh’s, and stopped. We 
could hear the door click and slam shut. 
A minute later the door whizzed open, 
and there stood the girl.” 

“The Van Courtney girl,” interrupt- 
ed Gordon, with a smile, “or the chorus 
lady who couldn’t come because she 
had a date?” 

“Wrong,” replied Corney quietly. 
“There stood Mary, the servant girl, 
unwinding a big veil from her head, 
and looking around with those big eyes 
of hers.” 

Gordon gave vent to a subdued ex- 
clamation. Corney went on: 

“She threw her coat on a chair, and 
came over to where I sat.  Pullitzer 
turned toward her feebly. She knelt 
down beside the bed, and took his head 
in her arms, and I knew immediately 
that my job at the head of the bed was 
over. I moved away. Pullitzer stared 
at the white face beside him. He 
winked rapidly a few times, and then he 
began to cry—I hope to drop dead if 
he didn’t—big Tom Pullitzer! Mary 
slipped her arm under his neck, and he 
reached for her. She was crying by 
this time, and I think I began to do a 
few sobs myself. 

“Anyway, the surgeons pushed me 
out of the room, but they didn’t move 
Mary. Tommy clung to her like I used 
to hang onto my mother’s hand when 
the pater came along with a barrel stave 
after I'd committed a youthful crime of 
some sort. They wanted Mary to go 
away while they sawed off Tom’s leg, 
but she refused to move, and the opera- 
tion started about three-thirty. It was 
over in no time. Mary watched every- 
thing that happened, and saw Tom 
come back from the ether. He had a 
devil of a time for a few hours. Then 
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he took hold of the life line again, and 
held on tight. I guess that’s about the 
end of the story.’ 

“End of the story!’ said Gordon. 
“Not for a minute! How about 
Mary ?” 

“Well, you just saw Tom Pullitzer 
limping through this room, didn’t you? 
And I’m telling you that he’s perpetu- 
ally talking people to death about his 
wife and baby: Didn’t I mention that 
his wife is a slender little thing with 
jet-black hair, and soft, gray eyes, and 
lips that always seem trembling. Mary’s 
his wife, you stupid ass! And the kid 
is some kid, even if he does overtalk 
the subject. He got better. They 
moved him to a hospital a few days 
after the operation, and Mary went 
along. She didn’t leave him until he 
was better, and then he married her, 
lying in a big chair down on Long 
Island.” 

“Wait a minute,” Gordon said 
slowly. “The Van Courtney girl didn’t 
come at all, did she?” 

Corney shook his head. 

“That’s strange, isn't it? The two 


women you telephoned failed to come 
to the man who loved them. And yet, 


Mary, the one who was not notified at 
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all, mysteriously and inexplicably ap- 
peared at the moment before possible 
death. Is that right?” 

“Correct.” 

“How did she know that Pullitzer 
lay at the point of dissolution ?” 

“Blamed if I know,” Corney re- 
turned. “It’s simply one of those pe- 
culiar cases one reads about. A mind 
in tune with another somehow man- 






ages to receive a psychical message. 
That's the only way I can explain it.” 

Gordon grinned slowly. 

“Bill,” he said, “you're an awful 
liar.” 

Corney bristled. 

“Why am 1?” he blustered. 

“When you were out there in the 
telephone room at Cavanaugh’s for the 
purpose of phoning Van Courtney and 
Rosedale, you didn’t phone anybody 
else, did you? You didn’t forget to 
phone the Van Courtney girl and the 
Rosedale girl altogether, and just phone 
to Mary, did you?” 

“No, I didn’t. Of course I didn't,” 
retorted Corney indignantly. 

“Bill,” said Gordon, patting him af- 





fectionately on the shoulder, ‘you're a 
gigantic and colossal liar. Let's have 


wh 


something wet on our palates.” 
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Miss Priscilla MacIntyre 
gasped and stepped back pre- 
cipitately. Probably it was 
the first time in her life that 
she had been spoken to as though she 
were just an ordinary young woman 
whose charms—and in her case they 
were considerable—made no _ greater 
impression than was expressed in a 
casual glance. 

For a moment she was generous 
enough to think that the heat had over- 
come the young man on the bridge of 
the yacht Sunbeam, which her guardian, 
Sir Joseph Ruffe, had chartered for a 
cruise in the East. They were in the 
Red Sea when she received the check 
to a career which hitherto had been all- 
All day a haze had rested 
on the thick, blue-red waters. The at- 
mosphere was heavy, oppressive, and 
sickeningly pungent. Most of the guests 
were stretched in the bows, trying to 
catch the faint breeze which the Sun- 
beam created by her own momentum. 
Sir Joseph himself was too sun weary 
to sleep, and too tired even to growl at 
the Mohammedan “boy” whose special 
duty it was to waft the punkah over 
the expansive red face. 

Restless, as always, 





conquering. 


Miss MacIntyre 


had climbed to the bridge in order to 
ask the second officer 
at the 


“to give a guess” 
date on which the Sunbeam 


should touch Colombo. Before answer- 
ing her, he instructed the man at the 
wheel to take a point to starboard and 
keep his ears open. Then: 

“We shall not get to Colombo any the 
quicker for the passengers on this tub 
invading the bridge as though it were 
a railway-inquiry office 

Her cheeks flushed, her big eyes 
flashed. Some women, in the circum- 
stances, would have hastened to the cap- 
tain, or Sir Joseph, and complained bit- 
terly of the insolence of subordinates. 
But Priscilla wasn’t built of that mate- 
rial. Since the day on which she left 
college, she had taken pride in her in- 
dependence of spirit; that was inherited 
from her banker father, who went from 
Rothesay to Chicago as a boy, and made 
a fortune out of the half sovereign 
which his old mother had tied up in the 
corner of a bandanna handkerchief. 

“IT was not aware that you were the 
captain of this yacht,” she observed im- 
periously. 

“No, miss, I am only the navigation 
officer. And I was not aware, when I 
joined her, that I was expected to take 
lessons in navigating from the passen- 
gers.” 

“You are not even civil.” 
brown hand was on the top rail, 


One small, 
one 


tiny foot on the lower rail; and her 
small, shapely head was thrown back 
defiantly. 
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“Civility or obsequiousness,” he re- 
torted quietly, “is often a sign of in- 
competence.” 

“T asked a simple question which an 
ordinary seaman might be expected to 
answer.” 

‘“T’m not an ordinary seaman, and I’m 
not a tourist guide. Will you be good 
enough to take your foot from that rail? 
A deck hand had to polish it this morn- 
ing, and it’s not unlikely that the beggar 
takes a pride in his work. We all have 
our ideals, miss, and it’s bitter to see 
them crushed by thoughtlessness.” 

Deliberately she stooped and wiped 
the rail with her lace handkerchief. 

“If you were not so rude,” she said 
icily, “you might be interesting. I had 
no idea that - 

“That common seamen may have un- 
common views? Now, will you kindly 
leave the bridge? There are a good 
many uncharted rocks in these waters, 
and if we should hit one it would be 
no use my complaining that you dis- 
tracted my attention. Point to port.” 
This to the man at the wheel. “If you 
should find it necessary to complain to 
the skipper, you might “s 

“What?” she demanded. 

“Tell him exactly what I have said.” 

“I think you are hateful!” And she 
stamped her foot. 

“If I piled this yacht on the rocks,” 
he replied calmly, “you’d think that I 
was incompetent; and I prefer the other 
opinion,” 

She went down the companion lad- 








der with the mien of a whipped poodle, 
because she felt that for the first time 
she had been beaten; and that men, 
especially ordinary working men, were 
not alike. 
Sir Joseph was groaning dismally 
when she shook him by the shoulder. 
“When do we reach Colombo?” she 
asked petulantly. 
Another groan, louder than ever. 


“Don’t know, my dear. Talk about 
Iceland; it’s cooler. Or go and ask that 
fellow on the bridge. He has all the 
nautical knowledge.” 

“He’s not giving any away. He had 


the audacity to order me to leave the 


bridge.” 
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Sir Joseph turned over on his elbow 
and looked at her in surprise. 

“T’'ll tell the captain to chuck him off 
at the next port,” he threatened. “The 
insolent scoundrel!” 

“You'll do nothing of the sort,” she 
put in quickly. “J suppose that I had 
no right on the bridge.” 

“You have a right to go anywhere 
you please on this yacht. For the time 
being, it’s mine—and yours. What do 
you think I chartered it for?” 

“T have my suspicions,” she replied, 
glancing contemptuously at the sleeping 
form of Lord Ernest Tattle a few feet 
away. “But, my dear guardian, if you 
have brought me out here in order to 
push a title at me, willy-nilly, you have 
done a great injustice to the memory 
of my father, and my sense of what is 
and what is not manly. Supposing’— 
she leaned forward, and there was a 
twinkle in her eye—‘supposing that you 
do ‘chuck’ this insolent person on the 
bridge, who is going to navigate the 
yacht? The captain cannot always be 
on duty, nor can the first officer, and 
you can’t pick up navigating officers in 
any port you choose to call at. Do you 
think that Lord Ernest would come to 
the rescue?” 

“Spiteful 
laughed. 

“Of course he might,” she went on, 
with biting irony, “if somebody hid the 
poker work he’s been playing with since 
the day we left London. Fancy! A 
man doing poker work! What a life 
these young Mayfair bloods lead, to be 
sure! Tell you what, guardy, they 
ought to serve two years, on probation, 
in a Chicago meat-packing yard.” 

“‘Lady Tattle!’ It would have put 
twenty years onto the life of your poor 
old father. But you were always dif- 
ferent from other girls, Priscilla.” 

“That’s because your knowledge of 
the American girl is gathered from the 
ha’penny newspapers. When I take it 
into my head to look round for a hus- 
band, I shall look first for a man. The 
title will not count so long as he is 
manly and hasn't had a lesson in poker 
work, What’s that?” 


little cat!” Sir Joseph 














The telegraph from the bridge to the 
engine room sounded. 

“Hard astern!’ some one cried out. 
“Man overboard!” 

The captain rushed from his cabin 
and out on the bridge; and the next 
moment the body of the second officer 
shot through the air and into the oily, 
sluggish sea. The engines stopped, the 
yacht sheered round, a boat was low- 
ered, and within five minutes the second 
officer was coming up the Jacob’s ladder 
with the body of an unconscious fire- 
man slung over his shoulder. 

“Crazed with the heat,” some one 
said. “Must have jumped over in his 
madness. Smart piece of work on the 
part of the officer.” 

The guests were crowded against the 
rail as the dripping officer came over the 
side and laid his burden on the deck, 
where the doctor took charge of it. 
Priscilla, white-faced and trembling, 
was clinging to the arm of her guardian. 

“For this much excitement in a dull 
day,” Lord Ernest lisped, “we give 
thanks. But’—he paused as he caught 
the expression on the face of the second 
officer—‘but it was a risky thing to do, 
you know. The Red Sea is just choked 
with sharks, and—the beggar was only 
a lascar, after all.” 

“He’s a man, and that’s good enough 
for me,” said the second officer as he 
strode away to his cabin. 

Miss Priscilla walked slowly to her 
stateroom, and her small, shapely head 
was bowed low. The next morning, she 
took advantage of the captain’s genial 
mood to inquire the name of the second 
officer. 

“It’s Higgins—plain Higgins,” said 
the captain. “But if you are thinking 
of giving him a testimonial, I advise you 
to change your mind. He would resent 
it; and he’s pretty blunt with his tongue. 
Picked him up at the docks a day be- 
fore we sailed. Guess he’s the son of 
an old skipper, ’cause what he doesn’t 


know about navigation isn’t worth 
troubling about. “Member when I 


asked him if he knew how to behave 
himself with a crowd of gentry aboard, 
he replied that he wanted to ship as 
navigating officer, not as butler. But 
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he knows his work. He’s given proof 
of that. Nineteen fellows in twenty 
would have put us on the Two Friars 
during that squall we had in the Medi- 
terranean; and, when I complimented 
him on the handling of the yacht, he 
had the impertinence to ask me if I had 
never seen such a thing as a navigation 
chart.” 

Lord Ernest called to the captain 
from the starboard side. 

“T say, captain, can’t you get one of 
your fellows to catch a shark or some- 
thing of that sort?” 

He came across the deck as he was 
speaking, leaving his precious poker 
work near his chair. It happened that 
the second officer was walking from his 
cabin to the bridge at the time, and his 
foot tripped over the collection of fancy 
articles. He stooped and gathered 
them up. 

“You've caught a Tartar already,” 
said the captain jestingly. 

Lord Ernest turned; and his thin, 
yellow mustache seemed fairly to bristle 
with anger. 

“Hi, you fellow, why don’t you look 
where you're going? That’s my work.” 

Higgins bowed profoundly, and 
placed the materials on a skylight. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said gravely, 
“T thought it belonged to the young 
lady, and I was putting it in a place of 
safety.” 

Miss Priscilla turned aside hurriedly 
to hide her merriment. Lord Ernest 
gnawed his nether lip. 

“I was going to give the pup a sov- 
ereign for that swim of his yesterday; 
but now I'll see him 

“Sail on the port side,” the captain 
called timely. 

Half an hour before the dinner bell, 
Second Officer Higgins was pacing the 
bridge, his hands folded behind his 
back, the snatch of an old ballad on his 
lips. Presently a soft voice called to 
him from the top of the ladder: 

“If you please, may I come on your 
bridge for a breath of air?” 

He wheeled on the instant; and, as he 
saw her standing there, a vision in white 
Indian silk, her lips pursed in a plea, a 
faint smile flickered over his face. He 
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bowed graciously, and she came nearer. 
Perhaps it would have pleased her van- 
ity more had he refused the request, 
when she might have exercised a little 
influence with Sir Joseph in order to 
humble the man. 

“Tt is plain sailing for six hours,” he 
said, in a manner that suggested apol- 
ogy for the incident of the previous day. 

“I’m rather sorry,” she replied dryly. 
“T should like a little excitement in 
order to see your temper at its worst.” 

“Do you wish me to apologize humbly 
for attending to my duty and observing 
the usages aboard ship?” 

“No, thanks. I’m not keen on apolo- 
gies—from men.” 

“No,” he acquiesced. “An apology 
is often a lie told at the expense of one’s 
feelings.” 

She was silent for a moment; and, 
when he glanced at her as he turned on 
his “beat,” his eyes rested full on hers. 
Had he guessed her thoughts at that 
moment, his stolid, official exterior 
might have dropped like the skin from 
a snake. He was tall, well knit, and 
carried himself haughtily. His hair was 
light in color, and dressed close so that 
the temples were thrown into promi- 
nence. His voice was nicely modulated ; 
and from his remarks she had good rea- 
son to believe that his “skipper” father 
had endeavored to give him a compara- 
tively good education. He paused, mid- 
way across the bridge, and leaned on 
the rail. With sudden resolution, 
stepped to his side; and, though he 
started 
away. 

“T told my guardian that you ordered 
me from the bridge yesterday,” she 
said, glancing up slyly to mark the effect 
of her words, 

“This is not the only boat on the 
waters,” he said coolly. “There is al- 
ways a ship for an officer who knows 
his work.” 

“T don’t—don’t think that you’re con- 
ceited,” “but you are rather 
—rather eccentric.” 

“T don’t wish to be rude,” he sai 
cuttingly ; “but I should like to point 
out that I’m second officer on this yacht, 


re me | , WA nari 1.. 
perceptibly, he did not draw 


she mused; 





and you are a passenger—on the bridge. 
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Some people would not place the eccen- 
tricity to my account.” 

It had occurred to him that on this 
yacht, where bores were as plentiful as 
mosquitoes, she was seeking to amuse 
herself at his expense. Also it had oc- 
curred to her that he was certainly not 
the man to be played with. And, what 
is more, that was far from her inten- 
tions. 

“T am afraid,” she began, with just 
a suspicion of a break in hér voice, “that 
I have been somewhat rude to you. Of 
course, you have your duties to per- 
form, and I have no right to take so 
much for granted.” 

It was a complete surrender, and he 
accepted it graciously. 

“I do not think that you could be 
rude even if you tried,” he said; “and 
if I have been a little curt and lacking 
in respect, I ask your pardon. I am 
not accustomed to the presence of la- 
dies. My work, for the most part, has 
been among men.” 

“T can quite believe that,” she inter- 
vened, in a half whisper; and, although 
she did not, even by a gesture, suggest 
that she was anxious to peer beneath the 
veil, he read her thoughts. 

“Among men,” he repeated, almost 
inaudibly, “men who work to justify 
their existence, and men who are not 
ashamed of work, no matter what its 
nature, so that it is honest.” 

“Even poker work,” she whispered; 
and, for the first time in her presence, 
a broad smile spread itself over her 
fa e. 

“Do you 
‘What ?” 
instantly. 

“A socialist,” 
smile returned. 

“Every man’s a socialist when he’s 
down,” he said bitterly. “And the pity 
of it is that such men lose their memo- 
ries when they lose their poverty. I am 
speaking from experience,” he added. 

“Lord Ernest Tattle is a social re- 
former,” she told him ingenuously. 
“And his sister often goes out of May- 
fair into the slums during Parliamen- 
tary elections.” 


know, I believe you are 





a 
‘ His had darkened 


face 


she replied, and the 
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A smile of contempt curled on his 
lips. 

“T suppose it’s cheaper than adver- 
tising in the newspapers.” 

“I’m afraid that I don’t gather your 
meaning. Poor lady, on one occasion, 
she caught a fever through her temer- 
ity!” 

“T have heard of them catching a mil- 
lionaire, so I suppose the chances are 
always worth the risk.” 

“You are very bitter,” she said slow- 
ly; and for a second it seemed to him 
that she regretted the indiscretion of 
having spoken to him at all. “I suppose 
you know that I am an heiress ?” 

There was nothing in the nature of 
arrogance in her voice, and all that he 
said was: “Indeed!” 

“And I suppose that makes you more 
of a socialist?” 

“T am not envious of any man or 
woman in the world,” he replied, with a 
ring of sincerity in every word. “And 
if there have been occasions when I re- 
gretted that the wealth of the world 
was not more evenly distributed, it was 
when I heard children crying for neces- 
sities. Nothing strikes so keenly into 
the heart of the man who thinks as the 
cry of a hungry child. For the com- 
plaints of the men I have no ears. If 
a man knows where there is food, he 
should know how to get it.” 

“You’re more thar a__ socialist. 
You’re a revolutionary,” she gasped. 

At that moment, a boy brought a 
message to Higgins from the captain. 

Is there any reason why this yacht should 
roll like a drunken man when there isn’t 
enough sea on to make a tame spinster sick? 
What’s the matter with you? 

He passed the note to Miss Priscilla 
MacIntyre. 

“A revolutionary!” He smiled. 
“No, only a servant—who has been al- 
lowing his thoughts to run away from 
his duty.” 

The dinner bell rang. She turned, 
and went slowly down the ladder. 

That night, Sir Joseph Ruffe was 
particularly affable to his ward; and in 
the quiet of the after deck, when the low 
murmuring of the sea, and the argent 
moon, hanging low in the heavens, made 
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the situation all the more romantic, he 
informed her that Lord Ernest Tattle 
had asked permission to speak to her. 

She turned on Sir Joseph with the 
fury of a spitfire. 

“Then I was right!” she exclaimed. 
“That is why I have been brought on 
this trip—to be paraded before a lot of 
—of poker workers as a desirable bar- 
gain to be had for the asking, so long 
as the asker is the son of a peer?” 

“My dear,” he expostulated, “I am 
thinking solely of your future.” 

“Very well, Sir Joseph, you keep my 
future before you, and I'll look after 
my happiness. You don’t seem to have 
gripped my idea of a man.” 

“We shall reach Colombo to-night,” 
he said wearily. “A change of sur- 
roundings will do you good.” 

“Tt will not alter my opinion,” she 
replied defiantly ; “and I warn you, Sir 
Joseph, that if you persist, and there is 
another boat in the harbor, homeward 
bound, the Sunbeam will shine without 
me for the rest of her cruise.” 

“Some women,” Sir Joseph sighed, 
“would move heaven and earth for the 
privilege of being called ‘Lady.’ ” 

“And I would do as much -for the 
honor of being called ‘woman’—a wom- 
an of independence.” 

“Ah! You've got all your poor fa- 
ther’s prejudice against the man who 
seems a trifle slow in his methods; but 
[ll go bail that you'll have a title yet. 
A woman like you is incomplete with- 





out one. Such an honor!” 

**Say”—she was in the mood for argu- 
ment—“for what did you get your 
title?” 


“Pickles!” he answered abruptly. 
“And the best brand of pickles that 
ever went on the market. It isn’t every 
man who can make a fortune and a title 
out of onions, and I’m proud of the 
achievement. Now, what do you think 
of that, Miss Impertinence ?” 

“T think the pride’s justified. Here's 
Lord Ernest coming. I'll ask him what 
he thinks of it.” 

“There’s no need to do that,” said Sir 
Joseph quickly. ‘Lord Ernest’s family 
may not e 

“T’m listening, 





” 


she urged, 
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“May not like pickles,” Sir Joseph 
finished. 


By the time the Sunbeam dropped 
anchor in Colombo harbor, Lord Ernest 
had made so much use of his opportuni- 
ties that Priscilla was actually question- 
ing herself whether she did or did not 
like him. He possessed most of the 
gifts of the popular lover. His knowl- 
edge of poetry was extensive. He 
played the piano in the saloon as though 
his whole heart went out to the music. 
He sang in a rich tenor voice. With 
the permission of Sir Joseph, he invited 
Priscilla to dine ashore; and never in all 
her life had she dressed with such con- 
summate care. 

As they went down the ladder to the 
steam launch that was to take them 
ashore, she glanced upward, and en- 
countered the eyes of Higgins, the sec- 
ond officer. He was leaning over the 
side, and there was a wistful look in his 
eyes. Exactly what emotion prompted 
her to do it, she could not have said; 
but she smiled sympathetically at him. 
It might have been her fancy, or the 
reflection of the sinking sun; but she 
thought that the blood mounted to his 
temples. From that moment, Lord 
Ernest ceased to interest. 

They had a delightful dinner at the 
Galle Face Hotel; and it was after ten 
o’clock when they talked about return- 
ing to the yacht. On his suggestion they 
decided to walk—the distance was no 
greater than a quarter of a mile, 
there was a gloriously refreshing breeze 
blowing off the sea. But instead of 
keeping to the path that would have 
taken them round by the coast to the 
pier, they turned off to the right and 
entered the town—and the native quar- 
ter. 

Colombo is a quiet, peaceful little 
place; but if there is one thing that an- 
noys the Cingalee more than another, it 
is the interference, by a European, in 
one of their native disputes. 

Lord Ernest and Priscilla walked 
straight into a crowd of coolies who 
were quarreling in the center of the 
road; and it was natural in Priscilla 


and 





that she should desire to stop and learn 
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the causes of the quarrel. A coolie 
snatched at her bangles in the darkness. 
Lord Ernest struck at the man with his 
cane; and, in less than three minutes, 
the peer was on his back shouting wildly 
for help. 

Priscilla placed her back against the 
wall of a native dwelling, and sought 
vigorously to defend herself against the 
crowd of roughs, calling intermittently 
to Lord Ernest to get up and assist her. 

Then a ricksha whirled round the 
corner. The occupant was singing in a 
thick, unmusical voice; but the spectacle 
of a European lady and gentleman 
seemed to sober him of a sudden. He 
leaped, with a great shout from the 
ricksha, and fought his way through to 
the side of Priscilla. 

He did not speak to her. There was 
no time for that. But he fought as no 
professional pugilist ever fought in his 
most desperate moments. Guard with 
the right, hit with the left, feint with 
the left, and then a mighty swing to the 
chin with the right. The natives went 
down before him like ninepins, and the 
more they struggled to reach him, the 
more he seemed to like it. 

He began again to sing in his thick 
voice; and so he went on, singing and 
felling, as though he reveled in the 
blood that streamed about him. And 
then a dozen Sikh policemen dashed up 
to finish the fight; and when it was all 
over, Priscilla, whose white toilet was 
sadly smeared, looked up to the rescuer, 
and said faintly: 

“Thank you, Mr. Higgins.” 

And he laughed inanely, 
gered to his ricksha. 

“Drive the lady to the pier,” he 
growled at the ricksha boy ; and, turning 
abruptly, he picked her up in his arms 
and lifted her into the vehicle. 

Lord Ernest moved forward to pro- 
test; and, in a twinkling, he, too, was 
bundled into the ricksha alongside Pris- 
cilla. 

“The fellow’s drunk,” he shouted in- 
dignantly, as the vehicle received a push 
from behind. 

“Drunk, am I?” Higgins leered. 
“Well, get along with you, old poker 
work. Now’s your chance.” 


and 


stag- 
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And as the vehicle bowled along the 
pier, Priscilla, torn with grief and 
shame, looked back. Second Officer 
Higgins was walking firm and steady, 
although his head-was bowed low. 

There was a scene on deck half an 
hour later. Lord Ernest had com- 
plained, loudly and bitterly, of the 
drunken conduct of the second officer ; 
and the complaint had scarce left his 
lips when Higgins came up over the 
side. 

“Higgins!” The captain’s voice was 
stern and forbidding. ‘“You’re drunk, 
and I understand that you have behaved 
in a most disgraceful manner.” 

“Indeed! May I inquire the name of 
the informant?” 

There was no sign of inebriety in that 
strong, resolute face. Priscilla left the 
group of guests and walked across to 
the second officer. Sir Joseph and Lord 
Ernest were too dumfounded to raise 
a hand. 

“If any one makes that charge against 
you,” she said, with painful emphasis, 
“they lie. I personally have to thank 
you for saving me from that crowd. 
Others whom you rescued may act as 
their conscience dictates. I loathe in- 
gratitude as much as I loathe cow- 
ardice.”* 

There was a whispered consultation 
between Sir Joseph, Lord Ernest, and 
the captain, as the result of which, the 
captain said to Higgins, ignoring the 


dark threat on the face of Priscilla: 
u off. Your conduct 
hensible. And Sir 

is «ae¢ n not to ¢ 





» but to return home.” 
sir, will navigate the 





ship?” There was a sneer on the lips 
of Higgins. 

“No man is indispensable,” said the 
captain curtly. 

“No, I suppose not,” was the quiet 
comment. “But I should like to point 
out, sir, that there is not another boat 
in the harbor. I may have to wait a 
week before I get one.” 

“Sir Joseph will see that you are not 
put to any expense.” 

“Thanks; but I don’t accept charity 
from any one. What will you charge 
to take me back as a passenger?” 

The captain laughed coarsely at what 
he believed to be bombast. 

“Oh! A hundred guineas,” he 
sneered. 

Second Officer Higgins turned and 
went to his cabin. He was back in three 
minutes, and the ink was still wet on 
his check. 

The signature was short and startling 
—just Fraute! 

“Lord Fraute,” said Higgins slowly, 
“if you are still in doubt.” 

Sir Joseph Ruffe sat down on the 
deck. Lord Ernest moved away to his 
cabin. 

Lord Fraute was familiar to every 
reader of the daily press as the People’s 
Peer. The peer who believed in the 
people and worked among them, often 
as a common laborer, in order that he 
might the better understand their claims 


and grievances. 


Lord I l eS l t pay his pa sage 
back, but | | Ernest did—on ther 
boat. And Miss Priscilla MacIntyre had 
to accept a title after all, and in spite of 
her prejudice against blue blood. 


PHARAOH’S ARCH 


HO shall come to Shoba now, 
He shall Pharaoh’s arch behold, 
Though the mighty monarch’s bones 
Be but mummied mold. 


So shall stand the arch of song 
Proof against Time’s envious thrust, 
Though the cunning shaper’s hand 


Be but desert dust! 


CLINTON SCOLLARD, 
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YOBERT MAIN seemed to look 





down at the world as he 
walked along the Junction 
platform, and Lady Alice 


Dening to look over it, but 
smiled when they saw each other, 


they 
as if ice melted. 
“I have _just seen your portrait in 


’ she began, in her high-bred 
her voice melted, like 
congratulate you—in 


the papers,’ 
way, and then 
her eyes. “I 
great sincerity.” 
He held her 
three seconds. 
“In great sincerity,” 
nestly, “your congratulations 
honor a value which it had not. 
times I have ventured to hope that I 
might call you a friend.” 
She looked at him with a 


hand a second—two— 


he replied ear- 


give my 
Some- 


nile that 





was a shade warmer than her usual 
smiles, and presently she put the smile 

“We have known each other quite a 
long time,” she said. The pleasantness 
of her tone implied pleasantness in the 


acquaintance. 


“T could tell you very exactly how 


long, Lady Alice. There are mile- 
stones in a man’s life. Your great 
English families are apt to look more 
at the miles past than we do in Amer- 


ica. I am English born in fact, so 
understand the feeling.” 

“Oh!” Lady Alice glanced at him 
for an instant. “Yes? We all thought 
you an American. I gather Shall 
She gave him an- 
“Is there anything 





I help you out?” 
swift glance. 


other 






a Owen 
Oli Ver 


dreadful in the—the miles back? 


very 
I don’t think so.” 


Nothing very 


you! No. 
come a long 


only—I have 


‘Thank 
dreadful, 
way up.” 

Lady Alice looked at the platform, 
drew upon it with her parasol. 

“T haven’t asked questions,” 
marked, 

“Nor I,” 
wants to ask 
pared to answer them. 
like to tell you about myself, Lady 
Alice. May I, in the train? If you are 
sufficiently interested to hear me?” 

“You may assume sufficient interest,” 
she told him, and then she tried to cover 
her earnestness with a smile. ‘“Grand- 
mother Eve was curious, you know!” 

“But evil came of it to Grandfather 


she re- 


he said, “but the man who 
questions must be pre- 


I think I should 


Adam! I— He started at the 
sound of a whistle. ‘Why!’ he cried. 
“We've forgotten our train!” 

They hurried across the platform, 
and into the nearest compartment, 


which happened to be third class. The 
train was moving when Main helped 
Lady Alice in, and followed. They 


stumbled past the two other occupants, 
pologized for incommoding them, took 
the corner the far end, and 
smiled at each other a trifle guiltily, but 
very pleasantly. Their forgetfulness of 
the train convicted them of interest in 


seats at 


each other, but it seemed that neither 
was anxious to escape the conviction. 
Their laughter died from their faces, 
but left them softened. Lady Alice 
looked out of the window intently. 
Main looked intently at her. The 
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voices of their traveling companions in- 
vaded their silence. 

These were two women of the re- 
spectable working class: a very stout, 
red-faced, elderly woman, in a faded 
black bonnet and a faded shawl; and a 
thin, careworn woman, perhaps a trifle 
thirty, who, as a girl, must have 
been very pretty in a feeble style, and 
still retained some She was 
dressed tidily, but very shabbily. 

“And you mean to say that you ac- 
tually knew him!” the stout woman 
cried, in a strident voice. “This gent 
whose picture is in all the papers!” 

“Knew him!” the thin woman said, in 
a melancholy voice. “Why, we were 
and walked out for four 


over 


k Ni yks. 


engaged, 
months!” 

Lady Alice turned her head for the 
fraction of a second. Main saw the 
movement, though his eyes were fixed 
She had a paper on 
is a villainous wood 
upon it. Lady 
lance identified it as 
lain. She looked out 
ily again, breathing 


on the speaker. 
her lap. There w: 

cut of a man’s head 
Alice's lightning 
the “portrait” of 
of the window stea 
a trifle hard. 
My word!” cried the stout woman. 
Her tone implied some doubt of the 
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assertion, 

*You can ask my mother, or any one 
at Lennington,” the thin woman as- 
serted, bridling mildly. ‘“That’s where 
were brought up, him and me, and 

l chil- 
< out with 


fourteen 





1 ad xr} 1 > 1 Tre 
togetner when wt were 


11 1 4 11 
and nea edi ne tO Walt 


ear <a 
1m the el2@nth ot july, 


“The paper makes out that he’s an 
\merican,”” the stout woman observed. 
“Not that I set much account on what 
them cheap papers say. You can’t ex- 
pect truth for a ’apenny, as my old 
man’s always a-warning people who put 
their trust in print.” 


“He ain’t no American,” the thin 
woman denied. “No more than he’s 
a red Indian or Pope of Rome. He 


didn’t go there till he was turned twen- 
ty, and wouldn’t never have gone, if I 
1adn't driven him to it. We'd been 
engaged for four months, and I gave 
him up. More fool me, as it’s turned 


t 
1 
I 
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out! I was seventeen, and he was three 
years older, all but two months. You 
can see his age in the paper. I was 


reckoned a pretty girl then, though you 
mightn’t think it.” The speaker sighed. 

“Any one can see that,” her friend 
agreed sympathetically. “You'd look 
all right now if you was dressed up. 
Fine feathers make fine birds!” 

“T’d have been dressed up,” said the 
thin woman plaintively, “if I’d married 
him, as I might have done; and a horse 
and carriage and servants to run after 
me. Not that I say I’d have done any 
different if I’d known. Still, it makes 
a body think.” 

“If you'd married him,” the stout 
woman consoled her, “he wouidn’t have 
gone to America and made his money.” 

“He’d have made it somehow,” the 
thin woman insisted. “He was always 
set on getting on. And better off than 
George even then, though he was two 
year younger. Still, 1 never thought to 
see him rolling in money that he can't 
spend, and, Lord knows, I could! What 
with George out of work, and the chil- 
dren eating my head off, and wearing 
their things in holes—terrible hard 
wearers, all of them—I don’t know 
which way to turn, and thankful I’d be 
for a thousandth part of what he’s 
got!” 

“T dare say,” her companion suggest- 
ed, “he’d do something for you, if you 
made yourself known to him.” 

The thin woman shook her head. 


I wouldn’t ask nothing from him,” 
she stated. “I treated him shameful. 
Not that he’s the sort to bear malice, 
and like enough he looks upon it as a 


lucky escape now. My sister-in-law’s 
girl, that’s in good service, mentioned 
as how he’s making up to one of the 
ladies at Dening.” 

Main glanced at Lady Alice. She 
appeared to be intent on the landscape. 
Her face was as expressionless as a 
mask. 

“Which one?” the stout woman in- 
quired. ‘‘There’s one reckoned a beau- 
ty. Lady Ilda, ain’t it?” 

“Not her, though Gertie the 
other’s just as good-looking, if she was 
unfroze; and the people in the village 


says 
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like her best, for all her haughty ways. 
Fancy him marrying a lady of title! 
And might have been me! I wonder 
what he'd think, if he saw us side by 
side.” 

The thin woman laughed bitterly, and 
Main’s mouth set a trifle more. 

“How did you come to give him up?” 
the stout woman wanted to know. 

“Well, for one thing, father and 
mother were always against it. Nagged 
me cruel, she did, about him; a soft- 
spoken sawney, she called him. His 
people weren’t no good; not any of 
them, except him. They said his fa- 
ther poached, and every one knew he 
drank, anyhow. The mother was dead, 
and the brother always in trouble, and 
the sister a hussy. They’re all dead 
now, and I don’t want to speak against 
them, but it was a good riddance.” 

“Lucky for him,” the stout woman 
observed, “that they ain’t alive to drag 
him down. His fine lady wouldn’t care 
about them for relations.” 

“Not she! It was hard on Bob. 
There was never anything against him 
—not in himself. He was a decent, 
hard-working lad, and always made up 
his mind to get on. He began as er- 
rand boy at the doctor’s, and the old 
doctor took a fancy to him, and learned 
him things; and he went to night 
school; and when they started the fac- 
tory they took him into the office, on 
the doctor’s recommendation; and he 
did well there, and got to be a favorite 
with the heads. He always had nice 
manners. That was what took me in 
him, but he was too full of book learn- 
ing for my ideas. He'd spend half the 
evening telling me about his work and 
what he’d read, and the other half talk- 
ing about what he was going to do. I 
got fair sick of his talking. A girl 
that’s being courted doesn’t want jaw, 
but an arm round her waist. I dare 
say his ways suit a fine lady all right, 
but they didn’t suit me!” 

“Tt’s my belief,” the stout woman as- 
serted, “that fine ladies are much the 
same as us, under their skins, and ain’t 
got no more patience with chaps what 
don’t go straight at their courting. 
Fine ladies indeed! And to think that 


you might have been one! And’”—she 
lowered her strident voice, but not suf- 
ficiently to be inaudible—‘‘and wore 
clothes like ’er!” She indicated Lady 
Alice. 

“Hush!” the thin woman entreated. 
“They might hear!” 

“I ain’t speaking above a whisper. 

“And to think,” said the thin woman 
plaintively, “that he can marry a lady 
like her, if he wants to!” 

“T don’t know so much about that,” 
her friend doubted. ‘They’re mighty 
particular about family, and all that 
sort of thing. Set their lawyers on to 
look into it, and if the money’s all right. 
Tie it up, too—settlements they call 
them—to make sure of it. Buying and 
selling a wife, J call it! I dare say a 
lady that was hard up might take him 
for his money, seeing that he’s got no 
relations living, but I ain’t never heard 
that them Denings was poor. He'll 
have to get round them like any other 
gals, if he wants one of them.” 

“He used to be a good-looking fel- 
low,” the thin woman said, “and tre- 
mendous big; as big as that gent over 
there almost, and rather his sort of 
looks, if he’d been a gentleman. Anda 
taking way, as I’ve said, if he was a bit 


‘on the soft side.” 


“He don’t look soft in the picture. 
But they’re never like them, my hus- 
band says. He knew a policeman that 
got into the newspapers over a burglary 
case, and said as his own mother didn’t 
know him from the drawing. And in 
fourteen year it stands to reason as he’d 
alter and learn sense, and know better 
than to go talking stuff out of books 
to a girl, instead of kissing her.” 

“Tt wasn’t all out of books,” the thin 
woman explained. “He wrote some of 
it himself. Poetry and such!” 

“He must have been an awful fool,” 
her friend remarked. 

Main shifted upon his seat. Lady 
Alice made a very, very slight move- 
ment. It might have been a _ sup- 
pressed shrug. 

“T don’t say as he wasn’t,” the thin 
woman said. “It was silly enough 
what he wrote, and I often had hard 
work to keep from laughing in his face, 
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but the feeling was nice. I’ve got one 
of them at home now in my workbox, 
all about a new gown I had, and how I 
looked in it—and hadn't the sense 
to kiss me when I showed it! Nice, 
neat hand he wrote. He was tidy in 
everything. He'd have made a good 
husband, the sort that wouldn’t give 
any trouble.” She sighed. “Not that 
I’ve got anything to say against George. 
He always brought his money home all 
right when he was in work, and if he 
had a drop it was only once in a way; 
bank holidays and such times that you 
can't hardly blame a man for. Men’s 
men. That’s what I say. It ain’t his 
fault that he can’t get a proper job, and 
I’m not one to grumble. But it’s hard 
to see the children wanting things, and 
me without a good dress to my back.” 

“There was a nice blue stuff one you 
had,” her friend observed. “Trimmed 
very quiet with red braid. I always 
thought it neat.” 

“In pawn these eight months, and 
out of fashion, if I ever get it back, 
which there don’t seem much chance. 
Not that I trouble much about fash- 
ions! And he’d have made me a lady, 
like he always said he would. He 
seemed to know he’d get on, but I didn’t 
listen to him. More fool me! Lor’! 
I’m talking! It isn’t myself I care 
about. It’s the children. They wouldn’ 
have clothes to go to school in if i 
wasn't for the kindness of Mrs. Mead- 


t 
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ows. She sent for me to go and doa 

Ss st y he se I used to 

ae ' ' I 14 ‘ e 

wiien SI 1\ i near itS an oid suit of 
: a al ’ — all 

her son that lve 1 this parcel, t 


t FOU il i 
ought to fit my second, with a little al- 
tering. He’s long in the arms and short 
in the legs, like his father. And there’s 
a pair of boots for George, and bad 
enough he wants them!” 

“T see you’ve addressed it very care- 
ful,” the stout woman remarked. 
“Afraid of leaving it in the train?” 

“Tt was her did that,” the thin woman 
explained, “not thinking to have me 


over so soon, and meaning to send it. 
A good friend she’s been to me, ever 
since f 
place.” 

“How long is it?” 


George was out of a regular 
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“Fifteen months. It ain’t his fault, 
and he feels it cruel. I wouldn't say 
a word to him -about what I’ve been 
saying to you, not if my life depended 
on it. I don’t talk about myself often, 
but, when I saw him in the paper, my 
tongue got loosed. Not that I’d have 
known him from the picture.” 

“Are you sure it is him?” the stout 
woman inquired. ‘There’s lots of chaps 
of the same name. Ain't you rather 
jumped to it?” 

The thin woman shook her head. 

“There’s enough to tell him by,” she 
said. “It’s his right age, and it says 
how tall and big he is. And it’s the 
very business he made his money over, 
and the place where he began in Amer- 
ica, though he wasn’t born there, as they 
make out. The doctor heard from him 
till he died, and told me. That's how I 
know. And they’ve got the very say- 
ing of his that I’ve heard him say many 
a time. ‘When you put in good work,’ 
he used to say, ‘you aren’t just putting 
it into things. You're putting it into 
yourself.’ It’s him right enough.” 

“Then, if I was you,” the stout wom- 
an advised emphatically, “I should 
make myself known to him. You 
needn’t ask for anything, but just men- 
tion casual as you've bad 
times, and are anxious about your fam- 
ily. He might do something to give 


come on 


your boys a start. That young Charlie 
of yours is a likely lad, if he could get 
an opening, I should 

“And you'd right,” the thin wom- 
an asserted posit ely “He's \ ider- 


ful hand 

Her companion nodded amiably. 

“Only the other day,” the thin wom- 
an continued, with feeble pride, “he 
says tome: ‘Mother, if any one would 
take me on at half a crown a week, I'd 
make myself worth five shillings to him, 
and that’s the way to get on, ain’t it?” 
Main moved his head as if he gave a 
“And he was going to spend 
for me, 
No one who 


slight nod. 
his first earnings on something 
he said. Bless the bé ry ! 
gives him a job will ever regret it.” 
“All the more reason,” said the stout 
woman, “why you should write to this 


‘ere Mr. Main of yours about him.” 
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The thin woman sighed. 

“It’s all very well to talk,” she pro- 
tested, “but I can’t ask it of him—for 
another man’s children. I treated him 
shameful. Well, I’m glad he’s got on, 
and I hope he'll get this fine lady for 
his wife, if he wants her, and live 
happy. I've got a kind feeling for him. 
He was my first sweetheart, and a 
woman may have a dozen and marry 
the last, and forget the ten between, but 
she don’t never forget the first.” 

“That’s right,” her friend agreed, 
“but your own children is more than 
an old sweetheart, and he'll help you 
ready enough, if it’s only to keep things 
past from coming to the ears of his 


lady. He won’t want her to know what 
he’s come from.” 

The thin woman shook her head 
again. 


“You don’t know him!” she declared. 
“He'll tell her before he asks her to 
marry him. He was honest to foolish- 
ness.” 

“Umph! He'll tell her that he’s rose 
up. That’s only sense, because it’s al- 
ways liable to come out and make un- 
pleasantness. But he'll wrap it up, so 
that it won’t sound so bad, and she 
won't have no more notion than the 
man in the moon what it means to be 
—like we are. He'll get over her! 
Men are artful enough for anything. 
We think we can see through them, but 
we can’t. Not that he'll find it easy to 
take her in, if she don’t want to be 
i He may talk, but even you or 
I can tell at a glance if a person's a 
lady born or a gentleman—like them.” 
She nodded toward Main and Lady 
Alice. “She'll size him up _ right 
enough.” 

“Of course,” the thin woman owned, 
“he’ll be careful how he puts it. I don’t 
blame him. But he might easy pass for 
a gentleman. His manners were won- 
derful good. Besides, she might have 
a fancy for him. A fine big chap he 
was.” 

“T dare say, but I'll wager 
wouldn’t have him if she knew as much 
about him as we do. It would be a rare 
joke”—the red-faced woman chuckled 


took in. 


she 
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—‘if they was friends of hers up the 
corner, and heard what we'd said.” 

“We didn’t mention names,” the thin 
woman cried in alarm. ‘Well, hardly 
ever! I wouldn’t give him away, not 
to walk ankle deep in money! They 
don’t take no notice of the like of us, 
and she’s hardly lifted her eyes, and he 
—— Good gracious! Here’s the sta- 
tion! And there’s Charlie come to 
meet me! I’ve got some toffee Mrs. 
Meadows sent for you, my lad. Has 
baby been crying? There’s a good boy. 
Yes. She did have a pair of boots for 
father. ‘You get out first, Mrs. Smith, 
and I'll hand out the parcels.” 

“Allow me,” Main offered. 

“I'm ashamed to trouble you, sir.” 

“No trouble,” said Main. 

He handed the packages out. Lady 
Alice closed her book, and watched 
him. He took a good look at thé ad- 
dress on the thin woman’s package, and 
penciled the address on his cuff. 


MRS. FOX 
9c, Bell Alley Tenements 
LINESIDE 


The woman thanked him profusely. 
He raised his hat. The train went on. 
He resumed his seat opposite Lady 
Alice. He sighed. She sighed, too. 

“IT should have tried to be honest, of 
“but the woman 


course,” he said, vas 





right. You would not have realized 
that I came from such a long way 
down.” 

Lady Alice wiped her eyes quickly. 
Then she smiled at him. 

“You have come a long way up,” she 
said. “You are a very brave man.” 
She held out her hand. “Let us be 


friends!” 

He held her hand very tightly. 

“Ts that a limit?” he asked hoarsely. 
“Or ” - 

“T think it’s ‘or,’”’ Lady Alice con- 
fessed. She laughed faintly, or began 
to. For he smothered the laugh, vowed 
that he loved—loved—loved her! 

“New lamps for old ones!” she said 
gayly. “You seem to have improved 
in your courting, sir!” 
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OVING pictures for million- 
aires” is the way one of my 
friends described “The Gar- 
den of Allah” after its four- 
hour premier at the Century, 

formerly the New Theater. And the 

phrase 1s as apt as another in convey- 
ing a sense of what the entertainment 
was like. But like most phrases, it told 
only part of the truth. One didn’t have 
to be a millionaire to get all the bene- 
fits of this dramatization of the Robert 
Hichens’ story, and the pictures weren't 
always moving. However, it is quite 
true that “The Garden of Allah” in its 
stage version is more panoramic than 
dramatic. And people who know the 
story—the million readers of that one- 
time best seller upon whom the man- 
agement depends to recoup its vast ex- 
penditures—surely realize that it 











claim to distinction is its desc 
quality. 

Mr. Hichens sets before you some 
gorgeous pictures of the desert life— 
somewhat too gorgeous, perhaps—and 
these, with much variety of color, the 
play at the Century very adequately re- 
produces. But there is not much in the 
way of action to the story—such action 
at any rate as lends itself best to the 
theater—and not enough of the mental 
qualities of the leading figures can be 
got across the footlights to make them 
interesting as dramatic figures. 

The story is presented in three parts, 
each with several scenes. At the very 


outset, the receding curtains reveal the 
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desert with its far-reaching waste of 
sand, shrouded in gloom, mysterious 
and impressive, while across the stage, 
making every now and then a picture 
suggestive of the familiar Schreyer 
paintings, come the Arabs on their 
horses; then troops of camels patiently 
bearing their human freight, or paus- 
ing to allow the riders to dismount. As 
the sun sinks away off in the distance, 
one of the Arabs bows in prayer to 
Allah. That is all. Then the curtains 
close. So much for introductory at- 
mosphere. 

Then comes the veranda of the Ho- 
tel Desert, with Domini and Suzanne 
discussing Boris Androvsky’s presence. 
Here, too, Domini encounters Count 
Anteoni, into whose lovely garden she 
is presently to stray, but not before 
there has been another beautiful picture 
f the street of Ouled Nails in Beni 
Mouri, with the passing throngs of na- 
tives. Now comes the scene in the 
dancing house, with the encounter be- 
tween the rival Arab lovers, some 
quick knifeplay, and a hurried depar- 
ture on the part of all but Domini and 
Androvsky. Here for the first time she 
accepts his protection, and what is ulti- 
mately to prove the love story has 
begun. 

In the garden of Count Anteoni, 
after the departure of its owner, the 
final passionate outburst comes. Noth- 
ing lovelier could be imagined than this 
picture, with its gorgeous assemblage of 
great pine trees, its long avenue leading 


ened 
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far away into the distance glimpsing 
the desert at the back, and its bubbling 
spring. 

The third part of the play presents 
an even more impressive picture of the 
desert, this time at night with thousands 
of stars twinkling in the sky—and here, 
too, comes the sand storm so graphical- 
ly conveyed in Mr. Hichens’ powerful 
description, and wonderfully realized in 
the theatrical presentation. 

Presently Androvsky goes away to 
hunt gazelle, leaving Domini alone, to 
be presently surprised by the entrance 
of the Count and Father Roubier, who, 
though a charming figure in the story, is 
hardly more than incidental here. At 
the moment when Count Anteoni dis- 
covers that the man now married to 
Domini is the monk who has broken 
his vows, Androvsky draws a pistol 
with a threat to shoot. Lut there is lit- 
tle forcefulness to the incident. How- 
ever, the attitude of the two men has 
aroused Domini's suspicions when she 
enters, and shortly afterward, in a long 
and rather impressive speech, An- 
drovsky makes his confession. 

The scene which follows shows the 
gate of the Trappist Monastery, when 
these two are saying farewell, with 
Domini hinting at the presence of a 
consolation and a constant reminder of 
her husband through the years to come. 
And the epilogue, showing her and the 
child five years later in the garden, 
brings the narrative to its end. 

It is a long recital, and it is very 
beautiful from the pictorial point of 
view. 

There is very little opportunity for 
special excellence in acting, though Mr. 
Lewis Waller, the English romantic 
actor imported for the occasion, scores 
through his ease, and dignity, and fluent 
elocution. Mr. Waller does not for a 


moment suggest the renegade monk as, 


he is pictured in the book, but this fact 
does not make him the less popular 
with the feminine contingent. Indeed, 
it is to be doubted if an Androvsky 
along the lines of the original narrative 
would be nearly so appealing to them as 
this picturesque reminder of the old 
romantic school. Miss Mary Manner- 
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ing is the Domini, not unpleasantly, but 
without any particularly distinguishing 
excellencies. As a matter of fact, the 
role is not one which makes great de- 
mands, or provides much opportunity to 
score. That very fine old actor, Mr. 
Eben Plympton, plays the Count, and 
plays him very well. A minor role is 
neatly sketched by José Ruben, but the 
rest are merely fillers-in. 

Matter of more moment is to be 
found in David Belasco’s wonderfully 
impressive play, “The Return of Peter 
Grimm.” It is one of the most amaz- 
ing plays that New York has ever seen. 
All the detailed excellences in scene 
and atmosphere for which Mr. Belasco 
has long been famous are found in this 
production, but they would mean far 
less were not the play itself so very 
fine and the acting so filled with sym- 
pathy and understanding. 

To begin with, there is David War- 
field, unrivaled in his own field, and 
playing here with as perfect feeling for 
his rdle as an actor often summons. He 
is fortunate, too, in having the co- 
operation of a remarkable juvenile 
player in a boy named Percy Helton, 
upon whose sensitiveness, and ability to 
convey it, much of the play’s effect 
depends. 

Peter Grimm is a successful horti- 
culturist, particularly interested in tulip 
raising, and living in a littke New York 
village, with his nephew, Frederik, 
his ward, Kathrien, and the little boy, 
Willem, who is ultimately to play an 
important part in the story of the re- 
turn from the dead. Peter's best friend, 
Doctor MacPherson, is a spiritist, con- 
stantly harping on his hobby, much to 
Peter's amusement, who, finally, to 
quiet him, enters into an arrangement 
that whichever of them dies first shall 
come back and tell the other all about it. 

For a hundred years the business has 
been in Mynheer Grimm’s family. An 
old bachelor, he had not realized the joy 
of life until the orphan child Kathrien 
was put into his arms. He has planned 
that she shall marry his nephew Fred- 
erik, who, on his part, is willing enough. 
But little Willem, unknown to Mynheer 
Grimm, or any of the others, is Fred- 
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erik’s illegitimate child. He has de- 
serted the mother. It is to right these 
wrongs, to undo his attempt to make 
Kathrien marry one man while she 
loves another, and to stir the nephew’s 
conscience, that Peter Grimm comes 
back. 

It is in the second act that Peter 
returns in a series of scenes magnifi- 
cently staged and handled. Here, too, 
comes what might be termed the biggest 
note in Mr. Warfield’s tremendously 
appealing, tender, and natural perform- 
ance, where Peter Grimm, vainly try- 
ing to make himself understood, pounds 
with his fists upon a table from which 
no sound comes, and raises his voice in 
a cry of anguish which could not be 
excelled. So skillfully is the play writ- 
ten, so beautifully staged and acted, 
that it is practically impossible to es- 
cape the illusion, to fail to rejoice at the 
return of Peter Grimm, to sympathize 
with his difficulty in “getting his mes- 
sage across,” or be deeply touched at 
that last most exquisite and most mov- 
ing minute, in which little Willem, with 
the music of the circus band and the 
voice of the clown in his ear, passes the 
border line, and is carried away in the 
arms of good old Mynheer Grimm. 

This, on the whole, is the most ex- 
quisite part of the play. 

Mynheer Grimm, having finally cor- 
rected the mistake which he made while 
in the flesh, has come to take his last 
farewell, and to carry back with him 
this little boy, who is thereby to escape 
the shames and sufferings of his un- 
happy birth. It is through this child, 
the sensitive instrument needed to es- 
tablish a contact between the spiritual 
and the material world, that the results 
have been attained. And now, after 
Peter Grimm has agreed to take him 
and promised to wait until he has had 
his little nap, he adds that he shall have 
the sweetest dream that can come to a 
little boy. Previously in the early part 
of the play, you have heard the music 
of the band, the gayly 


circus seen 


painted face of the clown at the win- 
dow, heard little Willem’s ringing, child- 
ish laughter at the sound of the funny 
fellow’s voice, and shared his disap- 
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pointment at the death of Peter Grimm, 
which has prevented the visit to this 
wonderland for youth. And now, as 
the boy sinks back to sleep, comes the 
faint echo of the music, the ghost of 
the tune, as it were, with the distant 
sound of the voice of the clown. 

And again little Willem laughs, while, 
waiting, rejoicing, expectant, stands the 
vision of the kindly old Dutchman 
ready to accompany him on his jour- 
ney to the pictured place of happiness 
and of peace. Then, as the music dies 
away, the child smiles, stretches out his 
arms, and is gathered up by Peter 
Grimm, The doors open, and, as they 
are passing from view, enters the old 
Scotch physician, who has made a com- 
pact with Peter that whichever of the 
two dies first shall come back. He 
throws back the coverlet, and there lies 
}Villem—dead. 

The portrait Mr., Warfield draws is 
that of a shrewd, kindly, somewhat 
hard-headed old man, whose sentiment, 
beautiful enough in itself, is the means 
of bringing unhappiness to the one be- 
ing whom he most wishes to make hap- 
py. It is a complete and beautiful por- 
trait, but its most remarkable quality, 
perhaps, is the sense of remoteness with 
which it is invested when Peter Grimm 
returns. 

Of the actors other than Mr. War- 
field, the general result is most depend- 
ent upon the little Willem, played with 


amazing sensitiveness and appealing 
childishness by Percy Helton. Miss 
Marie Reichardt does a small role 


splendidly. Joseph Brennan is excel- 
lent as the physician, and Janet Dunbar 
is a lovely AKathrien. John Sainpolis pre- 
sents one of the best figures in the play, 
and Marie Bates, William Boag, Tony 
Bevan, and John F. Webber provide 
touches of humor. 

Another play, presented in this period 
which has been marked by more than 
the usual number of successes, is 
George Broadhurst’s “Bought and Paid 
For,” which has brought prosperity to 
the Playhouse. It is a comedy drama 
with an interesting story, one scene that 
for this type of play is too “strong” to 
use the familiar word, and at least one 
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character that represents as good a 
piece of comedy writing as has been 
shown in many a long day. This char- 
acter, a young shipping clerk, example 
of the self-appreciative type of unsuc- 
cessful man who thinks he knows more 
than those above him, will appeal to a 
good many people on account of its ab- 
solute veracity. The best lines of the 
play come from his mouth. 

Again the telephone girl is the her- 
oine of the story. In this play she 
meets a multimillionaire, successful 
business man, and financier, and agrees 
to marry him, though she is not sure 
she loves him. He wants to honor and 
protect her, and, though not certain on 
his part that he loves her in just the 
way she wants a man to love her, he 
believes that ultimately love will come 
for both. Incidentally the windfall for 
her is a windfall for her hard-working 
sister and the man, she wants to marry, 
a fourteen-dollar-a-week shipping clerk, 
who is short on everything but ideas, 
of which he has about one a minute. 
After the telephone girl has become the 
wife of the millionaire, she discovers 
an awful thing. Robert Stafford is the 
best of men—when he is sober. But 
Robert will drink too much at times. 
And then his wife suffers torments. 
“If it were love or honest passion!” 
she cries. But no, what follows is 
merely the action of “a strange man 
who feels that he has’ bought a woman.” 

So the “big scene” comes with the 
wife protesting against her husband’s 
maudlin attentions, and reasoning with 
him as far as a woman can reason with 
a drunken man who insists that he “has 
bought and paid for her.” Presently 
she defies him, and, ultimately being 
overpowered, flees from his kisses to be 
pursued by him after he has broken a 
panel of the door leading to her room, 
and let himself into her presence 
against her very emphatically expressed 
objections. 

This is laying it on rather thick, but 
in the next act there is a well-written 
and, as it is acted by Miss Dean and 
Mr. Richman, highly effective scene be- 
tween the husband and wife, with the 
former attempting an apology, and the 
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latter insisting that nothing short of his 
absolute promise not to drink another 
drop will induce her to continue living 
with him. He insists that he will not 
make such a promise, as he is not sure 
that he could keep it. She departs, and 
he swears he will not see her unless she 
sends for him. 

But eventually the shipping clerk, 
having at last had a real idea—he calls 
it that, and as it works out no one ob- 
jects—sends word to the millionaire 
that his wife wants him to come to her. 
So there is mutual forgiveness, mutual 
understanding, and the husband assures 
the wife that she has not backed down 
from her principles, which, apparently, 
is satisfying all around; and particu- 
larly to the shipping clerk, who is as- 
sured of a lucrative position with a 
motor car for baby. 

The acting throughout is admirable. 
To Frank Craven the opportunity 
comes for the greatest popular success, 
and he avails himself of it fully. The 
extremely trying role of the wife is 
played with absolute naturalness and 
much fine emotional expressiveness by 
Julia Dean. As the husband, Charles 
Richman acts with sincerity and vigor. 
Miss Marie Nordstrom contributes one 
of the appealing figures, while Allan 
Atwell, as an amusing Jap, adds an- 
other interesting touch. 

The Scotch comedy, “Bunty Pulls 
the Strings,” by Graham Moffat, and 
played by an all-Scotch company at the 
Comedy Theater, is a real joy—a rare 
experience. Mr. Moffat, like Mr. James 
Matthew Barrie, has the whimsicality 
of his race, and the skill to turn his 
people’s peculiarities to good use. And 
so we have now “Bunty Pulls the 
Strings,” with its delightfully amusing 
reflection of Scotch life, and a provin- 
cial viewpoint. Every man and woman 
of the lot seems to have stepped out of 
an old Scotch village, so charmingly are 
they drawn and so carefully dressed 
and acted. 

The village of Lintiehaugh stands but 
a few miles distant from Thrums. 
There are Tammas Biggar, elder of the 
kirk, prosperous shopkeeper, ruling his 
children with a rod of iron, keen for the 
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bawbees, a pillar of righteousness in 
his neighbors’ eyes, yet with memories 
deep in his heart, which he himself 
cannot look upon without a feeling of 
shame; his two children, Bunty and 
Rab, the former a delightful picture of 
girlishness whose impulse is to ‘*mother” 
everybody, and finally to dispose of all 
her relatives in a way calculated to in- 
sure their happiness. Rab, on the other 
hand, is the typical Scotch youth, ambi- 
tious to change the dullness of Lintie- 
haugh for the exuberant joys of Glas- 
gow, and whose. spirit of rebellion urges 
him even to so daring an offense as to 
whistle the Psalms on the Sabbath Day. 

Then there is ]l’celum Sprunt, witha 
boy’s soul in a man’s body, who at the 
early age of twenty-nine enjoys the 
honor of standing at the church door 
in custody of the “plate.” Love for 
Bunty is the ruling force of his life, 
and some of the prettiest and tenderest 
scenes of the play are concerned with 
his wooing of her. 

Tammas Biggar, the self-righteous 
Tammas and pride of the village, has 
not always governed his own conduct 
by the principles laid down by him for 
others. Jamie, his eldest has 
proved something of a wastrel, and, in 
order to save him from prison, Tammas 
is forced to part with one hundred and 
fifty pounds. To do this he has been 
compelled to draw upon the money con- 
fided to him by J/iss Susie Simpson. 
Being the Sabbath Day, Tammas char- 


son, 


acteristically postpones any answer 
when she proposes that he make it right 
by marrying her. Presently there ar- 


rives upon the scene, Eelen Dunlop, 
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accompanied by her niece, Teenie. Big- 
gar’s dismay on finding himself con- 
fronted with this woman whom he cal- 
lously deserted thirty years previously, 
gives way to his old affection, which 
quickly revives. 

It is a very pretty entanglement, 
which only the deft fingers of Bunty 
can unravel. [Fortunately she is equal 
to the occasion. The money saved for 
her own marriage with Il’eelum Sprunt 
shall be devoted to the release of her 
father ‘from Susie's grasp, albeit the 
sacrifice entails a lengthy period of 
waiting on the part of herself and her 
lover. Then, fortunately, -Bunty’s 
shrewdness leads her to the discovery 
that IVeelum Sprunt is the rightful heir 
to certain properties which his Aunt 
Susie had laid forceful hands upon. 
And that, after all, the money lent to 
her father rightfully belongs to her 
fiancé. So all ends happily for every- 
body concerned. 

As Bunty, who is forever pulling 
strings, Miss Molly Pearson is thor- 
oughly charming. And there is a most 
appealing figure of a different kind of 
Scotch girl by Miss Margaret Nybloc. 
Miss Amy Singleton, playing her 
mother, succeeds in presenting one of 
the best figures of the performance. 
And the sour personality of a disap- 
pointed maiden lady is most amusingly 
shown by Miss Jean Cadell. The figure 
of the dominating Scotch father, by Mr. 
Campbell Gullen, is capital; and there 
is plenty of opposing spirit in the son as 
played by Edmond Beresford. Mr. 
Sanderson Moffat is amusing as the 
lugubrious bridegroom. 


Heo 


WISDOM 


‘THREE tasks Love set me ere he went away. 
And, though he should return nor soon nor late, 
Yet, must I learn his lessons day by day— 
These three: To dream, to suffer, and to wait. 
CHARLOTTE 


BECKER. 
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SHERE is no writer who can 
approach the work of Rob- 
ert \V. Chambers as a painter 
of surfaces. He never, for a 
moment, depicts life, but pre- 
sents it as the imagination of youth 
craves to have it, and therein lies the 
secret of his success. This stands out 
in “The Common Law,” published by 
D. Appleton & Co., as it does in none 
of its predecessor 
Here we have th 
Louis Neville, a { i 
distinction, successful, good-looking, 
and high-minded. Here also is the 
heroine, Valerie West—the usual 
Chambers heroine—beautiful,  culti- 
vated, well-bred. She is forced to earn 
her living as a model, and the inevitable 
happens. She and Ne 
There is really no reason why they 
should not marry at once, but if they 
: eHer would be lack- 


ses a prejudice 














ille fall in love. 


vi 











did another best 


ing. So Valerie 





against matrimony, and Neville endeav- 
ors in vain to brea ao r resolu 
tion until in the end, aided by an 
anzemic and decadent g h Mr 
Chambers unkindly characterizes as the 


“Tenth Street aristocracy and Wash- 
ington Square nobility,” he finally wins 
her consent. There is a good deal of 
the mock heroine in it a 

As usual in r. Chambers’ 
stories, the villain is the most interest- 
ing and lifelike character, vivid and 
picturesque. The part is played here 
by José Queri la. Some of the best of 
the minor characters are Sam Ogilvy, 
the Countess d’Enver, Rita, another 
charming and cultivated model, John 





Burleson, and Annan. 
It is all written with the skill, the 
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ease, and the brilliance which charac- 
terize all of Mr. Chambers’ work. 
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“Havoc,” by E. Phillips Oppenheim, 
published by Little, Brown & Co., is a 
characteristic Oppenheim story, pro- 
voked by the popular English fear of a 
foreign invasion. Love and mystery 
and international intrigue all combine 
to make up its theme, and they are pre- 
sented with the author's customary 
dash and vigor. 

The story opens with a convocation 
of royalties in Vienna, the purpose of 
which is to agree upon a plan for the 
humiliation of England and the inva- 
sion of Servia by Austria. 

Dorward, an American newspaper 
man, secures by chance a complete 
statement of all that occurred at the 
give it to Bel- 


meeting, and refuses to 

lamy, an English spy, because he con- 
siders it a scoop for his paper. Trying 
to get into England, Dorward is mur- 
dered, and the paper containing the de- 
tails of the Viennese meeting pass« 


into the hands of Von Behrling, nephe 
of the Austrian chancellor. Von Lehr 
ling is an impecunious young man, and 
is in love with a beautiful Servian sing- 
er, the fiancée of Bellamy. She offers 
twenty thousand pounds for the paper, 
which Behrling accepts, but in return 
for the money she receives false papers. 

He in turn is murdered for the mon- 
ey by an English youth. The latter's 
subsequent travels, the operations of 
the Austrian secret service, the strange 











complications which involve a_ little 
chorus girl and Mr. Stephen Laverick, 
a stock broker, are combined to make 
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up a series of thrilling effects which 
Mr. Oppenheim loves to concoct. 
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“The Conflict,” by David Graham 
Phillips, published by D. Appleton & 
Co., seeks to present the modern con- 
ditions of unrest among the men and 
women of America. It is a study of 
society dominated by capital in contrast 
to the ideals and purposes of labor, or, 
rather, as these things appear, to the 
writer, not necessarily as they actually 
are. Mr. Phillips has never before so 
definitely undertaken to handle a purely 
economic theme. 

The scene of the story is laid in 
one of those middle Western cities of 
the smaller type that Mr. Phillips knew 
so well. Jane Hastings is the central 
figure. She is a young woman who has 
been educated at Wellesley, Paris, and 
Dresden, and when, after her years 
abroad, she returns home, she endeav- 
ors to understand American politics— 
municipal politics—and under the guid- 
ance of her lover, who is an adherent 
of the machine, she sees the politicians’ 
game from the inside. 

Other women in the story are Jane’s 
sister, a society butterfly; a socialist, 
who lives only for her theories, an en- 
thusiast like her coworker, Victor 
Dorn, a labor leader. 

Jane, in spite of her leaning toward 
socialism, is not able to stand for its 
devotees: they do not care for her be- 
cause they 
that there is an impassable gulf be- 
tween them. She falls in love with the 


see clearly, if she does not, 


labor leader, but it is not Dorn who 
finally establishes her creed. 
Perhaps the best character in the 


book is that of Jane’s father, a good 
specimen of the type of the self-made 
man of America, who, as a millionaire, 
finds himself at last a slave to his work, 
for which he has sacrificed his health 
and comfort. 

This story, like “The Grain of Dust,” 
gives the impression of being unfin- 
ished. It is hardly likely, if Mr. Phil- 
lips had lived, that he would have al- 
lowed it to be published in its present 
state. 
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Mr. John A. Mitchell has just pub- 
lished a new novel through Frederick 
A. Stokes Company, which he calls 
*“Pandora’s Box.” He has used, for 
this story, the formula he has followed 
in practically all of its predecessors— 
two parts of love story to one of oc- 
cult phenomena. You need not shake 
before using—that has already been 
done—but take as prescribed. 

It is not, however, an altogether un- 
palatable mixture, for even though one 
mentally revolts a trifle at Mr. 
Mitchell’s psychical researchings, his 
romance is always charming and attrac- 
tive. 

In ‘“Pandora’s Box,” the hero is 
Ethan Lovejoy, a breezy, young Amer- 
ican architect, who succeeds in human- 
izing a haughty heiress and eventually 
wins her. At the outset she undertakes 
to ride a high horse with him, assum- 
ing a superiority that she cannot main- 
tain in the face of his good-natured 
contempt, and she ends by being her 
real self, just a delightful girl. 

The occult features of the story, 
dragged in more or less by the heels, 
present Ethan’s adventures as being a 
sort of reproduction of those of his 
father. He knows his way to all the 
secret corners of an old medieval castle 
which he has never previously visited, 
has vague and unaccountable memories, 
and reénacts chapters from the past. 

The illustrations by the author add 
nothing to the book. 
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Elinor Glyn’s last novel, “The Rea- 
son Why,” published by D. Appleton 
& Co., takes us back to the days of 
youth, when we rejoiced in the Duchess, 
and Rita, and Mary Cecil Hay. It bears 
no trace of modernity, except perhaps 
in the scheming, attractive financier, 
Francis Marknete. 

This gentleman, to further his own 
designs, undertakes to arrange a mar- 
riage of an impecunious but worthy 
peer, Lord Tancred, and his own niece, 
the Countess Zara Shulski. She is the 
old-fashioned tigress type of heroine, 
tall, with the haughty immobility of an 
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empress, glorious red hair, black eyes, 
and “‘a skin like white gardenia petals.” 

Lord Tancred falls madly in love 
with her, of course, but she is uncon- 
scious of it, and believes she is sought 
because of the great fortune con- 
tributed by her uncle. She, however, 
consents to the marriage because it sup- 
plies the means by which she may pro- 
vide for a crippled half brother. 

Lord Tancred is ignorant of the boy’s 
existence, but when knowledge comes 
to him he suspects that the child is 
Zara’s. The resulting complications 
and misunderstandings bring unspeak- 
able anguish to both, and Tancred 
finally leaves her. But, traveling in a 
racing motor, she manages to intercept 
him before he escapes on a journey 
round the world. 

Falling on her knees, she tells him all, 
discloses her love, and begs him to 
return. 

It is a very badly written tale, and 
utterly lacking in originality. 
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“The Caravaners,” published by 
Doubleday, Page & Co., does not seem 
to us to be worthy of the author of 
“Elizabeth and Her German Garden,” 
“Fraulein Schmidt and Mr. Ans- 
truther,”’ “Princess Priscilla’s Fort- 


night,” and the rest. The old-time 
charm, vivacity, and originality of 
those books are gone, and any future 
book by this author is likely to be taken 
up with many misgivings. — 

For there is in “The Caravaners” no 
suggestion of any one of these qualities. 


It is a heavy, turgid account of a group 
of hopelessly uninteresting people who 
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are spending the summer in England 
traveling about in a number of cara- 
vans. 

The story is told in the first person 
by Baron Von Ottnugel, a German offi- 
cer whose dreary lack of a sense of 
humor is meant to supply that element 
in the book. But instead of doing so, 
its effect is to add to the general at- 
mosphere of depression. 

The incidents detailed deal mostly 
with the discomforts of picnicking in 
damp weather, and are anything but 
enlivening. Without humor or _ ro- 
mance, it makes very difficult reading. 
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Important New Books. 


QO. Henry, Ly ubleday, 


“Sixes and Sevens,” 
Page & Co. 

“His Rise to Power,” Henry Russell Mil- 
ler, Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

“The Lotus Lantern,” Mary Imlay Taylor, 
Little, Brown & Co. 

“The Life of Bret Harte,” Henry C. Mer- 
win, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

“The Children of the Night,” Oudene A. 
Delou, Duffield & Co. 

“Adventures of Bobby Orde,” Stewart Ed- 
ward White, Doubleday, Page & Co, 

“Initials Only,” Anna Katharine Green, 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

“The Man in the Brown Derby,” Wells 
Hastings, Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

“Cap’n Warren’s Wards,” 
coln, D. Appleton & Co. 


Joseph C. Lin- 


“Interventions,” Georgia Wood Pangborn, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“The Missing Finger,” Albert Boissiére, 
Dodd, Mead & Ce 

“In the Shadow of Islam,” Demetra Vaka 
j ton. } & ( 

[ } tet . ) ] 

n tt ¢ 

\iy Lady of D I l Parrish, A 

C. McClurg & Co. 

“Flower o’ the Peach,” Perceval Gibbons, 


Century Co. 
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VERY story in a magazine is an adver- 
tisement for the coming numbers of that 
magazine. The good stories are good adver- 
tisements. We consider “The Prince and 
Betty” in this present number of AINSLEE’S 
a sprightly and thoroughly entertaining nov- 
elette; we think that “A Venture in By- 
Products” is one of Joseph C. Lincoln’s best; 
“The Princess Hedvige” seems to us to have 
all the charm we have learned to look for 
from Agnes and Egerton Castle; Alicia Ram- 
say, in our opinion, has done a remarkably 
strong and brilliant piece of work in “Their 
Wedding Day”; we find “The Question,” by 
Fannie Heaslip Lea, possessed of rare deli- 
cacy and tenderness. In fact, we consider 
this whole number a good advertisement 
for the whole February number. Do you 
av ee with us? We try just as hard to have 
advertising of this sort in all of AINSLEE’s 
fiction as the advertising department does to 
keep fiction of any sort out of AINSLEE’s 
advertisements. 
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URTON E. STEVENSON, whose mys- 
tery novels, “The Holladay Case,” “The 
Marathon Mystery,” “That Affair at Eliza- 
beth,” and “The Buhl Cabinet,” have at- 
tracted such wide interest, makes his first 
appearance in AINSLEE’s this coming number 
with a short novelette entitled “The Mosaic 
Law.” This is a dramatic love story with a 
inia setting. 
The longer novelette in February is by 
Gerald Villiers-Stuart, another author new 
to AINSLEE’s. In our judgment he could 
have no better introduction than “The 
Hoarded Memory,” with its brilliant dialogue 
and unusual plot. Although set in England 
it has a considerable American interest. 
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HE short stories for February are unusu- 
ally well contrasted. Mrs. Wilson 
Woodrow’s “The Enticement of Sinners” is 
a delightful little love tale that tells a bigger 
story to those who care to read beneath the 


surface. Herman Whitaker, after too long 
an absence from AINSLEE’s pages, comes back 
with one of his brilliant Mexican romances. 
“The Apprentice of Love” he calls it. “The 
Corespondent,” by Clara Chapline Thomas, 
is not based on the frayed and tarnished tri- 
angle situation that is sometimes mistaken 
for an “idea” by inexperienced writers. It 
is a big, fine story that leaves with the reader 
the satisfactory feeling that something has 
been made better. 


HARM is a quality difficult to associate 
with the portrayal of a drink victim’s 
struggle for rehabilitation, That a delicately 
strong young girl should enlist in such a 
struggle would, under ordinary circumstances, 
be unpleasant to say the least. We want you 
to read “The Long Gray Road,” by Louise 
Rice. It’s the sort of story that fully repays 
an editor for all the good and bad manu- 
scripts he has waded through since “that 
other one.” 


oo 


W* are receiving many letters enthusiastic 
in their praise of Nalbro Bartley’s 


stirring fiction pictures of the Philippines. 
“These are much more than mere stories of 
Philippine life,” one army officer tells us. 

They are Philippine life itself.” 

The February story of this series tells of 
the heroic fortitude shown by a young 
second lieutenant in averting an uprising of 
the Negritos against the Filipinos, and of the 
love for a beautiful Spanish woman which 
may have inspired him. “The White Man’s 
Heritage,” as this wonderfully dramatic tale 
is called, is, as far as we know, the first 
time that the little-known life on the Island 
of Negros has ever been pictured in English, 
In outlining the setting of the story for us, 
the author wrote: 

“Nine hundred years ago a tribe of the 
Malay race came through Borneo, embarked 
on the Pacific Ocean, no man knows how, 
and reached the volcanic coasts of the Philip- 
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pine Islands. As the coming of Columbus to 
America meant the death knell to the red 
man, so did the landing of this Malay race 
mean the crushing out of the Negrito, the 
original inhabitant. Few know of these 
people. We imagine the Filipino as the 
native. But nine hundred years previous 
saw the islands flooded with the little Ne- 
gritos, a curious black race, generally de- 
formed and ugly, and of a cringing, savage 
disposition. 

The Negrito was driven from his land, 
enslaved by the Filipino, crushed into 
oblivion until to-day only the Island of 
Negros, west of Leyte, contains the pitiful 
handful of the remaining natives. . . . 
Their religion is of fetish origin, their racial 
government similar to that of the American 
Indian. The leader of the race educates his 
eldest son to take his place, usually making 
him a crude sort of poet as well as a war 
chief. The uncaptured Negritos live in the 
cordillero and are extremely savage and in- 
tractable. Those who are virtually slaves to 
the Filipino planters are regarded by the 
Spaniards and Americans as a curiosity be- 





cause of their stunted bodies and grotesque 
faces. The American government has 
scarcely been cognizant of their existence, so 
ineffectual have been their attempts at re- 
claiming their lost country. 

“Nine hundred years ago the leader of 
the Negritos died at the hands of a Malay 
usurper. Dying, he passed his leadership on 
to his son. And through the hundreds of 
years, through the disinte i 





of the race, the power of that chief has been 


kept unto the da 


oe CONDON’S next yarn, “The Ex- 

ecutioner,” is a little Western love story 
with a surprising twist to the ending. The 
stage story for February, by Genevieve Gre- 
ville, tells of the triumph of two little West- 
ern dancers in New York, and the love af- 
fair of one of them. It is like a breath of 
fresh air on Broadway. F. Berkeley Smith 
returns to AINSLEE’s with one of his char- 
acteristic stories of Paris, “Natka.” Court- 
ney Ryley Cooper contributes “By Way of 
Betty.” “Nezra’s Hair” is in the delightful 
vein that has made Owen Oliver’s work so 
welcome to AINSLEE’s readers, 


om 


|‘ is difficult to acknowledge mistakes even 
when mistakes are unavoidable, which 
may account for our putting this off to the 
very end, In our talk with you last month 
we announced for this present number a story 
by Margaretta Tuttle. We knew it had been 
mailed by the author. We knew the usual 
clocklike regularity of the mails, We felt 
justified in our announcement. If we had only 
known what an unusual little story this is, 
however, we might have suspected that it 
would not have followed the usual course of 
conventional manuscripts. Instead of com- 
ing direct to us it stayed overnight in a New 
York hotel, set out next morning for a flying 
trip to the Adirondacks, and finally, having 
lost our address, returned to its starting point 
in Cincinnati. We have it now, secure in our 
safe, and—this time we are positive—next 


month you will have it. “The Greater Love” 
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Bachelor Breakfasts 


Teach many a young man and woman the time-saving 
convenience and strength-giving value of 


Grape-Nuts 


—A food for Body and Brain. 


. A morning dish of Grape-Nuts with cream, contains all the 
food elements necessary for the successful accomplishment of a 
stout morning’s work. 


Grape-Nuts has proven more sustaining than many a meal 
requiring much longer to prepare. 





*‘*‘There’s a Reason’”’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 


Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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January Investments _ | 
| To Net 54% and 6% 


E OWN and offer First Mortgage Gold Bonds, in denomi- 


nations of $500 and $1,000, secured by improved, income-producing, cen- 
trally located Chicago Real Estate at least double i in value the amount of the bonds. 

We have sold such securities exclusively for the past thirty years without the loss 
of a single dollar of any client’s interest or principal. 

You, as a January investor, are entitled to profit by the experience of the 
thousands of conservative men who have been making investments through us for the past 
thirty years. Their collective judgment of what constitutes safety, substantial income 
and quick convertibility is a splendid guide and asset to you now when you are planning 
your January investments. It is our custom to repurchase securities from our clients, on request, 
at par and accrued interest, less the handling charge of one per cent—thus making them readily 
convertible into cash. 

If you are genuinely interested in a type of security which has stood 
the test of thirty years’ exacting investment experience. write for a copy of *“The Investor’s Mag- 
azine’’—which we publish, twice monthly, in the interests of conservative investors. 

Write for January Circular No. J-9 


S.W. STRAUS & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


MORTGAGE »° BOND BAN KERS 


ESTABLISHED 1662 


STRAUS wi oe scan CHICAGO. 
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Plan Your trip to include a ~— over at 


FIOTEL CHAMBERLIN. > 


Att Old Point Comfort, Virginia { iL 


ecg 










Going—Returning—North i ee 

— South — East — West— eg 

On Business or Pleasure, ) 
spend a few days here. It will break up the \ 
monotony of your trip, rest and refresh you. beeps _\< ra 

Old Point Comfort is easily accessible from all 

points. (Consult-the map.) All railroads sell 
tickets with stop-over privileges. om, 








‘¥otel Chamberlin is noted for its luxurious, yet 
hom « e appointments—its unique location—right at 
Ham. ’ Roads and Fortress Monroe, in the center of 
milit ‘7 and naval activities—its historic surroundings 






—its magnificent Sea Pool and Medicinal Baths, Golf, 
Tennis, Boating, etc. Last, but not least, its cuisine 
-real Southern cooking, fresh oysters and sea food from 
nearby waters, fresh vegetables from our own gardens, 

Come—enjoy rest, recreation and 
real Southern hospitality at this 
famous resort. 











For further information and interest- 
ing illustrated booklets, apply at any 
Tourist Bureau or Transportation 
Ofice or address me personally, 


GEO. F. ADAMS, Mgr., Fortress Monroe, Va. 
New York Office, 1122 Broadway 










Tell your newsdealer; “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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Be sure to get this heating 





SSE SS SS a Sa Ss hs oe eats os ols ols ols ods ode 


This is a typical scene in thousands of homes with the coming of nip- 
ping, bitter cold. It is not our advertising that sells our heating outfits. 
Of course we sell directly through advertising some thousands of 
IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators. But the many, many thousands of 
these outfits being put in annually all over the civilized world—on the farms and in 
the cities—are sold through the families that bought outfits in the years before and 
who now enthusiastically tell their relatives and friends of the health-protecting 
comfort and economies of 
Our advertisements merely serve to remind the several 
hundred thousand earlier buyers to again and again tell 
others of the soft, sanitary warmth, the big fuel economy, 
lessened house-cleaning labor, freedom from repairs, perfect 
safety, and many, many years of ideal service. When you buy 
RADIATORS DEAL you too will become an enthusiastic spokesman for IDEAL 
Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators. The more you tell, the 
more we'll sell. It is this mouth-to-mouth advertising that carries conviction—because the users well 
know from present experience the comfort, convenience and economies of our outfits—as compared with 
earlier experiences in paying the bills and suffering the ills of old-fashioned heating. 


Let us give you a list in your locality of those who have bought and you can privately and thoroughly investigate, 
settling for good and all this most important question of hygienic heating and ventilating in your house, store, school, 
church, etc. Write to-day for catalog of big heating facts—puts you under no obligation to buy. 


sexezauacne — A MERICANRADIATOR COMPANY «23 iz? 


agents. 
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Tell your newsdealer: “Deliyer this magazine to me each month,” 
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The Center of Winter 
Out-of-Door Life in the Middle South 


Free from climatic extremes and wholesome in every respect 


Four Excellent Hotels Fifty Cottages 


HOLLY INN CAROLINA BERKSHIRE and HARVARD 
Now Open Opens January 6th Open January 15th 


The only resort having Three 18-Hole Golf 
Courses, all in pink of condition, Country 
Club, 40,000 acre Private Shooting Preserve, 
Good Guides and Trained Dogs, Fine 
Livery of Saddle Horses, Model Dairy, 
Tennis Courts, Trap Shooting, etc. 


No consumptives received at Pinehurst 





ee Pullman Service from Washington to Pinehurst via Seaboard Air 

Line. ‘hrough Pullman Service New York to Pinehurst after January Ist. “a - 
Only one ni ov out from New York, Boston, Cleveland, Pittsburgh and 
Cincinnati. on ‘t fail to send to nearest railroad offices for literature, 
© features of PINEHURST and giving full 





details of ieee 


Send for Illustrated Literature and List of 
Golf, Tennis and Shooting Tournaments 


Pinehurst General Office 
Pinehurst, North Carolina, or CS aman 
Leonard Tufts, Owner - 


Boston, Mass. t 





Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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At Last—A Comfortable Motorcycle— 


THE NEW 


Harley-Davidson, 


**The Silent Gray Fellow.’* 


E seat springs on the ordinary 
motorcycle have about one-half 
inch action either way. This means 

when the rider strikes a stone or cross- 
ing, say 3 inches high, that the ordinary 
motorcycle saddle springs absorb only 
the first 14 inch of the jolt, and the rider’s 
back bone gets the rest. These jolts, 
and in fact all vibrations, are entirely 
eliminated in the new Harley- 
Davidson by the incorporation 


of a FulFfolem@ Seat, the 


greatest comfort device ever 
built. The saddle springs, the 
only shock absorbers of the 
ordinary motorcycles, are re- 
tained, and these, combined 
with our C Seat, 
give a range of action of about 
4 inches as against the scant 1 
inch of the ordinary motor- 
cycle. This means that the new 
Harley-Davidson is four times 
as comfortable as any other 





motorcycle on the market. For four 
years the Harley-Davidson has held the 
world’s officiai record for economy. It 
has won more races, more hill climbs 
and more endurance contests than any 
other stock machine made. Never- 
theless, the Harley - Davidson is not a 
racing machine, but is built primarily 
for comfort and service. In addition 


“to the Ful lotemg Seat, 


the new Harley-Davidson in- 


corporates the Freewheel 


control, the latest and greatest 
invention of Mr. Wm. 

.* Harley, the world’s foremost 
% motorcycle designer and en- 
gineer. This ingenious device 
i has done away with the hard 
pedaling or the necessity for 
running alongside the ma- 
chine, and permits the Harley- 
Davidson to be started like an 
automobile. Send for catalog. 


Sectional view of 
Ful Floteing Seat 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 


212 B Street, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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FAMOUS MANY YEARS 





As the Center for the Most Exclusive 
of New York’s Visitors 


Comfortably and Luxuriously 


Rooms Single or En Suite. 
Room. New Grill. 
for Ladies. 


appointed to meet the demand of 

the fastidious or democratic visitor 
Lately remodeled and refurnished at 
an enormous cost, with additional 


features which make the Holland 
House an hostelry second to none 


Public Dining 
Private Dining Saloon 


After Dinner Lounge. Buffet 


ALL THAT IS BEST IN HOTEL 
LIFE AT CONSISTENT RATES 
BOOKLET 


Near Underground and Elevated 
Railroad Stations 
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West Indies 


New S. S. “Guiana” and other steamers 
fortnightly for St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. 
Kitts, Antigua, Guadaloupe, Dominica, 
Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbadoes and Dem- 
erara. For illustrated pamphlets apply to 

A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO. 
Gen’! Agents, Quebec S. S. Co., Ltd. 
29 Broadway, New York 
THOS. COOK & SON, 245 Broadway 
264 and 563 Sth Avenue, New York 
Or any Ticket Agent, or Quebec S. S. Co.,Ltd.,Quebec 


JLIL 














ell hed be nie bit JLIL JLIL Jt it Ju) 
iB m da/\\|| Hotel 
. = 
$10 up Round Trip from New York } M 1 S 
— Twin Screw S. S. “Bermudian,” 10518 tons Dis- & — e arqu — 
| placement. Sails December 13th, 23d, January 3d, 
13th, 24th, 3lst, and every Wednesday thereafter. = 
Suites de luxe with private bath. 12 to 16 East 31st Street 
Orchestra. N 
: , ew York 
Bilge keels; electric fans; wireless teleg- 
= taphy. Fastest, newest and only steamer F = A) 
landing passengers at the dock in Bermuda. A half block from Fifth Avenue, 
‘ ae ; tompaentnve Be: Winter Poth this modern fireproof hotel offers 
olf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing and Cycling. exclusive, luxurious surround- 
|| ings, combined with faultless ser- [| 


vice, an excellent cuisine, and 
every latest improvement. 


Apartments of any size may be 

rented furnished or unfurnished. 

All outside rooms flooded with 
sunlight. 

Booklet and Prices Mailed on Application 


E. H. CHATILLON 
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Nothing is Impossible to 
Men with Ambition 


Nothing is impossible to men with ambition! It does not make any 
difference what you want to do, there is a way to do it. 


You may think it impossible to have your earning power doubled, tripled or 
quadrupled, but the realization of such an ambition is no more impossible than 
flying from New York to Los Anzeles—telephoning from New York to Denver— 
or telegraphing without wires from San Francisco to Japan, all of which has been 
done within the last year. 

The International Correspondence Schools offer to men with ambition, the 
opportunity to make their dreams 


come true. “Thousands of ambitious ~ INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


=n are now tz y s sho > ( Box 1199 SCRANTON, PA. 
men are now t aking this sh re cut to Explain, without farther obligation on my part, how 
I can qualify for the position before which I mark X 





better positions——-to greater home 
comforts—to a higher standing as Automobile Running 
sos Mine Superintendent 
citizens, Mine Foreman 
apg Steam Fitting 
te Construction 


Gir E ngineer 
Textile Manufacturing 


Civil Service 
A tec’ 





An hour of your spare time each 


day is surely a small payment for spe- 
cial training that will put you at the 
top of your business or profession. 

Just mark the coupon, for that 
is the first step. 

This step will bring you, without 
any obligation on your part, all par- 
ticulars as to how the I. C. S. trains 
you for success and the realization of 
your ambition, 


Mark the coupon now. 





Stationary Engineer! 
Telephone Expert 
Mechan. Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Agriculture 
Electric Railways 
Structural Engineer 

- R. Construction 
Metal Mining 
English Branco hes 
Gas Engineer 
Foreman Plumber 





Industrial Designing 
Commercial Illustrating 
Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
Advertising Man 
Stendgrapher 
Bookkeeper 

Cotton Manufacturing 
Woolen Manufacturing 
Toolmaking 
Foundry Work 
Pattern Making 
Blac somelthing 
Survey 

Poultry Yearming 








Name 


Street and No. ____ 





Present Occupation 
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_L OVEPS White Roc K 
Ghe Most Popular Water 


THIS BOOK IS FREE 


WOULD YOU POSSESS that strange, mysterious power that charms 
and fascinates men and women, shapes their thoughts, controls their 
desires and makes you supreme master of every situation? 

Life is full of alluring possibilities for those who master the secrets 

of magnetic influence—for those who develop their magnetic powers. 

You can learn at home to cure disease and bad habits without 
drugs, win the friendship and love of others, increase your income, 
gratify your ambitions, dispel worry and trouble from your mind, 
improve your memory, banish domestic unhappiness, and develop 
a wonderful magnetic will-power that will enable you to over- 
come all obstacles to your success. 

You can influence people instantaneously—quick as a flash; put yourself 
or any one else to sleep at any hour of the day or night; banish p:in or 
suffering. Our free book e xplains exactly how you can master this 
power and use it to better your condition in life, It is endorsed by 
ministers of the gospel, lawyers, doctors, business men and society 

women. It benefits everybody; it costs nothing. We give it away 
to advertise this institution. Write for it to-day. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, Dept. 89, Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 




































Mount Beautiful Birds 


Be a Taxidermist. Mount your 
own trophies, such as birds and ani- 
mals. Decorate your home or make money 
mounting for others. Taxidermists in 
‘ great demand and handsomely paid. Sue- 
cess guaranteed or no tuition. Greai 
book ‘‘How to Mount Birds and Animals’’ sent 
Free. Men and women write today. 


N.W. School of Taxidermy, 1131 Elwood Bldg.,Omaha,Neb. 


GRIGINAL—GENUINE  ______ Delicious, Invigorating 


HORLICK’S “ALtep mite 
The Food-Drink for all ages. 


Better than Tea or Coffee. 
Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home. 
. Avoid imitations —Ask for “‘ ‘HORLICK "Ss 77 me ET 7 — Everywhere 





LOWEST PRICES | F*=. 


All leading varieties pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, 
Geese, and Turkeys. Largest Poultry Farm in the 
world, Fowls Northern-raised, healthy and vigor- 
ous. Fowls, Eggs and Incubators at lowest prices, 
Send for our big 132-page book,-‘Poultry For 
Profit,” full of pictures. It tells you how to raise 
poultry and run incubators suc fully. Send 10 
cents for the book, to cover pustage. Write today. 


J. W. MILLER COMPANY, Box 215, Freeport, Il. SS 

















Removes FAT, CLEARS COMPLEXION. 





YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE 
A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 


TURKO CICARETTE ROLLER 
Sent postpaid for 26cts, Address, 
Turko Roller Co., 135 William St., New York 


Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month,” 
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Welcome the Coming 
Speed the Parting 
New Year 


with good old 


vans 
Ale 


1786 { dome coor } 1912 


Brings Health and Enjoyment to all who drink it. 
hearty, health-promoting, jovial, 
genial, comforting beverage, 
that makes the ‘“‘Good Health” 

greeting ring true and strong. Re- 
solve to keep a supply at home and 
send your order NOW. 


Barrel containing 10 dozen bottles or smaller 
quantity from nearest dealer, or write to 
Cc. H. EVANS & SONS 


















Brewery and Bottling Works, HUDSON, N. ¥. 
Back WULCAN STYLOS 
are priced, easy writing pens that give satisfaction; un 

equalled for rapid writing and ruling. 


° TWO SIZES, 4'\( AND 6% INCHES 
$1 .00 Postpai Extra Size, 8 inches (Black Only) $1.25 
AGENTS WANTED 
J. ULLRICH & CO., 603 Thames Bidg.,27 Thames St., NewYork 
Manufacturers of Stylo and Fountain Pens 








SCOTCH STYLE Price 50 cents each or 
3 for $1.00, 


Calabash Pipes post-paid 


W hy kill yourself by smoking a strong 
pipe? You can get a Scotch Calabash 
that absorbs all nicotine and poisons 
and ensures a cool, sweet smoke. 
Money back if you are not satished. 


THE ROYAL PIPE CO. 
253 Broadway Nashville, Tenn. 


FERRYS~ 


Srrseners are those 

SEED who raise good 

flowers and vege- 

tables. Good flowers and 

vegetables come from good 

seeds. We producegood seeds 

—the inference is obvious. 
For sale everywhere. 

1912 SEED ANNUAL 

Free on Request 

D. M. FERRY & Co. 

Detroit, Mich. 



























































“Tve got you | 
Beaten. Dad 


Missed ! 


NE poor shot, and the game is lost! Such cloze, 
exciting situations are one reason for the intense 
fascination of Billiards and Pool—these fine, lively home 
games which inspire the keenest sort of friendly rivalry. 
You can play Billiards and Pool now without fre- 
quenting a public poolroom. You can have in your home a 


BURROWES 


Billiard and Pool Table 


and play while you are paying for it. 

No special room is needed. The Burrowes Table 
can be set on your di ining-room or library table, or 
mounted on its own legs or compactly folding stand 
Only a moment is re quired to set :t up, or to take it 
down and set it out of the way. Sizes range up to 
445 x 9 feet (standard). Complete playing equipment 
of balls, cues, etc., free with each Table. 

Burrowes Tables are used for home practice by some 
of the foremost professionals. Every Table of whatever 
size is scientifically accurate in proportions, to the smallest 
detail, and adapted to the most expert play. Hence, to 
learn or practice on a Burrowes Table is tou become 
proficient on any table. 


$12° DOWN 


Prices are $6, $15, $25, $35, $45, $55, $75, etc., on 
terms of $1 or more down and a small amounteach month. 
FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE.—On receipt of first install- 
ment we will ship Table. Play on it one week. If unsatisfactory 
return it, and on its receipt we will refund your deposit. This 
ensures you a free trial. Write today for catalog illustrating and 
describing the Tables, giving prices, terms of payment, and 
other information. 


THE E.T. BURROWES Co. 
4 Spring Street Portland, Me, 


Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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Florida Book Free 








WHICH FULLY TELLS ALL ABOUT FLORIDA and 
her most noted farm colony where for 17c a day 
you may own a farm home worth $5,000 a year 


If you are interested in Florida at all—if you want to make a 
permanent home for yourself and family, get this great book that 
tells all about the great Florida Jand rush—how Charles H. Sieg 
i and labor to~the 


has turned the attention of capital 
possibilities of the Florida small farms. 


This book is without doubt the greatest piece of literature ever 
It tells in graphic style the earnings of an acre 


issued on Florida. 


of this land which is startling the whole country. 
It covers EVERYTHING. No 
what part of the state you may be interested in, this wonderful book 


encyclopedia of Florida. 


will be of great help to you. 





THE EVOLUTION OF A TEN ACRE 
COLONY FARM 
This. picture tells the story of success stronger than 


The first 





words, - Think what it means! victure shows new 
lands-nine months ago—then the settler’s tents—then the 
clearing of his land—then his growing crops—and, finally. 
his beautiful bungalow, surrounded by growing crops and 
independence. You will see hundreds of like farms in this 
o*lony; you will learn the stories of their success from these 
paonie—the truth of Florida. And you will find all this in 
‘Ten Acres FPreedom.’’ 





wondertlul 


It is literally an 
matter 


It tells 
Everything 
About 
Florida 


the Florida Palatka 
Culony lands in particu- 
lar— it tells why Charles H 
Sieginvested over 350.000 
improving and cxploitrg 
his colony farms — why 
the Ocala & Norhern 
Ry. invested over $1,000,000 in their new road—d rect! 
heart of these lands. 

Its wonderful array of photographic proof—actual evervday scenes 
from the colony farms, backed with the further PROOF of local 
merchants, bankers, fruit growers and vegetable raisers will be a 
revelation to you 

This great book which will be sent to you for the coupon below 
is ncw in its 18th edition — over 150,000 copies have already been 
distributed and as a result over 250,000 acres of rich idle land will 
be turned into small farms. 

You will like the manner in which this land is described and the 
great country which surrounds it—you will like the actual stories 
cf success from inen and women who live here. They tell in their 
own words (actual photos of their farms and homes) just exactly 
hcw they succeeded—the most wonderful and convincing stories you 
ever read. 

Pere in the Florida Palatka Colony 





CHARLES H. SIEG 
The Pioneer Florida Smali Farm Man 


through the 


ou have the finest of roads— 
| and water transportatio t delightful climate, 
. aily papers, rural mail routes, local and long 
stration buildings with a corps of colony 
ard agricultural experts, and on the whole just an ideal community 
with the charm of the pleasure resort closely bound with the ability 
to earn an independent income as long as you live 
A thousard families are here on their colony 
tewns have sprung up almost over night, merchants with well stocked 
stures are here—hundreds of cozy bungalows have been erected, 
everywhere vou look you see growing crops—all this is fully ex- 
plained and described in this great book ““Ten Acres and Freedom” 
torether with page after page of just the kind of facts and information on 
Florida you have long been looking for. It is not merely a “‘land’’ book, 
but a book that you will read and keep as a reference work. 
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farms now—new 


Sign, detach and mail the coupon here at once, 2-11 


> —-AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE FREE FLORIDA BOOK COUPON~ =~ 


NEW SOUTH FARM & HOME Co., 
671 Duval Hotel Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Please send me your big free book “Ten Acres & Freedom” 
and proofs, actual photographs and other literature describing your 
colony farms in the proven districts of Marion and Putnam coun- 
ties, Florida. 1 do not bind myself to buy, but will gladly read 
your free literature. 


NAM. connec coccccccoecece oe cocccececccccscecscsoesecesccssus: —_ 
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A 
Bright-Eyed 
Rosy-Cheeked 


ELLIN’S 


who shows his perfect condition and 
fine development in every line; whose 
smiling face indicates the good health 
and happiness that is the result of 
proper nourishment as furnished by 
Mellin’s Food. 


“IT am sending you one of my baby’s pictures. After 
trying many other foods, I finally put him on Mellin’s Food. 
You can see for yourself what good results I had. I can never 
say enough for Mellin’s Food.” Mrs. Walter S. Grant 
158 Doyle Ave., Providence, R.I. 


Send for a trial bottle free. 


Mellin’s Food Co. - 





Boston, Mass. 


‘Weare Advertised 
by Our Loving 
Friends.” 
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ati acid test and expert examination, We 
guarantee them. See them first—then pay. 
Special Offer — 14k Tiffany ring 1 ct. $5.98. 


MH 


0.D. for inspection. Catalo: 
ful line. Patent ring gauge included, 10c e 


PB: ror'a Ce., Pert A-6, Leland and Dover § St, st.. Chicage 


Tr WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matter where you live or what 
your occupation, I will teach you the Real 
Estate business by mail; appoint you Special 
Representative of my Company in your town; 
start you in @ profitable business of your 
own, and help you make big money at once. 

Unusual opportunity for men without 
capital to become independent for life. 
Valuabie Book and full particulars Free. 
Write today. 


NATIONAL SO-OPERATIVE al co. 
Marden Bulidin; 
it ton, D. C. 











D Flash Like Genuine 





Ys) CAYe 


hace PowpeR 
PERFECT BEAUTY 


assures the poise which comes from knowing i, 
appear at your best. Thousands of women gain 
that confidence by using LABLACHE, 
It beautifies the delicate tissues, 
smooths the wrinkles and gives 
the skin that youthful velvety 
appearance which imparts the 
desired touch of refinement. 
Refuse substitutes. 
They may be dangerons, - Flesh, White, 


Pink or Cream, 50c. a box of druggists or 
by mail, Send 1l0c. for a sample box, 
BEN. LEV ie 
rench Perfumers, Dept. "40, 
125 ‘Kingston 8t., Boston, Mass. 





Tell your newsdealer; “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 











AINSLEF’S ADVERTISER _ 


Cer 


INCLUDE “SHOWER-PROOF” FOULARDS, DRESS SILKS OF ALL KINDS, FLORENTINES, 
DECORATIVE SILKS, UPHOLSTERY GOODS, VELOURS, VELVETS, RIBBONS, CRAVATS, 
4 VELVET RIBBONS, SPUN SILK YARNS, REELED SILKS, ETC. 


Creney Brornens, Sick Manuracrurnens, Fourntw Avenue ano 181TH Srreer, New Yorx. 




















SAPO KAMEN 









































at the world's lowest price. No retail jeweler can from his 
as low as we sell, Note the importer'’s price direct to you: % carat, 
44 carat, $17.50; % carat, $45.00; 1 carat, $97.50. uality 
for hick jewelers ask $1650 per carat and up 








th see apn ES 
; a gnteess It tli you how wo fags aod buy e‘tnd bay'n diamonds eer —— 
eeess—s, & die: compete $103.29 L_BASCH & CO., Diamond importers. D 
Lys , JUINA POPULAR EDITION, 50 CENTS 
Qucon of Free Power | CHIP, OF THE FLYING U 
The favorite beautifier of cul 
\ tured women everywhere. Im- 

parts to the skin the soft. 


velvety smoothne an one Dina om 
of youth. Adheres most per- 
de 





















By B. M. BOWERS 
Mllastrations by C. M. RUSSELL 


THE story of a Montana ranch and its 
q dwellers. The reader is likely to imagine 
ily scented 80 ae to diffuse that he himself is cantering over the 
‘dor of refreshing fragrance o¢ | | grassy plains in company with the cowboys of 
refinement. Use INA and avoid the Flying U Ranch. Pathos and humor, with 
harmiess. Rose, White, and comedy and strong, dramatic touches, hold the 
Renee Se, & Sex Os Cree reader to the end. 264 pages, handsomely 


cathe upline, °F wai “| | bound in cloth. PRICE, 50 CENTS 
Julius Schmid, vor Asteria, we Y. City | | STREET & SMITH : PUBLISHERS : NEW YORK 





























New Designs - Club Indexes - /deal for Bridge CARD GAMES 9 

Gold Edges - Air-Cushion or Ivory Finish-50%a ack eae 

In Use Throughout the World for General Play. se 
The Most Durable 25 Cent Card Made. Sen fon FE STAMPS 


Club Indexes — Air-Cushion or /vory Finish. <n 



























Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 

















AINSLEEF’S ADVERTISER 





From an old print in La Telegrafie Historique. 





Napoleon’s Visual Telegraph 
The First Long Distance System 


Indians sent messages by means of 
signal fires, but Napoleon established 
the first permanent system for rapid 
communication. 


In place of the slow and unreliable ser- 
vice of couriers, he built lines of towers 
extending to the French frontiers and 
sent messages from tower to tower by 
means of the visual telegraph. 


This device was invented in 1793 by 
Claude Chappe. It was a semaphore. 
The letters and words were indicated by 
the position of the wooden arms; andthe 
messages were received and relayed at the 
next tower, perhaps a dozen miles away. 


Compared to the Bell Telephone system 


of to-day the visual telegraph system of 
Napoleon’s time seems a crude make- 
shift. It could not be used at night nor 
in thick weather. It was expensive in 
construction and operation, considering 
that it was maintained solely for military 
purposes. 

Yet it was a great step ahead, because 
it made possible the transmission of 
messages to distant points without the 
use of the human messenger. ° 


It blazed the way for the universal 
telephone service of the Bell System 
which provides personal intercommuni- 
cation for 90,000,000 people and is indis- 
pensable for the industrial, commercial 
and social progress ofthe Nation. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


Tell vour newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month. 











The Best Treatment 


for Itching Scalps 
and Falling Hair 


To allay itching and irritation of the 
scalp, prevent dry, thin and falling hair, 
remove crusts, scales and dandruff, and 
etme the growth and beauty of the 

air of women, the following special 
treatment has been found most effective. 

On retiring, comb the hair out straight 
all around, then begin at the side and 
make a parting, gently rubbing Cuticura 
ointment into the parting with a bit of 
soft flannel held over the end of the 
finger. Anoint additional partings about 
half an inch apart until the whole scalp 
has been treated, the purpose being to 
get the ointment on the scalp skin 
rather than on the hair. 

The next morning, shampoo with 
Cuticura soap and hot water. Shampoos 
alone may be used as often as agreeable, 
but for women’s hair once or twice a 
month is generally sufficient for this 
special treatment. Men may apply Cuti- 
cura ointment as they would a pomade 
or in any other convenient way, prefer- 
ably at night, as often as necessary to 
keep the scalp clean and the hair from 
falling, but may shampoo lightly with 
Cuticura soap every morning, when 
making the toilet. 

Sold throughout the world. Sample of 
each, with 32-p. book post-free from near- 
est depot: Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., 
133 Columbus Ave., Boston, U.S.A.; New- 
bery & Sons, 27 Charterhouse Sq., Lon- 
don; R. Towns & Co., Sydney, N.S.W.; 
Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; Muller, Mac- 
- lean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay. 

















FIRE PROOF SAFES. 


Steel Safes for Silver and Cabinet Safes 
for Residences 


Fire Proof Safes for Business Purposes 


Burglar Proof Safes and Vaults for Bankers use 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


REMINGTON & SHERMAN CO., 


ENCINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


SAFES AND VAULTS 
New York. Philadelphia. 














fe Wwetre IMPORTED 
PRE TA LISS, rors 
SEE THEM BEFORE PAYING! 
Th 


lese ves are chemical white sapphires 


LOOK like Diamonds. Stand acid and 


fire diamond tests. So hard they easily 

scratch a file and will cut glass. Bri! 

liancy guaranteed 2 vears. All mounted in 14K 

solid gold diamond mountings. Vil! send vou any style 

ring, pin or stud for examination u!| charges prepaid—ne money 

in advance. Write today for free illustrated booklet. special prices 

ud ring measure. WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., Dept. A, 
706 Saks Buildi Indi lis, Ind. 


STAIN YOUR HAIR 


A Beautiful Rich brown 


Mrs, Potter’s Walnut-Tint Hair Stain will do 
it. Just apply once a month with your comb. 
Will not give an unnatural color to your hair. 
A perfect remedy for gray, faded or bleached 
hair. $1.00 atall druggists. Send direct for a 
25c trial bottle today. MRS. POTTER’S HYGIENIC 
SUPPLY CO., 1470 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 











i TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. SEND NO MONEY. 

ir Switch Sent on Approval. Chwice of 

y or straight hair. Senda lock of your pair, and I 

nch short stem tine buman bair switeh to mate. 

a big bargain remit $2 in ten days, or sell 3 and 

GET YOUR SWITCH FREE. Extra shades a Jittle more. 

Inclose Se postac Free beauty book showing latest style of 

hair dressing—also high grade switches, pompadours, wigs, 
puffs, eve, Women wanted to sell my hair goods 


ANNA AYERS, Dept.('1,22 Quiney St., Chieaco 


Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 





AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


‘“Standand?” 





GUARANTEED 
PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 





derived from the proper selection 
of sanitary equipment for the bath- 


room, is an all important reason for 


specifying “Standard” fixtures throughout. | 


True economy, sanitary excellence, long service and holes make ln a necessary 
adjunct to the modern home. 


Genuine “Standard” fixtures for the Home and for 
School, Office Buildings, Public Institutions, etc., are 
identified by the Green and Gold Label, with the ex- 
ception of baths bearing the Red and Black Label, 
which, while of the first quality of manufacture, have a 
slightly thinner enameling, and thus meet the require- 


Send for a copy of or a my catalog * “Modern Bathrooms.” 


ments of those who demand “Standard” quality at less 
expense. All “Standard” fixtures with care will last a 
lifetime. And, no fixture is genuine unless it bears the 
guarantee label. In order to avoid the substitution of 
inferior fixtures, specify “Standard” goods in writing 
(not verbally) and make sure that you get them. 


It will prove of invalu- 
Many model rooms 





able assistance int 


itchen or laundry. 
are illustrated, poo ot. = £3 to yo hen valuable book is sent for six cents postage. 


Standard Sanitary Wis. Co. 


New York 35 W. 31st Street Nashville 

Chicago a 4 5 Ashland Block ew Orleans. . 

Philadelphia..........1128 Walnut Street Montreal, Can 
oronto, Can... ... 59 Ridemend St.,E. Boston..... 

Pittsburgh oe 06 Sixth Street Louisville.. 

i 100 Ri Fourth Street Cleveland 


Dept. O 


315 Tenth Avenue, So 
Bascnng and St. Joseph St. 


o. Honcock Bldg. 


648 0 dhe ‘Road 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


53 Holborn Viaduct, E. c. 
Houston, Tex. . -- Preston and Smitl 
San Francisco 
7 aehington, D.C 
Toledo, Ohio 
Fort Worth, Tex 


215 Coristine Bldg. 
W. Main Spest 


Hamilton, Can. .... 20-28 Jackson WN Ww. 





Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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For Cleaning White Enamel 


White enamel ware is a difficult | You never realize how soiled the 








surface to clean. white enamel surface gets until you 
A coarse scouring soap will quickly have tried cleaning it with Bon Ami. 
ruin the gloss and scratch off the enamel. Also best for polish- 
Bon Ami will clean it perfectly with- | ing metal ware, porce- 
out scratching. lain and glass, and for 
cleaning woodwork and 
kitchen ware 


Bon Ami is used in millions of 
homes and its gentle, cleaning lather 
has never hurt anything. : 
4 i 21 years on the 

For use on white enamel beds, 
simply apply a Bon Ami lather, rub 

. . ce > 
gently a moment and then wipe with a Hasn't scratched 
damp cloth. yet!”’ 


market 








Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
































Wilt 
remium 
alendar 


for 


1912 


consists of four large 
pictures in color, 
faithful reproduc- 
tions of Oil Paintings 
by Jos. Warren. 

Mr. Warren is famous 
for his pictures of Child 
Life, and we have 
secured four of his very 
best groups for this 
Calendar 





The subjects are:— “GOSSIPS” ~One of the four beautiful pictures. Copyright, 1911 by Swift & Company. 
“The Family Doctor” “The Concert” 
“Gossips” “Christmas Eve” 


Every picture is full of life and interest. The attitudes and expressions are 
natural, just such as you have seen in children at play. Everyone will find keen 
enjoyment in possessing these pictures. There is no printed matter on them. 
They may be framed, making a beautiful set for nursery decoration. 

Sent to any address for Calendars may also be secured from The Hamilton 
Corporation, New York City, for 10 Hamilton Bonds. 
Hamilton Coupons are packed with 


Swift’s Pride Soap 
Swift’s Pride Cleanser 


10c in coin, or U. S. Stamps 
10 Wool Soap Wrappers 
Trade-Mark end of one Swift’s Premium Oleomar- 


otialpaded Carton : 7 ae ie Swift’s Pride Washing Powder 
Parchment Circle in top of a jar of Swift's Swift’s Borax Soap 
Premium Sliced Bacon Swift’s Naphtha Soap 
One Tag from Swift’s Premium Milk Fed Chicken | Swift’s White Laundry Soap 
(In Canada, 10c extra on account of duty). | and many reliable products of other manufacturers 


Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon 


are always to be depended upon for excellence and are most economical from the standncint cf 
quality and satisfaction. When you write for a Calendar address— 














Swift & Company, 4102 Packers’ Avenue, Chicago. 
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If Coffee 


dont agree 


D 


use 


“There's a Reason’ 


Men who fail to supply the body with 
food and drink of the kind needed to make 


up for daily wear and tear must stand aside 
in the race for pre-eminence. 





Those who are properly fed will surely 
win the laurels. 

If coffee is found to interfere with diges- 
tion, or to cause one or more of the many 
nervous disorders, common sense and a 





little ambition to “be some one” would 
suggest a change. 

Postum furnishes the gluten and phos- 
phates of grains required by Nature to 
nourish Brain and Nerves with food. When 
made right, that is, boiled 15 to 20 minutes 
after boiling begins, it has a delicious taste 
similar to that of the mild, high-grade Javas. 


Healthy Nerves and Brain are an asset. 


**There’s a Reason’”’ for POSTUM. 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. 8. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada, 














